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THERE are two extremes of opinion relative to the 
descent of Jesus of Nazareth, which indicate two 
opposite poles of thought on the subject of Super- 
natural Religion. 

According to one extreme, that of orthodox 
Christianity as expressed in the Nicene Creed, Jesus 
was “the only-begotten Son of God, begotten of his 


| Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 


a ee 


very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of 
one substance with the Father: by whom all things 
were made; who for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man.” 

While according to the other extreme, the chief 
apostle of which is the German naturalist, Ernst 
Haeckel (and which points straight to Atheism), the 
“Son of Man,” far from being exclusively entitled to 
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claim such exalted parentage as is accorded him by 
the creeds, might not even call on mankind to join him 
in addressing “Our Father”; and if he asked in the 
words of the prophet, “ Have we not all one Father ? 
Has not one.God created us?” could only have 
been answered truly in the negative ; for that he also. 
was descended literally from a worm of the earth, the 
said worm having been “not made, nor created, but 
begotten,” and that too by an animal still lower in the 
scale of life, whose first animate progenitor owed its 
existence to a process of spontaneous generation. 

Moreover, that this genesis occurred without the 
consent of any supernatural being or beings, for as 
yet, according to Haeckel, there was none of them, 
neither in fact nor in fancy. | 

The present writer regards neither of the above 
theories of the descent of the prophet of Galilee as 
proven, and thinks himself justified in assuming that 
many other persons are thus far in agreement with 
him, who are, however, also uncertain what to think 
or believe respecting Jesus and Christianity (having 
become unsettled by the progress of free thought), yet 
who, desirous of truth, would welcome a volume from 
whatever quarter, which should enable them to sub- 
stitute some definite conclusions for their present 
doubts and surmises. 

If he is: correct in these assumptions, a book on 
the subject of the relation of Jesus of Nazareth to 
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Christianity must be a destderatum, provided it 
enabled the average reader, without much exertion, 
to attain to a right understanding as to the origin and 
meaning of Christianity. 

The last notable work written to enable laymen 
to judge for themselves whether or not Christianity 
had a supernatural origin—the book entitled “ Super- 
natural Religion”—though it has never been fairly 
answered, has failed, perhaps, to convince the majority 
of readers; at any rate, the religious world moves on 
with little alteration. | 

The work in question labours hard, for instance, to 
induce the reader to fix on an extremely late date 
for the origin of each of the gospels, although it is 
easy for writers of the opposite camp to show in each 
case that a much earlier date is more probably correct. 

Thus the work is discredited through the extreme 
nature of the critical views enunciated. 

The attitude of many modern apologists, and that 
of great numbers of Christians not of the narrowest 
types, towards the gospel miracles, and the evidence 
required for them, is sometimes that taken by Mr. 
Sanday, who, after some concessions, says, “ But that 
miracles, or what we call such, did in some shape 
take place is, I believe, simply a matter of attested 
fact. When we consider it in relation to the rest 
of the narrative, to tear out the miraculous bodily 
from the Gospels seems to me, in the first instance, 
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a violation of history and criticism rather than of 
faith.” * | | 
Sometimes the miracles are pleaded for, as by 
Dr. Farrar, who lets them readily go, knowing that 
a single revolution of the circle of his reasoning 
will bring them back. ‘Thus, he says, “To the belief 
of Christendom the Son of God would still be the 
Son of God, even if, like John, he had done no 
miracle.” . 
Again, “One whose very existence was the highest 
miracle of all. For our faith is that he was sinless.” 
“.,. The fulfilment of the moral law without us 
in the Person of Jesus Christ. That fulfilment makes 
us believe that He was indeed Divine ; and if He were 
Divine, we have no further astonishment left when we 
are taught that he did on earth that which can be 
done by the power of God alone.” fT 
It may be, however, that the strict path of historical 
inquiry will lead to quite other conclusions respect- 
ing the supernatural origin of Christianity; that 
the Jesus presented to us (in the first Gospel, for 
instance), can be best understood and realized on the 
hypothesis of his being merely a natural man of great 
religious genius indeed, but one who was zo¢ in any 
way supernaturally gifted. The “internal evidence” 


* «The Gospels in the Second Century,” by W. Sanday, M.A., 
p. 8 of the Introd. Chap. Macmillan, 18760. 
+ ‘Life of Christ,” eighth edition, 1874, pp. 167, 170, 171. 
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of the superhuman may, perhaps more easily than 
even the external, be shown to exist only in the 
“Christian consciousness.” 

The present volume is the first portion of “An 
Inquiry Concerning the Origin and Meaning of 


d 


Christianity,’ and contains about one-fifth of the 
whole. If favourably received, it is intended im- 
mediately to issue the remainder in two volumes. 

At the close of this introductory volume is 
appended an outline of the contents of the whole 
work, so that those who cannot obtain the remaining 
volumes may nevertheless have an epitome thereof. 
Others it will enable in some degree to judge whether 
or not the entire book will repay perusal and study. 

The reader, whether Christian or non-Christian, 
is invited to begin the inquiry from a neutral stand- 
point, such as the writer occupies in his first chapter. 

Whatever may be the defects of the work, and 
they are doubtless numerous, the reader of average 
intelligence will be enabled to decide for himself, from 
the ample material placed before him, on the claim 
of Christianity to be considered a Divine Revelation. 

“As for the truth, it endureth and will always 
stand. It liveth and conquereth for evermore.” 

“For we can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth.” 

re Cy) 
Fuly, 1883. 
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REPRESENTING VARIOUS BELIEFS AND OPINIONS 
RESPECTING JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


IN days of old, when kings were elected and held in 
reverence for their personal prowess, or even for the 
majesty of their outward appearance, when “men 
were famous according as they had lifted up axes 
upon the thick trees,’—then, in the land of Israel, the 
question “What think ye of the Christ ?”—of the 
Anointed of Jahveh, by him chosen to be your king >— 
would probably have elicited praises unstinted of the 
majesty, strength, and beauty of Saul, head and 
shoulders taller than his former peers; or of David, 
the well-favoured youth of ruddy countenance. 

But, to come down to later ages, “ Jesus, who is 
called Christ,’ has been believed, in accordance with 
prophecy(?), to have been “without form or comeliness.” 
To the painter, however, this opinion is a heresy, and 
one which his art has well-nigh exterminated by pre- 
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senting an ideal countenance whose lineaments might 
be termed handsome, replete as they are with sugges- 
tions of majesty, goodness, and grace, if they did not 
also betoken sadness;..and yet, does he not some- 
times depict a “sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s 
self?” For the painter, with like instinct to the poet, 
believes “all that’s good is beautiful and fair,” and 
will quote Spenser to the effect that— 
‘“* Every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 

With cheerful grace, and amiable sight ; 


_ For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


The man of science also, often regarding Jesus as 
simply a natural man, of sound mind in healthful 
body, will readily concede to him that manly beauty 
which is the necessary concomitant of such attributes. 


“Manly yet womanly.” 
“. . . that youth with the dark azure eyes, 
And hair in colour like unto the wine’ 
Parted upon his forehead, and behind 


Falling in flowing locks.” 
“ How serene his aspect is !” 


“ Most beautiful among the sons of men.” * 
We have remarked a difference in the opinions 


* Longfellow’s ‘‘ Divine Tragedy.” The source of the description 
is a forged letter alleged to have been addressed to the Roman Senate. 
See Lecky’s ‘‘ History of Rationalism in Europe,” vol. i. p. 234, 235. 
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entertained respecting even the form and features of 
Jesus of Nazareth, but what are the variations in 
these, Compared with the many shades of belief exist- 
ing in regard to other symbols of his inner and more 
essential being—his rank in the universe, his acts, his 
teaching, and whatever else is illustrative of his moral 
attributes or character ? 

During his lifetime, and in the ages immediately 
_ succeeding, the judgments concerning him were as 
various as in modern times. He was, on the one 
hand, accounted “a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber;” a law-breaker and mover of sedition; a 
blasphemer (word often ignorantly pronounced); a 
corrupter of morals and religion (as Socrates); and, 
as also in the case of the Grecian sage, it was easy to. 
raise against him the cry “ He deceiveth the people!” 
“Away with him!” “Not fit to live!” 

And even the relatives of Jesus are recorded to 
have pronounced upon him a verdict of insanity, “ for 
they said, He is beside himself.” * His opponents 
accused him of exercising authority over evil spirits 
by a secret understanding with their chief; and, ata 
later period, by Jewish and heathen antagonists of his 
fame, he was accounted a sorcerer, an adept in magical 
arts and incantations. 

Turning to the fairer side of the picture, we find it 
said of him that he was “a good man,” one “ who did 


* Mark iii. 21. We may remark that every express quotation 
made herein from the New Testament, z.e. where chapter and verse are 
indicated, is from the Revised Version, unless stated to be otherwise. 
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no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ;” he was 
“perfect through sufferings.” We are told that “ He 
went about doing good, and healing all that were 
possessed of the devil, for God was with him.” He 
was termed “the Holy One and the Just;” and 
whereas it had been objected against him, in his life- 
time, that he was “a friend of publicans and sinners,” 
this very imputation was regarded, after his death, as 
his chief glory, seeing that he came “to seek and save 
the lost,” that he so loved sinners as to die to save 
them from their sins, hence arose the cry, “ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive the power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing.” - He was accounted “a man 
approved of God by powers and wonders and signs ;” 
“Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth in Galilee.” It is 
said that he was believed to be “ John the Baptist risen 
from the dead,” or, by others, one of the ancient 
prophets revisiting the earth. 

“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
“God hath made this same Jesus,whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ.” “He is Lord of 
all.” “Lord of lords, and King of kings.” “For he 
must reign till he hath put all his enemies under his 
feet.” “And when all things have been subjected 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that did subject all things unto him, that 
God may be all in all.” For at the end, he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, 
after the final judgment of men. “For we shall all 
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stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” “ For 
there is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” But it is, moreover, 
asserted of him,* that he is “the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of all creation, for in him were all 
things created, in the heavens-and upon the earth, 
things visible and things invisible, whether thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
have been created through him, and unto him, and he 
is before all things, and in him all things consist.” 
And again, “In him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” 

Nor is this all, for we find in the fourth Gospel 
Divinity itself, in a sense, ascribed to the Nazarene, 
thus: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” “And 
the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” We 
also find that the exclamation, “My Lord and my 
God!” is affirmed to have been uttered by the hitherto 
incredulous disciple Thomas, about eight days after 
the resurrection. 

Some three centuries after his death, the Church, 
by her representatives assembled at Nicaea, succeeded 
in stating in what sense she affirmed Godhood of 
Jesus, and what, in the main, was her belief concern- 
ing him. Thus— 


“T believe . . . in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, begotten of his Father before all worlds, God of 


COM ISIS 17. 
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God, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not 
made, being of one substance with the Father: by whom all 
things were made, who for us men, and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man, and was crucified also for us 
under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was buried, and the 
third day he rose again according to the Scriptures, and 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father. And he shall come again with glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead : whose kingdom shall have no end.” 


Thus we see it was affirmed of Jesus—tst. That 
he was the only-begotten Son of God. 2nd. That he 
was God. 3rd. That he, God, became man. Are we, 
then, to understand that the Church, in the Nicene 
Creed, affirms “the conversion of the Godhead into 
flesh,” into manhood? No; to prevent this, and other 
misconceptions, she has promulgated another creed 
still more strictly defining the nature of Jesus. So 
we find, in the series of propositions “ commonly called 
_ the Creed of St. Athanasius,” the following respecting 
Jesus :— 


“ Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man ; 
God, of the Substance of the Father, begotten before the 
Worlds ; and Man, of the Substance of his Mother, born in the 
world ; perfect God and perfect Man ; of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting ; equal to the Father, as touching his 
Godhead ; and inferior to the Father, as touching his Manhood. 
Who, although he be God and Man, yet he is not two, but one 
Christ ; one, not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by taking of the Manhood into God; one altogether, not by 
confusion of Substance, but by unity of Person. For as the 
reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and Man is one 


~=Christ-” 
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These beliefs are still confessed by the vast 
majority of Christians, but they do not command 
universal assent. 

Many of those who, while admitting the authority 
of the New Testament, reject that of the Church, 
prefer to express their belief concerning their Galilean 
King in the language of the New Testament, and 
while confessing faith in his Divinity and in his birth 
from a virgin, think it safer to affirm, instead of either 
the Nicene or Athanasian propositions, that “Our Lord’ 
Jesus Christ was both the Son of Man and the Son of 
God.” Passing over the Arian and other controversies 
of the early Church, we come down to heretical 
Christians of the present day, who, while still holding 
that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” reject the 
doctrine of his Godhead, and usually term themselves 
“Unitarians,” many of them adding “of the old, 
school.” Of these there are probably few who still 
admit the doctrine of the Incarnation, and the 
Arianism of Milton and Channing. “ Milton taught,” 
says Dr. Channing, 1825, “that the Son of God is) 
a distinct being from God, and inferior to him, that he 
existed before the world was made, that he is the first’ 
of the creation of God, and that afterwards all other. 
things were made by him, as the instrument or 
minister of his Father.” 

But most of the “old school Unitarians,” together 
with a sprinkling of persons frequenting the places 
of worship of other denominations—and in America, 
France, Germany, and Holland, in some cases forming 
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the majority—believe Jesus to have been “simply and 
truly a human being,” and they avoid some scriptural 
expressions concerning him as misleading. 

“Who, then,” asks the Swedenborgian, “ was that 
‘dread, mysterious one that walked the earth more 
than eighteen centuries since, and whose appearance 
was the signal for a contest of opinions which has 
widened and extended to our own day?” And, 
speaking in the name of the New Church, he replies 
to his own query—“ Without hesitation or ambiguity, 
'He was God manifest in the flesh We have no 
. knowledge or conception of any other; we worship 
‘no other ; we pray to no other for his sake.” Thus 
they say, “Jesus is Jehovah,” and worship “Jesus 
only.” He is to them not merely “the Second 
‘Person in the ever-blessed Trinity,” but the Trinity 
entire. 

Amid all this variety and conflict of opinion and 
belief respecting the Nazarene, to which side shall we 
incline? Or shall we bow down before an image, 
intended to represent his “virgin mother,” and, ad- 
dressing her as “ Mother of God,” ask her to influence 
her Son in our behalf? And shall we also reverently 
regard as his “vicegerent on earth,’ the present ex- 
cellent occupier of the Vatican, or his successor good 
or bad? No; it is difficult in these days to ask such 
questions seriously, and we thus summarily dismiss 
them from our consideration. 

Having sufficiently heard the Church, let us turn 
to the masses of our countrymen, or their kinsmen 
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assembled here or across the Atlantic to hear an 
evangelical preacher, and let us listen as they sing: 
“Jesus, the Name high over all, 
In hell, or earth, or sky,” 

and remember that a modern thinker and writer no 
more fanatical than John Stuart Mill did not hesitate 
to pronounce Jesus higher in moral character than the 
Being who, presumably, created this world. If Mr. 
Moody happens to be the preacher, we may per- 
chance hear a solo from his companion, Mr. Ira 
D. Sankey ; let us again listen : 


“ Sweetest note in seraph song, 
Sweetest name on mortal tongue, 
Sweetest carol ever sung, 
Jesus, blessed Jesus.” 
Of the early Christian heresies respecting Jesus, 
one there is which, though now extinct in Christendom, 
has yet survived outszde its borders, viz. in Moham~ 


‘ 
| 


medanism, for the Koran states that Jesus was not} 
crucified, but that God, being “the best of those that: 
devise stratagems,” caused one of the enemies of Jesus 
to assume his appearance, and be crucified in his 
stead, taking Jesus up into heaven. It is often for- 
gotten that the Mohammedans believe with Christians | 
that Jesus was truly the Messiah, the Word of God. 
“For,” says the Koran (Sale’s translation), “when 
God decreeth a thing that he desires to bring into - 
existence he only saith unto it Be, and it is, and thus 
he created Jesus the son of Mary without a father.” 
Hence, the “Word.” The vital difference between 
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Christian and Moslem is, that the latter believes the 
connection of Jesus with the world is severed, that he 
no longer exercises his spiritual dominion by his own 
will, nor by the will of God, having been superseded 
by Mohammed. 

Leaving now those who confess their faith by 
squadrons, according to the belief in which they have 
been brought up, let us note a few singularities of 
Opinion, uttered by persons who do not so “readily 
range themselves under ’isms.” 

It has been said that the species of angels are 
innumerable, each individual constituting a distinct 
species; it has also been alleged against free inquiry 
that its tendency. is so decidedly towards variety of 
opinion that in the end it may be expected there will 
be as many distinct beliefs, as there are persons to 
hold them, so that, as with the angels, each man will 
have to be placed in a category by himself. 

But in respect of any further comparison. with 
angels, there are multitudes who regard it as holding 
good only if the angels are such as issue from below, 
even as that “Survey of the Life and~Work of 
Jesus Christ,” entitled “Ecce Homo,” was compared 
to something foul vomited from the infernal pit. 
This, however, though uttered by a man whose good- 
ness is deservedly honoured, is the language of ex- 
cessive bigotry, inasmuch as the author of the work 
referred to was distinctly within the Christian pale, 
while some of those whose views we shall notice will 
not claim to be so regarded. Such narrowness as we 
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have mentioned is (at least, among Protestants) rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past, and the high moral and 
intellectual qualities of many, who in belief are, like 
Goethe, “decidedly non-Christian,” are freely admitted 
by the chief defenders of orthodox beliefs. For 
example, Dr. Farrar, in the twelfth page of his preface 
to the eighth edition of “The Life of Christ,” says, “I 
hope to use no single word of anger or denunciation 
against a scepticism which I know to be in many cases 
perfectly honest and self-sacrificingly noble.” And 
as to intellectual eminence, he writes as if unquestion- 
ably the men of greatest mental power in the present 
age were unbelievers in the supernatural elements of 
Christianity, for he deprecates the opinion that a 
belief in the New Testament as it is cannot be enter- 
tained in the present day by a man of the higher 
order of intellect. 

And it is scarcely surprising that he should have 
fears for the intellectual status that will be conceded 
to orthodox believers, since the modern advocate of 
orthodoxy finds himself opposed on an important 
historical problem by the chief modern historians ; on 
questions of Biblical criticism by the greatest Biblical 
critics ; and on the question of the inviolability of the 
order of nature by the most eminent men of science ; 
—our Newtons and Faradays having been succeeded 
by men who rarely avow belief in the miracles at- 
tributed to Jesus in the Gospels. 

This is perhaps the fittest place in which to in- 
troduce a passage from Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s 
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“Life and Words of Christ” (pp. 1-3), showing the 
reverence with which certain great men of the past 
regarded Jesus, being, too, mostly men of free 
thought. “We all know,” Dr. Geikie says, “how lowly 
a reverence is paid to him in passage after passage by 
Shakespeare, the greatest intellect known, in its wide, 
many-sided splendour. Men like Galileo, Kepler, 
Bacon, Newton, and Milton set the name of Jesus 
Christ above every other. To show that no other 
subject of study can claim an equal interest, Jean 
Paul Richter tells us that ‘the life of Christ concerns 
‘him who, being the holiest among the mighty, the 
‘mightiest among the holy, lifted with his pierced hand 
empires off their hinges, and turned the stream of 
centuries out of its channel, and still governs the ages.’ 
{Spinoza calls Christ the symbol of Divine Wisdom ; 
Kant and Jacobi hold him up as the symbol of ideal 
perfection, and Schelling and Hegel as that of the 
union of the Divine and the human. ‘I esteem the 
' Gospels,’ says Goethe, ‘to be thoroughly genuine, for 
there shines forth from them the reflected splendour 
of a sublimity, proceeding from the person of Jesus 
Christ, of so divine a kind as only the Divine could 
ever have manifested upon earth.’ ‘How petty are 
the books of the philosophers, with all their pomp,’ 
says Rousseau, ‘compared with the Gospels!” 
“Jesus Christ,’ says the exquisite genius Herder, 
‘is, in the noblest and most perfect sense, the realized 
ideal of humanity.’ ” 
Thus we see that even to those who reject entirely 
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his supernatural character, and care not to claim the 
appellation Christian (as eg. Goethe)—even to these, 
with few exceptions, Jesus Christ is the “ Best and 
Greatest” of mankind. There are, indeed, forming 
an intermediate class containing many names of 
eminence, those who still “ profess and call themselves 
Christians,” while avowing their disbelief that Jesus 
fulfilled the conditions requisite to constitute him the 
Messiah of Hebrew prophecy ; who cannot admit that; 
he wrought any miracle, nor believe in his bodily 
resurrection from the dead, yet state their belief that! 
he lived a life perfectly sinless, even during the period | 
of youth. The late George Dawson (2 g.) takes his’ 
place here, and one of the most recent biographers of 
Jesus—the late Dr. Theodore Keim—seems to be of 
this class. He says, zr ‘This true and living image of 
the human Christ can never again be reconciled with 
its directly mysterious and superhuman attributes ;” 
and on p. 15, “For ourselves, no conviction has be- 
come more certain, in the contemplation of this life, 
than that there where dwelt the truest and noblest 
humanity, not only a religious genius, but a miracle 
of God and his presence on earth, was at the same 
time revealed; himself the person and in no other 
sense the miracle, the human nature allied with the 
divine, the corporeal temple of God. That the re- 
ligious genius will not suffice is most clearly shown 
by this, that the manner in which Jesus is. singled 


* “*Jesus of Nazara,” vol. i. p. 14. Theological Translation Fund 
Library: Williams and Norgate. 
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out and distinguished from all others as the sinless 
one, does not belong to the conception of a genius, 
in which there is a relative and no absolute great- 
ness. With this sinlessness not merely the dogmatic, 
but also the historical Jesus must stand or fall.” 

And in vol. il. p. 67 Keim further says, “We may 
hazard the conclusion .. . that the tireless wrestling 
of God after a representation of a perfect, yes, a god- 
like being, a beloved Godlike image in earthly form ” 

. . has “been crowned with a success worthy of God 

. in the person of Jesus himself.” 

A belief mainly similar to the above has been. de- 
fended by Dr. Martineau, and is held by many Unita- 
rians; see, for example, “The Soul’s Way to God,” 
by Rev. Charles Beard, pp. 30, 31. This work is 
published by the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; and from another publication of the same 
society, “Conscience and Faith,’ a translation from 
the French of the late Athanase Coquerel /7z/s, a noted 
liberal Protestant, we extract the following, see p. 
-110:—“ When I read again and again his sublime and 
_ powerful words, I mark his vast immeasurable supe- 
) riority to all that surrounded him: to the Jews of his 
| age, to the sages of Greece, to the Roman masters of — 
_ the world, to his own disciples—even the greatest of 
them, St. John and St. Paul—to all his successors, 
' even the most eminent and most saintly. I find him 
_ so superior to modern wisdom, to the morality of our 
_ time, to existing religious systems, including those 
which take their origin from him ; I see him so closely 
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and so really in union with God ; I see him so great, / 
so simple, so good, so pure, so human, that it pains | 
me to hear him called my equal or yours, and I re- | 
cognize in him with rapture the Head and Master | 
of humanity, the Redeemer or Liberator, the Elder 
Brother, the King of men, the Son of God far excel- | 
lence. I cannot help admitting that, while still most 
truly man, he is as perfectly divine as it is possible to 
be on earth, and infinitely beyond anything we could | 
ever have imagined.” 

To Dr. S. Davidson, also, Jesus is “a person such 
as the world never saw before—the living type of an 
ideal humanity, pure and perfect.” * 

Lastly, we presume that the Rev. Stopford Brooke 
also belongs to the same class—of those, namely, who 
have ceased to affrm the physically miraculous, yet 
who regard Jesus as possessing a really supernatural 
elevation of character. 

Descending from these altitudes, we come to many 
persons who do not commit themselves to an ex- 
pression of belief in the absolute sinlessness of Jesus 
throughout his whole career, yet who employ super- 
latives in stating his relative height as a man. 

The author of the well-known work, “ Supernatural 
Religion,” says, in effect, that Jesus never has been 
and never can be surpassed, while hitherto he has ex- 
celled all others.| Thus: “The teaching of Jesus 
carried morality to the sublimest point attained or 


* Introduction to ‘* Study of New Testament,” p. 463. 
T See vol. ii, p. 487. 
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even attainable by humanity. The influence of his 
spiritual religion has been rendered doubly great by 
the unparalleled purity and elevation of his character. 
Surpassing in his sublime simplicity and earnestness, 
the moral grandeur of Chakya-Mouni, and putting to 
the blush the sometimes sullied, though generally 
admirable, teaching of Socrates and Plato, and the 
whole round of Greek philosophers, he presented the 
rare spectacle of a life, so far as we can estimate it, 
uniformly noble and consistent with his own lofty 
principles, so that the ‘imitation of Christ’ has become 
almost the final word in the preaching of his religion, 
and must continue to be one of the most powerful 
elements of its permanence.” And in p. 489 this 
author remarks of the teaching of Jesus, “ It is too 
divine in its morality to require the aid of miraculous 
attributes. No supernatural halo can heighten its 
spiritual beauty, and no mysticism deepen its holiness. 
In its perfect simplicity it is sublime, and in its pro- 
found wisdom it is eternal.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold views him who preached 
from the Galilean Mount as “the Only ;” for he tells 
us that “Nothing is righteousness but the method 
and secret and sweet reasonableness of Jesus Christ.” * 

Sometimes, in estimating the qualities of Jesus, 
superlatives are employed only in reference to other 
great ones of the past and present, and without pro- 
nouncing on the future. Thus, the hero of “ Sartor 
Resartus,” and vehicle of Carlyle’s utterances therein, 

* “God and the Bible,” p. 9. 
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says (p. 243), “Look on our divinest symbol: on 
Jesus of Nazareth, and his life, and his biography, | 
and what followed therefrom. Higher has the human 
thought not yet reached: this is Christianity and| “ 
Christendom; a symbol of quite perennial infinite 
character, whose significance will ever demand to be | 
anew inquired into, and anew made manifest.” 

Mr. J. A. Froude also says, “The most perfect 
being who ever trod the soil of this planet was called” 
‘the Man of Sorrows.’ ”’ * 

Miss F. P. Cobbe, too, speaks of “The virtuous 
life and martyr-death of Christ—the most perfect of 
sacrifices ever made by man.” f 
A “Beneficed Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land,” who thinks that if that Church wishes to con- 
tinue long in existence she must completely abandon 
her dogmas and traditions, and whom therefore we 
class with the opponents of the miraculous, speaks, in 
p. 36, of a tractate entitled the “Gospel of the King- 
dom,” of “the religious consciousness of Jesus as the 
highest form of spiritual apprehension, the moral 
teaching of Jesus as the most perfect rule of life and 
conduct, and the example of Jesus as the purest type 
of active and disinterested goodness hitherto presented 
to the progressive imitation of mankind.” | 

Mr. K. Chunder Sen, without comparing Jesus 
with any other, says of him, “The complete abnega- 


* From article ‘‘Calvinism,” in the second series of ‘‘ Short 
Studies on Great Subjects,” p. 45. 
T ‘‘ Religious Duty,” p. 320, 
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tion of self he taught and lived, for the glory of God’s 
name and the salvation of mankind. He wholly 
surrendered himself to God, and dedicated his will to 
the Divine.” * 

The late Thomas Scott, in his “ English Life of 
Jesus,” after condemning each of the Gospels as either 
wholly or partly unhistorical; says in conclusion (pp. 
348, 349), “Our aim has been simply to test the his- 
torical character of the Gospel narratives, and the 
process has drawn out the image of one, of the facts 
of whose life we know indeed but little, but who 
stands out in himself pure, loving, gentle, and merciful 
to all men. We see before us one who embraced all. 
the suffering and heavy-laden in the wide circle of his 
love, and who spoke of his mission specially as a 
charge to seek out and save that which was lost.” 

The late John Stuart Mill, towards the close of 
the posthumous volume “ Essays on Religion,’ though, 
as might have been expected, he uses a qualifying 
“perhaps,” yet testifies to the nobility of the character 
of Jesus. Speaking of the Jesus of the Synoptics, he 
says, “ Who among his disciples, or among their prose- 
lytes, was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed 
to Jesus, or of imagining the life and character re- 
vealed in the Gospels?” Mill attributes to him 
“profundity of insight,’ and places “the prophet of 
Nazareth ... in the very first rank of the men of 
sublime genius of whom our species can boast. When 
this pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities 


* <<Tnspiration,” p. 20. An Anniversary Lecture: Calcutta, 1873. 
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of probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr 
to that mission who ever existed upon earth... 
it remains a possibility that Christ actually was what 
he supposed himself to be—not God, for he never 
made the smallest pretension to that character, and 
would probably have thought such a pretension as 
blasphemous as it seemed to the men who condemned 
him ; but a man charged with a-special, express, and 
unique commission from God to lead mankind to 
truth and virtue.” 

M. Ernest Renan’s Portrait of Jesus presents 
greater alternations of light and shade. He tells us, at 
the conclusion of his book, “Jesus is the highest of 
those pillars which show to man whence he comes, 
and whither he ought totend. In him was condensed 
all that is good and elevated in our nature.” But “He 
was not sinless ... it is probable that many of his 
faults have been concealed.” Still, “there never was 
a man, Chakya-Mouni perhaps excepted, who has to 
this degree trampled underfoot family, the joys of 
this world, and all temporal care. , . . Whatever may 
be the unexpected phenomena of the future, Jesus will 
not be surpassed . . . all the ages will proclaim that, 
among the sons of men, there is none born who is 
greater than Jesus.” 

We have taken note of a confession of faith in 
Jesus to the effect that his greatness is unsurpassable, 
that “the tireless wrestling of God” after a perfect 
man has in him been successful. 

We are now to notice and record some expressions 
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of an opinion not exactly coinciding with this, and in, 
some respects decidedly the opposite thereof—pausing 
just an instant to remind those who need the reminder 
that Professor Huxley has not withheld his tribute, 
since, quoting the two great commands in which “the 
law and the prophets” are epitomized, he terms them 
“That Noble Summary of the whole duty of man.” * 
The late Ralph Waldo Emerson, while affirming 
that only the genius speaks from himself, and that 
“that sublime spirit” “Jesus always speaks from 
within, and in a degree that transcends all others,” 
distinctly records a belief in his imperfection, and his 
looking for the appearing of a greater than he—-a com- 
plete man. “ Jesus,’ says Emerson, in his Essay on 
History, “astonishes and overpowers sensual people. 
They cannot unite him to history or reconcile him 
with themselves. As they come to revere their in- 
tuitions, and aspire to live holily, their own piety 
explains every fact, every word.” Jesus, therefore, 
was to Emerson “conceivably great, not incon- 


ceivably.” “The saints and demi-gods whom history 
worships we are constrained to accept with a grain of 
allowance.” “Before the immense possibilities of 


man, all mere experience, all past biography, however 
spotless and sainted, shrinks away” (Essay on the 
Over Soul). Shakespeare is greater in mental power ; 
both Jesus and he looked on the universe of Nature 
and Man with results opposite in the extreme. ~ “ It 
must be conceded,” says “the wise American,” at close 


* See Contemporary Review, November, 1871. 
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of his Lecture on Shakespeare (see “ Representative 
Men”), “that these are but half views of half men. 
The world still wants its poet-priest, a reconciler . 
for love is compatible with universal wisdom.” In 
this essay on Shakespeare, Jesus is not, it is true, 
mentioned by name, only alluded to as an Israelite. 

But in his “Song of Nature,” Emerson unmis- 
takably expresses the sentiments we have attributed 
to him, in respect to the relative greatness of Jesus. 
Thus :— 


“Still the man-child is not born, 
The summit of the whole. 


I travail in pain for him, 

My creatures travail and wait ; 
His couriers come by squadrons, 
He comes not to the gate. 


“Twice I have moulded an image, 
And thrice outstretched my hand : 


One in a Judzan manger, 

And one by Avon stream, 

One over against the mouths of Nile, 
~ And one in the academe. 


“ But fell the starry influence short, 
The cup was never full.” 


Yet, sooner or later, he that shall come, will come. 


“ The sunburnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones, and countless days.” 
For— 


“No ray is dimmed, no atom worn, 
My oldest force is good as new; 
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And the fresh rose on yonder thorn 
Gives back the bending heavens in dew.” 


Theodore Parker attributes to Jesus some degree 
of moral as well as intellectual imperfection, while 
showing, however, a warm and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of him as a great and good Being, a living and 
true Man. But he, too, shall speak for himself (see 
works edited by F. P. Cobbe, vol. i. p. 165). “ Jesus, 
a young man full of genius for Religion.” On p. 193, 
‘Sometimes he is said to be an enthusiast who hoped 
to found a visible kingdom in Judea by miraculous 
aid.... Evenif the fact be admitted, as I think it 
must be, .. . his honesty, zeal, self-sacrifice, heavenly 
piety still shine out in the whole course of his life.” 
On pages 195, 196, “Jesus... in this nation of 
forms ... falls back upon simple Morality, simple 
Religion, united in himself the sublimest precepts and 
divinest practices, thus more than realizing the dream 
of prophets and sages ; rises free from so many pre- 
judices of his age, nation, or sect; gives free range to 
the spirit of God in his breast ; sets aside the law, 
sacred and time-honoured as it was, its forms, its 
sacrifice, its temple, and its priest; puts away the 
Doctors of the law, subtle, learned, irrefragable ; and 
pours out doctrines, beautiful as the light, sublime as 
Heaven, and true as God. The philosophers, the 
poets, the prophets, the Rabbis,—he rises above them 
all. Yet Nazareth was no Athens, where philosophy 
breathed in the circumambient air; it had neither 
porch nor lyceum, not even a school of the prophets. 
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Doubtless he had his errors, his follies, faults, and sins 
even ; it is idle and absurd to deny it.” On p. 200 
we meet with the following hearty tribute :— 
“Serene in awful loveliness ...a Man of the 

highest type. Blessed~be God that so much manliness 
has been lived out, and stands there yet, a lasting 
monument to mark how high the tides of divine life 
have risen in the human world. It bids us take 
courage and be glad, for what man has done he may 
do; yea, more. 
““ Jesus, there is no dearer name than thine, 

Which time has blazoned on his mighty scroll ; 

No wreaths or garlands ever did entwine 

So fair a temple of so vast a soul. 

There every virtue set his triumph-seal ; 

Wisdom conjoined with strength and radiant grace 

In a sweet copy Heaven to reveal, 

And stamp perfection on a mortal face 

Once on the earth wert thou, before men’s eyes, 

That did not half thy beauteous brightness see, 

Even as the emmet does not read the skies, 

Nor our weak orbs look thro’ immensity. 


Once on the earth wert thou, a living shrine, 
Wherein conjoining dwelt the Good, the Lovely, the Divine.’ 


“Here was the greatest soul of the sons of men; a ,~ 
man of genius for religion; one before whom the 
majestic mind of Grecian sages and of Hebrew seers 
must veil its face.” 

Professor F. W. Newman’s estimate of Jesus is far 
lower than any we have yet quoted. He ranks him, 
it is true, among the “kindling souls,” to be “named 
with special honour,” but quotes a sentence from the 
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Quarterly Review respecting Madame Roland 07 To 
say that she was without fault would be to say that 
she was not human”), as expressing or implying his 
own strong conviction of the moral frailty of every 
human being. Were a biographer to write a life of 
Jesus or of any man, in which no defect of moral 
character could be discerned, he would, nevertheless, 
believe that, being simply a man, he must be “ frail 
and imperfect.” But in regard to Jesus, Mr. Newman 
says,* “I have given... indications of points in 
which the conduct of Jesus does not seem to me to 
have been that of a perfect man: how any one can 
think him a universal model is to me still less intelli- 
gible.” 

In a tract on the “ True Temptation of Jesus, ete 
says, after allowing for exaggeration in the Gospel 
narratives, “it comes before me as certain fact, that 
the true temptation of Jesus was the whisper made to 
him, ‘Are you not possibly the Messiah?’ and by it 
the legendary devil overcame him.” 

And in respect of the relative: moral position of 
‘Jesus, he says (or said in 1853), at the conclusion of 
the chapter above alluded to in “Phases of Faith,” 
“in consistency of goodness Jesus fell far below vast 
numbers of his unhonoured disciples.” 

The Jesus of Professor Newman is, perhaps, morally 
‘comparable to the “ Savonarola” of George Eliot. 

Strauss, in his “Life of Jesus for the People,” 


* «Phases of Faith,” second edition, chapter on ‘‘ Moral Perfection 
of Jesus.” 
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while admitting that the Nazarene had a “ harmonious 
mental constitution,” yet does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce him an arrant enthusiast, “a fanatic, and not 
a common one either,” zf he ever expected a second 
advent, and this he leaves in some doubt; but he, 
too, had better speak for himself: “ Jesus,” says he,* 
- “appears as a beautiful nature from the first, which 
had only to develop itself out of itself to become more 
clearly conscious of itself, ever firmer in itself, but not 
to change and begin a new life; a condition which 
naturally does not exclude individual uncertainties 
and errors, the necessity of a constant serious effort 
to overcome self and deny self, as Jesus acknowledged 
by disclaiming, as has been stated above, the predicate 
of ‘good’ attributed to him. For the different, or 
rather the evasive form in which this speech is repre- 
sented in Matt. xix. 17, is certainly a later alteration.” 

And again he says, “he who expects to come 
again after his death, as no human being ever has 
done, is, in our opinion, not exactly a madman, be- 
cause in reference to the future imagination is more 
possible, but still an arrant enthusiast.” “ Nor should 
it be said that a fanatic would not have produced the 
historical effects which Jesus did produce ; would not 
have had the sound and lofty views which, up to this 
point, have been analyzed. This may be true of 
an impostor, and this character, therefore, we leave 
entirely out of the question. But it is no unusual 
phenomenon to see high spiritual gifts and moral 


* Authorized Translation : William and Norgate, p. 283. 
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endowments tempered with an ingredient of enthu- 
siasm ; and of the great men of history it might even 
be absolutely maintained that not one of them would 
have existed without enthusiasm” (pp. 323, 324). 

We are not acquainted with the works of any 
writer of the present day who does not account Jesus 
of Nazareth at least a good and great man. We know 
not one who would now speak of him in terms of 
pure censure or contempt. “ Perhaps Voltaire,” says 
Emerson, “was not bad-hearted, yet he said of the 
good Jesus even, ‘I pray you, let me never hear that 
man’s name again.’” And if we go back to that last 

\century, and cross the Channel, we may also chance 
} ; . . 

\to hear the Galilean termed an impostor. We believe 
it was Volney who wrote of “ The three Impostors— 
Moses, Mohammed, and Christ.” All that, we may 
well believe, is finally got rid of.* 

And it will be well, perhaps, to terminate here our 
cursory survey of opinions relative to the Prophet 

* We mean among respectable British writers at least, to whom 
the only alternatives are—either Jesus was, a¢ lowest, a great and good 
man, or he was a person whose life was so enshrouded in fable that we 
have no right to form any opinion respecting him. It appears, how- 
ever, that if we descend low enough we shall alight on expressions of 
Opinion utterly hostile to the fame of the Nazarene, for since writing 
the above we have met with the following, bearing no earlier date than 
1866 :—‘‘ Never since he ascended to his throne was he the object of a 
more passionate adoration than now ; never did he encounter the glare 
of a hatred more intense, and more defiant ; and between these, the 
poles of a contemplation incessantly directed upon his person, there are 
shades and levels of thought and feeling, many and graduated, here 
detracting from the highest expressions of faith, there shrinking from 


the most violent extremities of blasphemy.”—‘‘ Divinity of our Lord,” 
etc., by H. P. Liddon, M.A., p. 17. 
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of Galilee, since we do not see our way to the de- 
cision of any doubtful point respecting either the 
moral or intellectual rank of Jesus or the super- 
natural position claimed for him by the method of 
counting votes, nor by accepting the dictum of any 
writer, however notable or with whatever authority 
he may claim to speak. 

It may, however, be interesting to append an 
account of the state of feeling respecting Jesus 
which recently existed (and probably does still) 
amongst some of our Asiatic fellow-subjects, who 
have emancipated. themselves from their inherited 
faith, and who have adopted that of pure theism. 
We quote from an article in the Contemporary Re- 
view for February, 1870, by Sophia Dobson Collett. 
She says— 

“The present state of feeling on this subject is 
thus epitomized in an article (avowedly by Keshub) 
on ‘The Spirit of Christ, in the J/udzan Mirror, 
April 30, 1869: ‘There is an infinite diversity of 
feeling among Brahmos respecting Jesus of Nazareth, 
ranging from intense hatred on the one hand, to 
profound reverence and personal attachment on the 
other. Many there are, especially among the old 
Brahmos, who look upon him with almost the same 
spirit of sectarian antipathy and abhorrence as 
Hindus, and even go the length of calling him an 
impostor. Such ideas are happily dying out. The 
vast majority of our brethren of the progressive school 
cherish respect and gratitude towards Christ, and some 
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even accept him as a guide and master... . Surely 
it is our interest and duty to receive from him that 
practical moral influence which he is appointed in 
God’s economy to exercise on our souls, to love him, 
and revere him, and follow his teachings and example.” 

For ourselves, we shall not think it necessary to . 
prove that Jesus was both morally and intellectually 
far above the average of men; we shall assume that 
each of our readers is sufficiently familiar with the 
New Testament, and has enough soundness of judg- 
ment to conclude, without going further, that the 
great Nazarene was not, if we know anything of him, 
in any respect de/ow the average human being ; a fair 
subject of inquiry being—how high above that standard 
he may be placed, if, indeed, the height be not infinite. 


(Cae WoW hg MONE Be 
JESUS: IMPORTANCE OF THE INQUIRY. 


WE have seen how differently men think of Jesus, 
and what various beliefs and opinions have found 
expression concerning him. Is it, then, worth our 
while to consider the questions hereby raised, and to 
endeavour to follow the rule, “ Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good,” in the present instance, by 
trying and searching what knowledge is possible for 
us respecting the prophet of Galilee? And if even no 
knowledge, yet what evidence of probabilities? Is the 
subject important to us? We are told on all sides 
that it is, and that the question, “ What think ye of the 
Christ?” is, even in this our day, perhaps the most 
weighty that can by any possibility engage our 
attention. 

That word “ Christendom” is very suggestive—the 
dominion of Christ. It reminds us what mighty in- 
fluences, emanating either directly or indirectly from 
Nazareth, have been at work in building up our 
modern civilization, such as it is. Influences, if not 
always the direct result of Jesus’ teaching and life, 
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yet of men’s faith in him—of what has been taught 
respecting him. Hence, what other historical subject 
can compare with this in importance, affecting, as it 
does, the whole community of nationalities constituting. 
Christendom? 

And, apart from its interest as a historical question, 
and looked at merely as one of general human interest, 
the fact that Jesus has occupied some of the most 
gifted minds from his own age down to the present 
day might well arouse our curiosity, so that we also 
may be excused for desiring to look into the circle 
of ideas and sentiments revolving around him as 
a centre. The questions connected with Jesus of 
Nazareth are, then, important, if we only knew as 
much as this. But we know also that these questions 
personally concern us much more intimately. Looking 
at the estimate of Jesus given above by those who 
do not acknowledge him as the Hebrew Messiah— 
the King anointed of God, if even the lowest estimate 
of those we deemed it worth while to quote be found 
correct, still Jesus is one of the souls specially note- 
worthy for their kindling power, and surely we need 
all influences for good that we can readily have access 
_ to, to restrain our native selfishness and to fan into a 
flame, even if intermittent and but faintly burning, 
any spark susceptible of enthusiasm for humanity. 
Better than nothing if love of the Nazarene constrain 
us but thus far—or, if not love, say admiration of or 
sympathy with him, “Look on our divinest symbol— 
Jesus of Nazareth,” says Carlyle, “a symbol whose 
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significance will ever demand to be anew inquired 
into.” If it prove a veritable symbol of salvation 
from sin, shall it not be welcome? Yea, if the name 
of Jesus prove itself a talisman, operating, we know 
not how, to surround us with a pure atmosphere of 
thought, and to stir our languid souls with impulses 
to good, with yearning towards “the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,” then we shall not have sought 
acquaintance with him in vain. 

But we will remember that perhaps the most vital 
element of righteousness is—Truth. It is the whole 
of the theory, and no small part of the practice. For 
Truth comprehends the whole of knowledge, which 
if not of facts, is but sham knowledge. We will, then, 
try to come to “the knowledge of the truth,” “as it is 
in Jesus,” or, at any rate, to such knowledge of the 
facts about him as is possible for us. 

If we see reason to believe he has been com- 
missioned by God “to lead men to truth and virtue,” 
we shall do well to follow his guidance. If we find 
him worthy to be “a universal Model,” we shall be 
improved by being moulded, to some extent, after his 
image. 

But now, what does the Church say of the impor-| 
tance of learning all that she professes herself able to, 
teach of Jesus? Let us hear the words which she has 
transmitted to us as being the words of Jesus himself. | 
“Every one, therefore, who heareth these words of 
mine and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise | 
man, who built his house upon a rock.” “Come unto 
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me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall 
‘find rest unto your souls.” “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” “He that believeth not hath been judged 
already, because he hath not believed on the name 
of the only begotten Son of God.” “This is life 
eternal, that they should know thee the only true God, 
and him whom thou didst send, evez Jesus Christ.” 

The importance of knowing the truth concerning 
Jesus is also affirmed in the New Testament in words 
which are not given as having been uttered by Jesus 
himself. We appear to be told* that it was the 
Baptist who said, “He that believeth on the Son 
hath eternal life; but he that obeyeth (or believeth) 
not the son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” 

If Jesus be in very truth God’s Anointed, King 
and Saviour of mankind, Incarnate Righteousness and 
Wisdom, then indeed it is manifestly of great moment 
that we should know this, and render to him the 
obedience due.. The vast importance of believing on 
Jesus, and openly confessing this belief is distinctly 
affirmed by most of the writers of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. Thus Paul tells the Roman believers (x. 9): “If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from 

* John iii. 36. 
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the dead, thou shalt be saved.” We find also in 
2 Thess. i. 7-9 the following words :—“ the revelation 
of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of his 
power in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them 
that know not God, and to them that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus: who shall suffer punishment, 
even eternal destruction from the face of the Lord.” 
“ How shall we escape,” says the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, “if we neglect so great salvation ?”’ 
The writer of the fourth gospel states that the object 

eld in view by himself in writing it was, “that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing ye may have life in his name” 
(xx. 31). See also 1 John iv. 3: “Every spirit, which 
confesseth not Jesus is not of God;” and 15, “Who- 
soever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
- God abideth in him, and he in God.” Again (v. I0, 11), 
“He that believeth not God, hath made him a liar; 
because he hath not believed in the witness that God 
hath borne concerning his Son.” Also 2 John 9-11, 
“Whosoever goeth onward and abideth not in the 
teaching of Christ, hath not God: he that abideth in 
the teaching, the same hath both the Father and the 
Son. If any one cometh unto you, and brings not 
this teaching, receive him not into your house, and 
give him no greeting: for he that giveth him greeting 
partaketh of his evil works.” Finally, in 2 Peter ii. 1, 
we read of persons, for “denying even the master that 
bought them, bringing upon themselves swift de- 
struction.” 

D 
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These words are still echoed and re-echoed from 
ten thousand pulpits, and as many Christian teachers 
ring constantly the changes, and they are various, 
on the words, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” On the one hand, we are told 
by divines of the Episcopal Churches of England and 
Ireland, as well as by the Roman Catholic, in the 
words of the Athanasian Creed, that, ‘“ Whosoever 
will be saved: before all things it is necessary that 
he hold the Catholic Faith. Which faith, except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled: without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly ;” a portion of 
this Catholic faith being the words quoted concerning 
Jesus from the same creed in the former chapter. 

And we are also informed by divines of the 
Church of Scotland, quoting from their Confession of 
Faith, viz. that of Westminster, chap. 33, par. 2, 
“The wicked, who know not God, and obey not the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, shall be cast into eternal 
torments.” For those who ask to have these “eternal 
torments” more plainly defined, there is the answer 
to Question 29 in the “ Larger Catechism,” viz. “Most 
grievous torments in soul and body, without inter- 
mission, in hell fire, for ever.” To these torments all 
are destined who age not saved, and lest it be supposed 
that only the flagrantly “wicked” will be thus con- 
demned, we quote Answer to Question 60, “ They who, 
having never heard the gospel, know not Jesus Christ, 
and believe not in him, cannot be saved, be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives according to the 
light of nature.” 
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But here it is due to ourselves and our readers 
to admit that we cannot profess to urge the hideous 
clauses above quoted as reasons why we should seek 
to know Jesus. We let them stand as part of what 
is still nominally held and authoritatively stated, but 
we do not now write for such as accept /2terally 
either the Catholic or Calvinist creed in its entirety. 
We are not speaking of such persons as explain away 
what is most offensive to the unsophisticated (like the 
late Charles Kingsley, who wrote, in all sincerity, in 
defence of the Athanasian Creed), but of those who 
profess to believe either creed in its most obvious 
sense. We shall hardly obtain serious readers from 
amongst these. 

The masses of the people, also, who frequent 
Methodist and other evangelical places of worship, 
and especially those who are found at “revival 
services” and in the ranks of the “Salvation Army,” 
give utterance in song to their conviction of the 
supreme need for belief in Jesus as “the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world.” 

“ Believe, and all your sin’s forgiven ; 
Only believe, and yours is heaven.” 
So the Methodists; but the more thoroughgoing of 
the Evangelicals echo the oft-quoted words found in 
some collections of hymns for revival services :— 
“ Till to Jesus’ cross you cling 
By a simple faith, 
Doing is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death.” 
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We see, then, that the question “ What think ye of 
the Christ?” is truly a momentous one, and, in words 
at least, is by the majority confessed to beso. It is 
not a question confined to any particular class or 
section, but one that intimately concerns the welfare 
of every individual, and as such ought to command 
the serious attention of all who are able. to consider 
it, and who have not already done so. 

This great importance of the subject is, strange to 

‘say, to many the very reason why they do not 
seriously entertain it as a question. Awestricken by 
‘the terrible doom pronounced on want of belief—on 
unbelief, they hasten to silence any unwelcome doubt 
- of the truth of the creed which they have been trained 
from infancy to regard as certainly revealed from 
_heaven; such doubt they unhesitatingly stifle as 
“ devil-born.” 

This is an attitude, however, which we, on the eve 
of an inquiry into the truth concerning Jesus, cannot 
take. Whatever may be our private conviction, it 
does not become us to assume beforehand the truth 
of any particular view or set of views. 

The whole question is to us, at this our present 
standpoint, an open one, excepting only the extreme 
aspects we have already noticed, but to reprobate as 
too absurd for this discussion.* Therefore, and 
because we are bound, previous to inquiry, to admit 


* We mean that we—and, we presume, our readers—had already 
given such attention to them as they deserve, and had rejected them 
long before entering on the present inquiry, any consideration of these 
revolting dogmas belonging to a more elementary stage. 
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the possibility of the truth of each and every one of 
the various beliefs we have, without criticizing, noticed 
respecting Jesus, we are also under obligation to 
recognize the magnitude of the issues involved, and to 
confess that doubt on the main questions must be 
indeed misery—that suspension of judgment would 
be fatal to inward peace. 

To say that a subject is important is to affirm that 
it is important to know the truth respecting it. This is 
now generally acknowledged. The age is passed in 
which men could be publicly asked to silence doubt 
in any other way than by resolute searching after. 
truth. To stifle doubt is evidence of laziness, | 
cowardice, or imbecility. To be apathetic regarding | 
a matter of such grave import is a state of mind 
wholly indefensible; the trifler himself admits his 
folly. Those who state that the truth cannot be 
known, have assuredly no right to do so before they 
have tried to find it. For our own part, as regards 
the question of the importance of the subject, we are 
disposed to admit it, even if the result of inquiry be 
that no evidence of the supernatural is forthcoming 
in connection with the great Nazarene. In that case, 
to say nothing further of the moral benefit to be 
derived from studying the character and teaching of 
Jesus, it would still be a great work, in which each 
may be allowed to help according to his ability, to 
free the world from the terrible dogmas which cluster 
around the name of Jesus, some of which we have 
alluded to above. For z/ Jesus was, after all, a merely 
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natural man,—indeed, if there be no evidence amount- 
ing to a balance of probability for the miraculous, 
then these doctrines can no longer be sustained, and 
deserve to perish as colossal fictions, of which great 
will be the fall. 

That the author of “Supernatural Religion,” for 
example, came sincerely to just this negative con- 
clusion, is evident to any one, not a bigot, who reads 
him. He believed himself able to enlighten others on 
the subject, and was therefore justified in attempting 
to do so. To dismiss his plea of duty as a mere pre- 
text is worse than a breach of good manners; and to 
stigmatize him as guz/ty, because he gives the reasons 
for his honest convictions (however mistaken he may 
be), is to show that one has not apprehended one of 
the most elementary ethical truths.* 

There is one aspect of the subject which does not, 
it seems to us, command the attention it deserves. 
That is, the moral obligation resting on men, and 
especially on teachers of religion, to refrain from 
affirming the truth of any disputed proposition, unless 


* We were led to make these remarks on reading the following in 
reference to ‘‘Supernatural Religion: ”—‘‘ The guilt of one single 
murder, which shortens the span of one little life, seems trivial com- 
pared with the guilt of this prolonged effort, under the pretext of ful- 
filling the duty of religious inquiry, to reverse and annul the greatest 
gift of Divine goodness to-a dark and sin-disordered world; and, after 
the true Light has dawned, to shut up the present and all future genera- 
tions of mankind in Stygian darkness for evermore.”—‘‘ Supernatural 
Revelation ; or, First Principles of Moral Theology,” by Rev. T. R. 
Birks, p. 17. We may, however, remind ourselves and readers that 
though the work from which we have obtained this verdict bears a 
recent date (1879), yet the author belongs to a former generation. 
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they possess evidence of its truth. We are often told 
that belief is free, that a man has a right to hold and 
express any opinions he chooses on religious topics. 
But his liberty of speech does not release him from 
the duty to refrain from affirming that to be true 
which he does not know to be true, at least when its 
truth is disputed. 

Thus, if a man had a right understanding of the 
moral obligation of veracity he would see that it would 
be wrong to say with Dr. Watts, without the prefix, 
“T believe ”— 

*“* There is a dreadful hell 
And everlasting pains, 


Where sinners must with devils dwell, 
In darkness, fire, and chains,” 


unless he knew it to be true. It is not sufficient, for 
example, for him to point toa similar statement in 
any book of the Bible, as proof of its truth, unless he 
has previously proved that every statement in that 
book, or by its author, is true. 

We do not condemn as guwz/ty of untruthfulness 
those parents and ministers of religion who make 
such affirmations in good faith, even though they have 
not sought for evidence of the truth of the proposition 
affirmed, but we say they err through ignorance of 
what veracity requires of them, and that their act of 
thus seriously affirming a statement whose truth they 
have not verified, is, considered in itself, a wrong act 
Many ministers of religion need to have this doctrine 
of the supreme importance of truth and truthfulness, 
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and what is involved therein, pressed home on them ; 
they need, many of them, as they preach to others, 
to be preached to themselves, and to have their 
consciences, on this so often dormant side, stirred and 
awakened to sensitiveness. 


CHALERRA LT, 
HOW MAY WE OBTAIN KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS? 


_ SINCE it is important that each one of us, learned 
or unlearned, should come to the knowledge of the 
truth respecting Jesus, or since it is, at least, desirable 
to ascertain what we can know of him, we have next 
to ask—where may we get the satisfaction we require? 
How may we obtain knowledge of Jesus? 

Certainly not from his own writings. Jesus did 
not write, or if even he wrote a few letters it is 
allowed nothing has been transmitted to us which 
we can depend on as having been written by him. 
But there are other celebrated names of antiquity, 
borne by men who likewise did not write—take, for 
instance, the famous one of Socrates, or the infamous 
one of Nero. How may we learn anything of them ? 
The probable reply will be—by consulting their 
biographers or historians, by reference to the pages 
respectively of Zenophon and Tacitus. True, and 
then you may know what Zenophon wrote of Socrates, 
and what Tacitus wrote of Nero. We desire, let us 
say, to form a just estimate of the character of Queen 
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Elizabeth, and for that purpose consult Hume. Do 
we, then, know what Elizabeth was? No; we only 
-know that Hume wrote thus and thus of her. If, 
on the contrary, we had read Lingard and adopted 
his judgment of that princess, it would differ from 
that of Hume. And Hallam would lead us to a 
conclusion different from that of either of the others. 
It is notorious what dissimilar verdicts have been 
pronounced on Mary Stuart ; but the case which has 
struck us most forcibly is that of Madame Roland. 
In our first chapter a quotation was introduced from 
the Quarterly Review respecting her; it was this :— 
“To say that she was without fault would be to say 
that she was not human.” A reader of this passage 
thus meeting her name for the first time, would surely 
form an exalted opinion of her character. If, then, 
he happened, afterwards, in reading Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution,” to see her there termed “the noblest 
of all living Frenchwomen” (vol. i. p. 263); and to 
remark, in vol. ii. p. 78, “ Envious men insinuate that 
the wife of Roland is minister, and not the husband ; 
it is, happily, the worst they have to charge her with,” 
that opinion would be confirmed, and he would be 
almost inclined to think “the force of Nature could 
no farther go.” 

Yet let an ingenious youth who has thus learned 
to think of Madame Roland meet with another who 
has only heard of that lady from the Regius Professor 
of Modern History in Queen’s College, Belfast—Mr. — 
Charles Duke Yonge—and in the following words, 
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thus :—“ It was in more than oné point of view cha- 
racteristic of the party” (the Girondins) “that the 
person who, of all others, had the greatest weight in 
its councils was a woman of the name of Roland, the 
wife of one of the Norman deputies, and of so san- 
euinary a temper that as early as the summer of 
1789 she had recommended the assassination of the 
king and queen, while they were still in fancied 
security at Versailles, and that, in the course of the 
next year, she plotted the assassination of one who 
was by far the ablest of her husband’s colleagues, 
because he was not prepared to acquiesce in the 
measures of extreme violence which alone found 
favour in’ her eyes” (p. 229). This one will probably 
regard her as simply a monster of ferocity, the other 
thinks of her as a spotless heroine. And each can 
quote, in his own support, the verdict of history. 
Alas for us, if our “life eternal” must depend on 
these things ! 

Where we are greatly interested in getting at the 
truth, we must not, it is clear, confine ourselves to 
one writer, nor only to the writers on one side, but 
having consulted each, it rests with us to decide be- 
tween different authorities. We must ask, what were 
the sources of information open to the several his- 
torians or biographers? Did they avail themselves 
of them? We ask this of each; and, further, is he 
careful or careless about writing what is true? Has 
he any bias likely to mislead him ? 

By thus using the true key to the treasures of 
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_ knowledge—cautious inquiry, though still liable to 


— 


err in details, we may be generally sure of certain 
broad facts of history and biography, by which the 
after course of events may be made more clear. And 
are we thus asked to know the truth “as it is in 
Jesus” by those teachers of Christianity who insist 
most strenuously on the necessity of our knowing 
him? Not so. The watchword of the Church is 
not “Inquire,” but “ Believe.” Most of her authorized 
ambassadors seem to say, “ Believe—without inquiry, 
if you can; but if not, inquire of us, and we will 
produce you evidence—of a sort.” The “only true 
Church” claims to be the infallible teacher of the 
truth about Jesus, and how many churches claim to 
be inheritors of the fundamental truths respecting 
him? But the most ancient claimant and the most 
modern agree in the character of their appeals to the 
ignorant. They first try to alarm them into belief, 
and, if unsuccessful, they endeavour to astonish them 
into it. “ Behold the blood” (of St. Januarius). “ Bow 
down your soul before this well-attested miracle of 
healing wrought on a devout Catholic by his touching, 
in faith, a leg-bone of a martyred saint, or at least 
make a pilgrimage to La Salette or Lourdes, and you 
may receive the faith that cometh by hearsay.” 

“To remove your doubts, if you wish to believe, 
God will cause our ‘prophet seer and revelator’ to 
stand in the air without support.” 

But the Catholic Churches, especially the Roman, 
have many other arguments, and appeal in many 
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other ways to different classes, convincing only those 
who already believe that an “only true Church” does 
exist somewhere. 

Popular Protestantism, too, claiming no infalli- 
bility, professes herself able to direct you to a “short 
and easy method” of obtaining a knowledge of Jesus. 
Appeal is made to the individual consciousness. 
“You know you have often done wrong—you feel 
yourself a sinner. You feel that you deserve the 
torment of hell for ever. Those feelings are convic- 
tions of sin, wrought in you by the Spirit of God. 
You know, too, that you cannot save yourself. You 
feel that you need a Saviour. Well, this Saviour, 
Jesus, has been provided for you. We are authorized 
to present him for your acceptance. Believe on him, 
and you are saved.” 

Some persons, however, perhaps the majority, do 
not feel thus, and it would seem that people generally 
are less susceptible of such convictions than they 
were a few generations ago. And many there are 
who distinctly reject the inference of eternal damna- 
tion, from the consciousness of sin. The “bad con- 
science” of former days readily accepted this doctrine; 
the more civilized “moral faculty” of this latter part 
of the nineteenth century decidedly rejects it, so that, 
though still believed in, it is generally on other grounds 
than the affirmation of conscience. 

“But,” says the advocate of Evangelical Pro- 
testantism, “does not the story of the Cross carry 
with it its own evidence? That God, the Creator and 
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Lord of the Universe, moved by Infinite Love, should 
become man, and suffer death at the hands of his 
creatures to atone for their sins, and save them! ! 
Could fallen man have invented this ?” 

To which we may reply, without calling in question 
the scriptural doctrine of atonement, that we are not 
compelled to choose between accepting the popular 
doctrine as a Divine Revelation, and rejecting it as a 
human invention. Nor does the request for evidence 
of the necessity for such a sacrifice imply any doubt 
that Infinite Love would willingly have made it, if the 
necessity had existed. 

“Well,” replies our Evangelical friend, “the evi- 
dence you request is readily producible. Have you 
not known a foul-living man, a contemner of all 
things sacred—at length, his hardened soul reached 
by the Gospel message; a cold horror seizes him, 
his heart is chilled and heavy with the fear that the 
hell he deserves will be his doom. Yet see him half 
an hour after, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and 
in his right mind. An ‘unutterable tenderness’ has 
come over him; he is experiencing ‘all the silent 
heaven of love. What though the big tears are, all 
unheeded, swiftly succeeding each other down his 
cheek, his face is radiant with a divine joy. He 
knows that his sins are forgiven, his leprosy cleansed. 
He is amazed, overwhelmed at the long-suffering love 
of Jesus—such love to him. And now, see, he is 
ready ‘to testify to all around, that he, even he, has 
mercy found.’ That man’s life is henceforth changed. 
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He is cleanly, sober, loving, and reverent, and the 
strongest wish that possesses him is that others, too, 
may be rescued from the mire of sin, and saved from 
the fire of hell. Now, what has wrought this change 
but the Holy Spirit witnessing to the blood of the 
Lamb? Witnessing not only to his own spirit, but 
to all observers, that by that blood, through faith 
therein, he is saved. Will not this evidence of Divine 
interposition satisfy you? This is no fiction. In 
thousands of lives this salvation has been an accom- 
plished fact. And I appeal to your knowledge of 
such facts.” 

We, on our part, willingly and gladly admit the 
reality of such facts, and that such conversions are 
often lasting ; nor do we deny that such “works of 
grace” may well, from their quality, be termed divine. 
But the whole seems to us quite in accordance with, 
and such as might have been expected from, the 
natural workings of human emotion under the cir- 
cumstances. In all that there is really no proof of 
the supernatural. We see, indeed, in the above case 
abundant evidence of the sincerity and intensity of 
the man’s belief, but none whatever of its accuracy. 
We met, the other day, in Good Words for the Young 
(November, 1870), with an account, by the late Dr. 
Macleod, of the fear entertained by the West High- 
landers of an imaginary sea-monster, termed a water- 
horse, or kelpie. His informant, a certain Donald, 
considered his own intense fear a reasonable proof 
of the monster’s existence. ‘“‘Och, och!’ said poor 
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Donald, ‘that day and hour [ll never forget—never, 
never, as long as I live... I trembled all ower.’ 
‘Why ?’” said the doctor. “‘ You may ask, for I never 
was feared for mortal thing, nor for mortal man, nor 
for a bull; and if I was feared that day, tell me hoo 
was that possible, if the horse was not there?’ (in the 
lake). ‘I could not be feared except for that. So, 
you see, he was there. Yes, he was there.’ ‘ Indeed, ” 
said Dr. Macleod ; “‘ but did you see him there?’ ‘Qo, 
no,’ said Donald, slowly and meditatively, ‘I did not 
—see him—that is—altogether—actually ; but tee 
‘But what?’ “But as he was there, and as theres 
not a doubt about ¢#at, I] am thankfu’ that I did xot 


,~>”) 


see him, you may be sure. 

His belief that the monster was there produced 
the terror, it mattered not whether the belief was well 
or ill founded. And in the above case of conversion 
the man had inherited or acquired in childhood his 
general Christian belief—that of the popular Pro- 
testantism. In his state of sin, and while hearing a 
“powerful preacher,’ such a belief, right or wrong, 
would, if once allowed to operate, naturally produce 
such a state of terror. The greater wonder is that so 
many remain unmoved. And any modern Whitfield 
or Wesley, nay, even a Moody, finds little difficulty in 
persuading one in great fear, who is already convinced 
that Jesus died to atone for all the sins of al/ mankind, 
that he therefore died for 4zm. Let the penitent for 
but a moment realize this, his own belief, and rest on 
it as desired by his spiritual guides ; reflection super- 
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vening, he becomes, on the instant, conscious that e 
has believed, and therefore he is saved. No wonder 
the rebound is great from terror to joy, when he ex- 
claims, “ My debt is paid, my soul is free, and I am 
justified.” “I the chief of sinners am, but Jesus died 
for me.” Hence, too, arises grateful love. 

Nor is it wonderful that such an emotional con- 
vulsion parts him for ever from his past life, that it 
should prove purifying to a large extent; for it is 
generally inculcated, except by Calvinists, that wilful 
sin, after conversion, cancels his pardon, and places 
him again under the wrath and curse of God. There 
are, however, many instances of such relapse. 

Leaving, then, on our right hand and on our left, 
these and other “short and easy” substitutes for the 
true method of cautious inquiry, we shall have, before 
reverting to it, to encounter another objection. It is 
urged that if we can only obtain a knowledge of Jesus 
by the slow, tedious, and uncertain method of historical 
inquiry, the poor and ignorant may well despair of 
doing so; there is then no gospel for them, but only 
for the learned, or for the wealthy who have leisure 
to become so. “We,” say they, “contend that the 
poor have a right to have the gospel preached to 
them, and affirm that they have in their hearts and 
consciences ‘a verifying faculty’; they have, or by 
faith they may have, the witness within them. You 
insist on their becoming theologians, of the sort speci- 
fied by Sir William Hamilton. Hear what he says: 
‘Christian, and more especially Protestant, theology 

E 
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is little else than an applied philology and criticism, 
of which the basis is a profound knowledge of the 
languages and history of the ancient world. To be 
a competent divine is, in fact, to be a scholar.’ Set 
the poor man ¢#us on his way to Jesus, through ‘the 
languages and history of the ancient world, and 
when would he reach him? The task would be im- 
possible. Such a course would be of uncertain result 
even for the learned, as historians themselves will 
bear witness. A recent Professor of History (Gold- 
win Smith) tells us,* ‘ Historical evidence is not a 
ground upon which religion can possibly rest. And 
Mr. Froude, one of our greatest living historians, asks 
how we can talk of a science in history, in which we 
can only guess at the probable, instead of knowing 
the certain. In ‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ 
p. 13, he says, ‘ Tacitus and Thucydides were perhaps 
the ablest men who ever gave themselves to writing 
history, the ablest and also the most incapable of 
conscious falsehood. Yet even now, after all these 
centuries, the truth of what they relate is called in 
question. Good reasons can be given to show that 
neither of them can be confidently trusted. If we 
doubt with these, whom are we to believe?’ We 
cannot suspect historians of a bias against their own 
profession, therefore when ¢hey point out the inutility 
or untrustworthiness of history in general, we cannot 
but believe them, and we are therefore sure that God 


* “Rational Religion and the Rationalistic Objections of the 
Bampton Lectures for 1858,” p. 108. 
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never intended us to attain to the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent (which knowledge is eternal 
life) by the laborious and uncertain paths of historical 
research. Those who advocate this method of coming 
to Christ, calling such ‘cautious inquiry’ ‘the key of 
knowledge,’ do in effect ‘shut up the kingdom of 
heaven against men: they enter not in themselves, 
and those who are entering they hinder.’ ” 

There are persons who would hit us thus hard—for 
did we not begin the chapter by pointing out the un- 
certainties of history >—and who would plead after the 
above fashion against inquiry, but to what end? Can 
they alter the truth that historical questions must be 
solved by the cautious methods of modern inquiry, 
or left unsolved? All past biography belongs more or 
less to this historical region, and how can that of Jesus 
be excluded ? No; if we cannot thus know the broad 
facts of his life, we cannot know them at all. Of the 
detail we may possibly know little or nothing, and 
perhaps, in what seems best established, we may have 
to be content with probability. The question is, 
What knowledge of Jesus is available for us, and how 
may we obtain it? There are, presumably, great diff- 
culties in the way of entire certainty respecting some 
important points, else why such diversities of opinion ? 
Well, what then? If we cannot get certainty, let us 
take the greatest probability, and if that is not worth 
much, let us confess our ignorance and then hold our 
peace. At any rate, we can do better than to exclaim, 
Ist, that it is absolutely necessary to salvation to 
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know Jesus; 2ndly (in the same breath), that we 
cannot know him by historical inquiry—attempting 
to reconcile the paradox by dignifying with the name 
of knowledge the blind traditional belief acquired in 
infancy, namely, because born in such and such a 
place, and of such and such parents. We hold it 
better to follow the advice of that other Jesus, a pre- 
decessor of the Nazarene, who quietly advises* to 
“Profess not the knowledge therefore that thou hast 
not.” 

And as to the necessity laid on us (according to 
the Church) to know Jesus or perish eternally, if 
the knowledge is necessary, it will probably be found 
attainable by rational methods ; if not so attainable, 
this to us will be sufficient proof that no such neces- 
sity exists. But perhaps our evangelical friend would 
like to hear Professor Goldwin Smith speak to the 
same purpose, in the work quoted above, p. 107, “If 
he” (God) “has not given us conclusive evidence of 
any fact which we may imagine to be of vital im- 
portance to us, it must be because that fact is not of 
vital importance in his eyes.” 

We have seen, however, that there are conclusions 
in which all agree, so that we have already a standing 
ground, a base of operations. 

Thus we know that Jesus of Nazareth was, if no- 
thing more, a great and good man, a religious teacher, 
who, at Jerusalem, “ suffered, under Pontius Pilate,” 
the death of the cross, between the years 26 and 36. 


* Ecclesiasticus iii. 25. 
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What he more precisely was, and whether he pos- 
sessed qualities which must be deemed supernatural, 
and if so, to what order of beings he belongs, and 
how related to us, are questions to which, as the result 
of the inquiry before us; we hope to be able to give 
some sort of answer. 

It is true, indeed, that many, even of the learned, 
have been baffled in their attempts to delineate truly 
the historical Jesus, and that we (being of the un- 
learned) cannot expect to succeed where they have 
failed ; moreover, we can only inquire at second hand. 

Why, then, do you presume to write on the ques- 
tion ? the reader may, not impertinently, ask. 

We reply, that the learned have mostly written 
on this subject for their own class. Moreover, we 
have never met with a life of Jesus which has come 
near to satisfying us—the available materials not 
having been, as it seems to us, efficiently used. Per- 
haps, because first, the critics have often spent so 
much time and labour over comparatively trifling 
questions, that their books are dry reading for the 
general public, however useful their work may have 
been as pioneer work; and secondly, of those who 
have written for the English people, some. have used 
the New Testament without sufficient discrimination, 
while others have gone to the other extreme, and, 
alleging the paucity of materials, have left too many 
unsolved enigmas. 

Finally, we think a just judgment on the main 
questions at issue may be arrived at even by us, the 
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unlearned, by using independent thought on any version 
of the New Testament, and by consulting the critics 
(of various schools) through the medium of trans- 
lations, accepting their conclusions where they agree, 
and using our own judgment where they differ. And 
as even this involves a vast amount of labour, too 
great for the opportunities of most men, we think we 
can do something worth while in the way of lighten- 
ing this labour, and in giving a rough sketch of the 
path of inquiry. We hope, then, that our book will 
not have been written in vain, but that it may be 
regarded as helping to form another needed step in 
the way to the Life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

That any average man. may arrive at a right con- 
clusion on the main questions is a view not confined 
to the Churches. The same opinion is expressed by 
the most renowned of those who, in the present cen- 
tury, have attempted to lead men from the Churches, 
viz. by: Dr. D. F...Strauss, who. says, “It 48a mere 
prejudice of caste to fancy that ability to comprehend 
these things appertains exclusively to the theologian 
or man of learning. On the contrary, the essence of 
the matter is so simple, that every one whose head 
and heart are in the right place may well rest assured 
that whatever, after due reflection and the proper use 
of accessible means, still remains incomprehensible to 
him, is in itself of very little value.” * 

We return, then, to a fuller consideration of the 
question—Where may we obtain reliable information 


* P. 8 of Preface to “Life of Jesus for the People.” 
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respecting Jesus of Nazareth? And here there isa 
general agreement that, setting aside the super- 
natural methods of the Churches, there is little or 
nothing to be gleaned respecting him outside of the 
New Testament, beyond confirmation of the bare 
facts that he lived in Palestine, and was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, which we get from the Roman his- 
torians. The histories of the Jews, written in the 
century after Jesus, teach us nothing about him. The 
silence of Flavius Josephus, the Jewish historian 
whose works have been preserved to us (setting aside 
the interpolations, which, however, give nothing new), 
is well known. Justus, the other Jewish historian of 
the time of Josephus, and a rival of that writer, wrote 
the history of the Jews to his own time, the third 
year of Trajan, but, says Photius, a Christian author, 
“being under the Jewish prejudices,” “he makes not 
the least mention of the appearance of Christ, or of 
what things happened to him, or of the wonderful 
works that he did.” * Philo, of Alexandria, though a 
contemporary, appears to have been ignorant of Jesus’ 
existence. 

The teaching of the Nazarene, and the cures pre- 
sumably wrought on many of his hearers, constituted 
a social movement affecting the lower strata of pro- 
vincial Jewish society, but, as we shall perhaps see 
more clearly, had but little political significance. 

In the Apocryphal Gospels not a single detail can 
be relied on. 


* Whiston’s ‘‘ Josephus.” 
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In early Christian writers there is little to be found 
except what is of a character similar to the contents 
of the Gospels, if we except two or three new sayings 
of Jesus, which we may notice further on. Practically, 
then, we are shut up to the New Testament, and for 
our knowledge of this sacred volume, we, who are 
unable to read it in the original, must rely on the 
learned who have translated it for us. Every one has, 
or may have,in his hands some version of this volume. 

But are the learned sure that they possess the true 
Greek text, the original text of each book of the New 
Testament? On the contrary, they well know that 
they, in many cases, have it not, being bewildered by 
the various readings. “ ‘The critical labours of Gries- 
bach,” as we are told by Samuel Sharpe, the Egypto- 
logist, “in examining the age and value of the manu- 
scripts, and in settling the Greek text of the New 
Testament, are too well known to need any remark. 
His text, in the edition dated Leipsic, 1805, is the 
standard to which most scholars appeal.” This is 
quoted from Sharpe’s Preface to his translation of 
Griesbach’s text, his first edition having been published 
in 1840. But since that time many others have 
added the results of their researches, especially, Dr. 
Tischendorf has appeared with his Codex Sinaiticus. 
And how near do Biblical scholars now approach to 
perfect knowledge of the original text? It is well 
known that not a single original manuscript remains of 
any of the New Testament Scriptures, and though all 
critics admit that every book therein was written before 
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the close of the second century, we have no manuscript 
remaining of an earlier date than the fourth century. 
There are “three manuscripts of earlier date than 
any others” (we quote from MWacmillan’s Magazine, of 
several years ago, article by G. Grove, entitled, 
“The New Testament under a new aspect”). “The 
first of these, known as the Vatican Manuscript, 
is in the Vatican at Rome; the second, the Alexan- 
drine Manuscript, in the British Museum; and the 
Sinaitic Manuscript is at St. Petersburg. The date 
at which the first and third were written is some- 
where between A.D. 330 and 350, the second is a 
century or so later, say 450. These three are now 
admitted, by those best qualified to speak on the 
subject, to contain the nearest approach which we 
yet possess, or are likely to possess, to the original 
writings of the New Testament.” 

And what discrepancies exist between these and 
the more modern manuscripts? We will quote from 
the same article, two or three of the most striking: 
“There are few who, if asked to name the incident 
which most clearly embodied the justice, mercy, and 
tenderness of Christ, and supplied us with the most 
precious traits of his personal manners, would not 
quote the story of the woman taken in adultery. And 
yet there can be little doubt that this story (John vii. 
53, to viii. 11) did not exist in the original Gospel ; in 
fact, did not make its appearance in any edition till 
the middle of the fifth century.” * “The words (Matt. 


* This passage will be seen separated out by the revisers, who say, 
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v. 44) ‘Bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, although they lie at the very foundation of 
Christian morality, must henceforth be swept away.” 
The following words also are “an interpolation in 
copies made after the middle of the fifth century, 
viz. ‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of; 
for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.’ Even the utterance of our 
Lord on the cross, Luke xxiii. 34, is an interpolation 
of later date than either the Sinaitic or Vatican 
manuscript: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do. 

But, on the other hand, “there is a saying attri- 


99) 


buted to Christ ; it occurs as an interpolation in Luke 
vi. 4, in the later manuscripts, and is as follows :—‘On 
the same day he saw a certain man working on the 
Sabbath, and he said unto him, Man, if indeed thou 
knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou ; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed, and a transgressor of the 
law.” 

It is obvious that omissions of any portions of the 
original text are far less likely to have been made — 
than additions thereto, and as respects these latter, it 
is not to be concluded as certain, that they were made 
after the date of the earliest manuscripts, because not 
found therein; it is known of some that they were 
in existence previously, having been quoted by the 


“* Most of the ancient authorities omit John vii. 53 to viii. 11. Those 
which contain it vary much from each other.” 
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fathers before that date. But in either case their 
genuineness is doubtful. 

And: as to this test of the genuineness of any 
passage in the New Testament, viz. its having been 
quoted by the early fathers of the Church, it may be 
remarked that the alleged quotations, those of the 
second century, for example, differ so considerably 
from the existing manuscripts, that in many cases it 
is a subject of dispute among the critical schools as to 
whether they are quotations from our books at all or 
not, it being asserted by many that they are from 
other books not now existing. 

Now, regarding the early date at which corruption 
of the New Testament abounded, we have the express 
testimony of Origen, who flourished some 120 years 
before the earliest of our manuscripts was written. 
The following is quoted from Dr. Scrivener, in Mr. 
Sanday’s “ Gospels in the second century.” “ Origen’s 
is the highest name among the critics and expositors 
of the early Church ; he is perpetually engaged in the 
discussion of various readings of the New Testament, 
and employs language in describing the then state of 
the text which would be deemed strong if applied 
even to its present condition with the changes which 
sixteen more centuries must needs have produced. . . . 
Respecting the sacred autographs, their fate, or their 
continued existence, he seems to have had _ no infor- 
mation, and to have entertained no curiosity: they 
had simply passed by and were out of his reach. Had 
it not been for the diversities of copies in all the 
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Gospels on other points, he writes, he should not 
have ventured to object to the authenticity of a certain 
passage (Matt. xix. 19) on internal grounds. ‘ But 
now,’ saith he, ‘great in truth has become the diver- 
sity of copies, be it from the negligence of certain 
scribes, or from the evil daring of some who correct 
what is written, or from those who in correcting add 
or take away what they think fit.” 

It is, then, at least highly probable that even the 
earliest manuscripts we possess differ in many par- 
ticulars from those written by the authors themselves. 
This is so, especially with the Gospels, and the result 
is that we can scarcely, in a single instance, be quite 
sure that we have had preserved to us a faithful tran- 
script of the original record, whether of the sayings 
of Jesus or of the circumstances attending his 
actions. 

But though this uncertainty exists, and will con- 
tinue to exist respecting minor details, it does not 
follow that we need remain in a state of similar 
ignorance respecting what the Evangelists wrote of 
the more important matters. 

If we except the first chapters of Matthew and 
Luke, relating to the birth and infancy, since opinions 
are somewhat divided as to whether or not those 
chapters formed part of the original Gospels, we may 
safely affirm, without fear of contradiction from any 
quarter, that if we had perfect translations of the 
original text of each of the Gospels, we should find 
no material difference between these and the four 
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Gospels of the Revised or even the Authorized Ver- 
sion in respect of their statements regarding these 
main features alleged of Jesus’ life and work, viz. : 

1. That he was morally stainless.* 

2. That he was the Christ predicted, the Son 
of God. 

3. That he wrought many miracles (all or nearly 
all those recorded in the respective Gospels). 

4. That he was a God-inspired preacher of 
righteousness, and as such ought to be obeyed. 

5. That he was raised from the dead. 

As to each and all of these important groups there 
is a general agreement, amongst those who ought to 
know, that our present Gospels are substantially faith- 
ful to the original texts, that is to say, each to each. 

The same may be said of the following amplifica- 
tions of Nos. 2, 5, and 3:—That his advent was fore- 
seen hundreds of years before his birth by Isaiah and 
other supernaturally inspired Hebrew prophets, who 
foretold that a Divinely Anointed king of the Israelitish 
people should appear, and that these Messianic pro- 
phecies were fulfilled in the person of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. That Jesus, having been raised from the dead 
and having ascended into heaven, is the Lord, and 
will be the final judge of mankind. That among the 
miracles which he wrought when on earth are to be 
reckoned the feeding and satisfying of several thou- 
sand persons with a few loaves and fishes; and the 


* We do not allege, however, that the moral perfection of Jesus is 
distinctly affirmed in every Gospel of our versions. 
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healing, by a word, of diseases (as leprosy, for instance) 
hitherto pronounced incurable. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist on 
other points as to the teaching of our Gospels, there is 
almost, if not entire unanimity in this—that at least 
they teach the particulars above named, and that in 
so doing they truly represent the original text. 

Reverting now to our remarks at the beginning of 
this chapter as to the need of cautious inquiry before 
accepting as true the statements of historians, those 
remarks apply with greatly increased force to the 
extraordinary narratives of the New Testament. First, 
because, as we have seen, it is of great moment that 
we should know the truth about them, if it can be 
known ; and secondly, because of their extraordinary, 
not to say miraculous, character. 

We will again name two or three of the New Tes- 
tament statements, which possess, in a striking degree, 
both characteristics, viz. of grave importance and of 
marvellousness, as— 

First, That the advent of Jesus was proclaimed 
centuries before his birth; secondly, That by his 
Word alone he caused the multiplication of loaves 
and fishes to an enormous extent ; and thirdly, That 
his dead body was, by divine power, reanimated. 

As regards importance, the first and third of these 
are well known to be the corner-stone and chief sup- 
port of the whole structure of Christian doctrine—of 
Christianity as a doctrinal system. And as to their 
extraordinary nature, without entering on the question 
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of miraculous or not miraculous, we affirm that they 
are quite contrary to—utterly at variance with—our 
life-long experience of nature and human nature; so 
different from our daily and hourly experience of the 
course of events for all the years of our life, and from 
the experience also of all others, so far as we are 

acquainted with them, that we do not know whether 
such occurrences are even possible or not. 

We cannot, therefore, accept them as true—we 
ought not—without rigorous scrutiny of the evidence 
in their favour. It is an ancient maxim that, in 
reference to events admittedly possible, two or three 
witnesses are necessary to establish a disputed fact ; 
but, to prove such statements as we have singled 
out from the New Testament, we must at least— 
in the first place, have the testimony of several 
actual witnesses of the occurrences, agreeing in all 
important points; secondly, we must know these 
witnesses to be of unimpeachable character; and 
thirdly, we must be fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances, to judge whether the witnesses could possibly 
have been mistaken as to what really occurred. 

‘Have we, then, such evidence? Have we in the 
New Testament—z.e. in its writers—the undoubted 
testimony of a sufficient number of such witnesses, 
under such circumstances as preclude the possibility 
of mistake? We shall have to see what answer can 
be truly made to this inquiry. And, while doing so, 
we are free from little questions of translation, inter- 
polation, and so forth, for no one doubts that the three 
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important statements we have singled out were in the 
original manuscripts as they are in our common 
Authorized Version, and in that given us by its 
learned revisers. 

“ There is satisfactory evidence,” wrote Archdeacon 
Paley, “that many, professing to be original witnesses 
of the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; 
and that they also submitted, from the same motives, 
to new rules of conduct.” 

This proposition applies, in all its force, to “the 
feeding of the five thousand,” and also to the resur- 
rection of Jesus, and were we, like Paley, satisfied 
with the evidence for it, it would only remain to 
inquire into the circumstances to decide as to the 
possibility of mistake, and if there were no such pos- 
sibility, we should, I think, accept the statements as 
facts. 

Let us first see whether or not we can accept the 
celebrated proposition of Paley without some impor- 
tant qualifications. | 

The marvellous feeding with a few loaves and 
fishes is asserted in the first four books of the New 
Testament, and the resurrection is either expressed 
or implied in almost every one? 

We turn, then, to the twenty-seven books of the 
New Testament, to inquire: first, Who were the 
writers? secondly, What was the character of these 


ae 
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Writers? and thirdly, What were their sources of 
information ? 

First, then, who were the authors of the New 
Testament ? Was each of its books written by him 
whose name it carries on its front ? 

On looking over the Boyle Lectures for 1863, on 
“The Divine Plan of Revelation,’ by Edward Gar- 
bett, M.A., we were somewhat surprised to find this 
question answered as follows. The author, stating 
that the evidences from miracles and prophecy were 
“positive proofs not even touched at any single point 
by the weapons of modern criticism” (see p. 6), says, 
“It” (modern criticism) “allows a// the books of the 
New Testament to be the productions of the authors 
whose names they bear.” 

Perhaps Mr. Garbett has since made similar state- 
ments in the lectures delivered for the Christian 
Evidence Society ; but, if ignorant of modern criti- 
cism, why did he not remember that, “ If the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch”? In 
contrast to this, we find in the “ Congregational Year 
Book for 1874,” p. 41, that “To so destructive lengths 
has internal criticism proceeded, that there is a school 
which admits the genuineness of five only among all 
the books of the New Testament canon.” Thus the 
Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A., who might even 
have gone a step further, and have said,—there are 
only fous books whose genuineness is not Ropuice by 
some Critic of the first class. 

It will be convenient for us to divide the New 
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Testament books into two classes, viz. those which 
profess to relate the details of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, and those which do not. To the first category 
belong the four biographies or Gospels, and to the 
second all the other books of the New Testament 
canon. As the latter can be more speedily dealt with, 
we will glance at them first. 

Of these twenty-three books there are but four 
which are admitted genuine by the consent of a// 
critics of the highest eminence. These four are—the 
Epistle to the Galatians, the two to the Corinthians, 
and that to the Romans (except its two last chapters), 
all which we may regard therefore as unquestionably 
written by Paul. When such a man as Baur can 
admit only these to be of Pauline origin, we of the 
uncritical class are bound to suspend judgment. For 
who was this Baur? Let us ask a countryman of 
his, though not a follower—Dr. Christlieb, university 
preacher and Professor of Theology at Bonn, who 
will tell us,* “ Of all modern opponents of our old 
faith the greatest is Dr. Ferdinand Christian von Baur, 
Professor of Theology at Tiibingen (died December 
2, 1860), one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
theological scholar of this century ; after Neander, 
the most notable historian of the Church, not only in 
Germany, but in the world; the most indefatigable 
of investigators, especially as regards the history of 


* We quote at second hand from p. 39 of ‘‘ The Wave of Scepticism 
and the Rock of Truth,” a little work written in opposition to that 
entitled ‘‘ Supernatural Religion.” 
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primitive Christianity, in the elucidation of which he 
has deserved well of theology. He stands a head and 
shoulders above all our modern opponents of the 
miraculous. ... If human power, human diligence 
and acuteness, could ever bring about the overthrow 
of our faith, this man would have accomplished it.” 
Others of less “ vigour and rigour” admit as genuine 
about one-third or even half the books of the New 
Testament. Dr. Davidson, for example, nine. Dr. 
Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Theology at Jena, etc., 
puts forth the following in regard to the Pauline 
writings :—“ In addition to the four undisputed Epistles 
I hold to be genuzne the First to the Thessalonians, 
the Epistle to Philemon, and that to the Philippians ; 
as unqualifiedly spurious, that to the Ephesians and 
the three pastoral Epistles ; as spurious with qualifica- 
tions, the Second to the Thessalonians, and that to the 
Colossians. In these two, and especially in the last, 
it appears to me as impossible to conceive that they 
are genuine in every part as that they are in every 
part spurious ; and since this is so, scarcely any other 
conclusion remains for us than the view elaborated by 
Holtzmann in the most recent work on the Epistle 
to the Colossians and the Ephesians, that the Epistle 
to the Colossians which we have ts founded on a genuine 
letter of Paul, retouched by a later hand. But I cannot 
agree with Holtzmann in thinking that the hand is 
that of the author of the Epistle to the Ephesians,” 
. “that to the Colossians being a monument of @ 
development of Paul’s doctrine after the time of Paul. 
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With the Epistle to the Hebrews and that to Barnabas, 
it marks the first phase of this development, determined 
chiefly by Alexandrian influence. The second phase 
of it is mainly represented by the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, the tendency of which towards Church union 
has already been foreshadowed in the First Epistle of 
Clement and the First of Peter.” * 

Turning now to the greatest champion of the old 
faith who has appeared in modern times, Dr. Augustus 
Neander, who was Professor of Theology in Berlin 
University, we find he doubts the Pauline origin of 
the First Epistle to Timothy. In his “ History of the 
Planting, etc., of the Christian Church by the Apostles” 
(Ryland’s Translation, 1851), he says, in footnote to 
p. 339, “ I cannot deny that when I come from reading 
other Pauline Epistles, I feel myself struck by the im- 
pression of something not Pauline.” 

The Apocalypse, he, like Luther, “cannot acknow- 
ledge as a work of the apostle;” and the Second 
Epistle of Peter he unhesitatingly styles a forgery, 
and gives in a note to p. 376, “ The principal marks of 
the spuriousness of this Epistle.” f 

Professor Plumptre would plead for at least a sus- 
pension of judgment in regard to this Epistle, for he 
points out resemblances in expression between it and 
the Gospel of Mark (who is, by many orthodox critics, 


* Introduction to ‘‘ Paulinism,” p. 29. 

+ ‘If there is any recent theologian from whom I have learnt more 
than from another, it is the German Neander.”—Professor (now Bishop) 
Lightfoot, May, 1875, in Costemporary Review. 
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supposed to have derived his information from Peter) ; 
only it is unfortunate for his argument that the ex- 
pressions he quotes are not peculiar to Mark, being 
also found in Matthew. 

To readers of the Boyle Lectures for 1863, and 
works of similar character, the notion of any book of 
the New Testament being forged may be a novel one, 
but let them turn to the above-mentioned work of 
Neander’s, and they will find it stated, fol. 204, “Such 
forgeries were not at all uncommon in this century ” 
(the second ?), “and the authors were very adroit in 
justifying such deceptions, for the purpose of giving 
currency to certain principles and opinions.” * 

The Second Epistle of Peter, though professing to 
have been written by an apostle, is of no use to us as 
evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, because of its 
uncertain authorship ; we will therefore dismiss it from 
the present inquiry. As to the other disputed books, 
the Epistles of James and Jude, and the Apocalypse, 
they do not profess to have been written by apostles, 
by witnesses of the life and resurrection of Jesus, 
and therefore will not serve any purpose of evidence 
thereof, except to confirm the fact—which, however, 
does not need confirmation—that a belief in Jesus’ 
resurrection existed before the year 70. 

The three Epistles of John are also anonymous, 
and their apostolic origin is widely questioned ; and 
the nine professing the authority of Paul, besides that 


* See also Strauss, in ‘‘ Life of Jesus for the People,” vol. i. pp. 
148, 149. 
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to the Hebrews (so often ascribed to him), being re- 
jected by the Tiibingen school of criticism, and, even 
if genuine, containing nothing more of import to our 
inquiry than is to be found in the fouradmitted Epistles, 
may also be dismissed from our consideration. And 
on similar grounds the Acts of the Apostles should be 
set aside from the ranks of the witnesses for Jesus. 

Of the nineteen disputed books of the New Testa- 
ment there now remains but the First Epistle of Peter 
to be noticed by us; and, besides the fact that its 
genuineness is questioned by many competent to 
judge, it may be doubted whether it affirms the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus at all, since, according to some 
translators, it states (iii. 18), that he was “made alive 
in spirit.” * It is not to be questioned that Peter did 
actually believe in a resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead, either bodily or only spiritual. 

Turning now to the four Epistles of Paul before 
named, which, according to Baur, “bear in themselves 
so incontestably the character of Pauline originality 
that it is not possible for critical doubt to be exercised 
upon them with any show of reason,” it must be ad- 
mitted that they contain evidence not to be excluded 
from any inquiry concerning the reality of the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead ; but, as it is not certain 
that Paul had ever seen Jesus during his life, we shall 
reserve any notice of these till we treat of the events 
subsequent to the crucifixion. 


* The revisers have ‘‘ being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
in the spirit.” 
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We have next to consider what knowledge of Jesus 
is accessible to us in the four biographies termed 
“Gospels.” Each of these affirms, amid other matters, 
the reality of the two great events, which, as we have 
said, require the confirmation of such weighty and 
uncontradicted evidence. We therefore, as_ before, 
commence by asking, who were the authors of these 
books ? 

We are informed by Paley,* “ The received author 
of the first was an original apostle and emissary of 
the religion. The received author of the second was 
an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time, to whose house 
the apostles were wont to resort, and himself an at- 
tendant upon one of the most eminent of that number. 
The received author of the third was a stated com- 
panion and fellow-traveller of the most active of all the 
teachers of the religion, and in the course of his travels 
frequently in the society of the original apostles. The 
received author of the fourth, as well as of the first, 
was one of these apostles. No stronger evidence of 
the truth of a history can arise from the situation of 
the historian than what is here offered. The authors 
of all the histories lived at the time, and upon the 
spot. The authors of two of the histories were present 
at many of the scenes which they describe, eye-wit- 
nesses of the facts, ear-witnesses of the discourses.” 
Thus Paley; but since his day, what giant strides 
have been made in the field of Biblical criticism ! 

What eminent critic will now affirm that the first 


* ** Evidences,” vol..i. p. 117. 
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three Gospels were written respectively by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke? The Johannine authorship of the 
fourth is also very widely questioned. The first three, 
called from their similarity the Synoptic Gospels, are 
now admitted by all moderate and well-informed 
theologians to be, more or less, of the nature of com- 
pilations, and to be void of the stamp of personal 
testimony to the events they record. For example, 
we are told by M. de Pressensé, of the Orthodox Sec- 
tion of the French Reformed Church,* “ All those who 
have not gone into the question with an inflexible bias 
have agreed to place the composition of our three first 
Gospels between the years 71-80, and to see in our 
canonical narratives the reflection of an anterior tradi- 
tion. The time allowed is very short, as it appears to 
us, for such a legendary manipulation of facts as should 
have entirely transformed them.” 

It will be remembered that the Boyle Lecturer for 
1863 stated, that even the modern critics opposed to 
Christianity admitted that “ All the books of the New 
Testament were the productions of the authors whose 
names they bear”; but if we take up the Boyle Lec- 
tures of three years later (1866) by the well-known 
Professor (now Dean) Plumptre, we find, on pp. 39 and 
40, comparing the Gospels with the Pentateuch and 
the historical books of the Old Testament, he says, 
“So three out of the four bear every mark, in their 
agreement and their differences, of having been com- 
piled, in like manner, from that diffused tradition, and 


* See p. 142 of “‘ Jesus Christ,” Annie Harwood’s translation. 
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those many memoirs of the life of Christ. How far 
the names which the prescriptive tradition of the 
Church has affixed to the four Gospels indicate actual 
authorship, has been, and may be, questioned. The 
substance of the books themselves contains no state- 
ment by the writer as to his own name and position ; 
and the names affixed by transcribers are not in them- 
selves more convincing than the headings, often doubt- 
ful, of the Psalms, or the notes, often misleading, 
appended to St. Paul’s Epistles.” 

Mr. Sanday, in his work written at the request of 
the Christian Evidence Society,* says, p. 151, “ The 
theory that we have in the second Gospel one of the 
primitive Synoptic documents is not tenable.” And of 
the first he says, p. 152, “It is both secondary, and 
secondary in a lower stage than St. Mark: it has pre- 
served the features of the original with a less amount 
of accuracy.” 

We thus see that the ground taken by Paley, in 
reference to the authorship of the Synoptic Gospels, 
has been abandoned as no longer tenable ; and, how- 
ever pardonable ignorance of this fact might have been 
in 1863, it may be presumed no future Boyle Lecturer 
will put forth a statement similar to that quoted from 
Canon Garbett, since even in so widely diffused a 
work as that of Canon Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” we 
find the fragmentary nature of the Synoptic Gospels 
distinctly affirmed, thus: “The Gospels are, of their 
very nature, confessedly and designedly fragmentary, 

* «« The Gospels in the Second Century.” Macmillan, 1876. 
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and it may be regarded as all but certain that the first 
three were mainly derived from a common oral tradi- 
tion, or founded on one or two original, and them- 
selves fragmentary, documents.” * 

The question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel 
occupies a different position. Its Johannine origin 
has been earnestly contended for by Neander, Ewald, 
and other eminent modern critics, and as stoutly denied 
by Baur, and by a constantly increasing number of 
those who have learned of him and of his school. 
“Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 

We can, however, question the critics again as to 
how far they agree or disagree on certain other points 
affecting the authority of the Gospels. For instance, 
all are agreed that they were ascribed respectively to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John some twenty years 
before the close of the second century. 

All are agreed that each of the four was written 
before 180; that the fourth Gospel is rightly placed 
after the others, having been written last ; and that 
the third was written or compiled by the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and previously to his pub- 
lication of that work: most of them are also agreed in 
giving the priority of time to Matthew, as did the 
ancient Church.t 


* See vol. ii. p. 171 (eighth edition, 1874). 

*«St. Matthew’s is certainly the oldest of the Canonical Gospels, 
and therefore it served as a pattern for the two others. That he wrote 
first, and wrote in Hebrew, is the tradition of the ancient Church, re- 
presented by a line of witnesses stretching back into apostolic times, 
and commencing with Papias, which was never questioned by any 
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Matthew wrote in Hebrew according to Papias, 
who flourished about the middle of the second century ; 
but that, says Mr. Sanday, “the large majority of 
modern critics deny to have been the case with our 
present Gospel.” 

It is, however, probable, we think, that its com- 
piler used the work of Matthew as his principal 
source for the discourses of Jesus. 

With regard to the date of the first Gospel, modern 
critics are far from being unanimous. 

Some there are who confirm the testimony of 
Irenzeus (see above, 63-67), but these are extremists ; 
and those who, like the author of “ Supernatural 


) 


Religion,” take the other extreme, refuse to admit 
any positive proof of its existence till a century after. 
Many of those, however, who name a date as early 
as 70, do so only for the nucleus or foundation of the 
Gospel. Keim is one of the most strenuous contenders 
for the early composition of this gospel. He says 
Serene of Nazara,” vol.-1.;p. 73; IG T.F.L%), “The 
book, and not only its source, is written about A.D. 66, 
and “most modern critics ascribe this Gospel, or its 
earliest germ, to this time, or, in general, to the years 
60-70, as indeed Irenzus named the date of the 
preaching of Peter and Paul at Rome (A.D. 64); Baur, 
however, which is quite untenable, has suggested the 
ancient authority. St. Irenzeus adds, that he wrote when intending to 
leave Palestine at the time of the common labours of Peter and Paul in 
Rome, z.e. between 63 and 67 A.D.”—Dr. Dollinger’s ‘‘ First Age of 


Christianity and the Church.” Translated by H. N. Oxenham, M.A. 
Peet Pa. 13: 
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years 130-134, the date of the second fall of Jeru- 
salem under the emperor Adrian; Volkmar, the year - 
115, or, of late, TO5—110.” 

Nevertheless, Keim affirms of the Gospels gene- 
rally, that “the accounts of eye and ear-witnesses were 
a source which had long been dry, and in the oldest 
we possess there is already a world of myths.” 

Dr. Samuel Davidson happens to take the mean 
between the extremes, and names 100 as an approxi- 
mate date for the first Gospel; he thinks the other 
two Synoptics were written within twenty years after. 

It is true, Dr. Davidson’s Biblical criticism pro- 
ceeds a long way on the negative side, yet here we 
find him in substantial agreement with one of the 
most recent Christian apologists, the Rev. Prebendary 
Row, Bampton Lecturer for 1877. 

In these lectures, entitled “Christian Evidences 
viewed in Relation to Modern Thought,” the Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s makes a candid statement of the 
difficulties in the way of a decision, and, in presenting 
us with his own conclusion, is careful to avoid ex- 
tremes. 

We, in fact, see no reason why we should not 
accept his finding as, at least, probable. He says, 
“ The evidence afforded by the earlier writers amounts 
only to a very high degree of probability, which 
diminishes in force as we ascend upwards, and will in 
no case carry us higher than the last ten years of the 
first century. But our greatest difficulty is this, that 
the evidence is made up of the balance of so large a 
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number of intricate probabilities, which vary creatly in 
weight, as to require an intellect highly trained in 
such studies to estimate them at their proper value ; 
and it is, moreover, a kind. of evidence which will be 
estimated differently by different persons” (p. 276). 
And on p. 273, “ The whole of the evidence, however; 
if taken together, may be considered as establishing 
beyond reasonable doubt that the Synoptics were in 
existence during the first twenty years of the second 
century.” 

As far, then, as concerns the Synoptic Gospels, we 
cannot perhaps do better than rest here, where Dr. 
Davidson joins hands with Mr. Row. 

All critics of note are agreed in dating the fourth 
Gospel at least about a generation after the first. 
Some place it over half a century after. But between 
the earliest and latest dates named there is (as in re- 
gard to the first) a difference of some seventy or eighty 
years, the dates ranging from 90 to 160 or 170. 

Dr. Keim, who unhesitatingly denies its apostolic 
origin, while he admits there are traces of its existence 
in Justin, in Barnabas, and as far back as the year 120 
—and to that extent has become, as he says “almost 
the warmest defender of the antiquity of the Gospel”’ 
—closes his long discussion of its date by saying, 
“While, therefore, the ancients, and recently Ewald 
and Weizsacker, as well as Tischendorf—who thinks 
that all the four Gospels ‘must’ have been extant 
soon after the destruction of Jerusalem—have fixed the 
origin of the fourth Gospel at the close of the first 
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century, the Tiibingen school has, with many varia- 
tions, supposed that it took place in the latter half of 
the second century, 160-170: we maintain that it was, 
according to all appearance, at the beginning of the 
second century, the time of that emperor Trajan in 
whose reign John, according to Irenzeus, must have 
lived, about A.D. 110-115” (“Jesus of Nazara,” vol. 1. 
pe 207jn bd) * 

In a note at the same page, Dr. Keim tells us that 
Hilgenfeld and Volkmar also firmly maintain about 
A.D. 160 as the date of the fourth Gospel. | 

But Keim has himself since approached some 

fifteen or twenty years nearer to the Tiibingen critics 
on this question, for in vol. iv. of the same work, he 
tells us (in a footnote to p. 264), “The supposition 
that Barnabas had John ii. 11 in mind, I no longer 
maintain, because I believe I am now able to show 
the somewhat later date of that Gospel (about A.D. 
T30))5 

We find that Dr. Davidson, in his “ Introduction 
to the New Testament,” takes 150 as a probable date. 

Mr. Sanday agrees with Tischendorf in placing 
even “the latest of our Gospels” within the first cen- 
tury, except that he does so with far greater diffidence. 
In fact, a page or two further on he enables the reader 
to qualify this judgment. Thus, “When we say that 
the very names of the first two evangelists are not 
mentioned before a date that may be from 120-166 


* All our quotations from Keim, Baur, etc., are through the medium 
of these translations. 
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(or 155) A.D., and the third and fourth not before 170- 
175 A.D., this alone is enough, without introducing 
other elements of doubt, to show that the evidence 
must needs be inconclusive.” * 

On the same page, he says in respect to the testi- 
mony of Irenzeus, so firmly relied on in some quarters, 
“The cases are not quite parallel, and the difference 
between them is decidedly in favour of Irenzeus; but 
if Clement of Alexandria could speak of an Epistle 
written about 125 A.D., as the work of the apostolic 
Barnabas, the companion of St. Paul, we must not lay 
too much stress upon the direct testimony of Irenzeus 
when he attributes the fourth Gospel to the Apostle 
St. John.” 

From all this it is clear we do not know by whom 
any one of the Gospels was written, nor do we cer- 
tainly know when; while for the fourth Gospel we 
may assume as probable that the most moderate 
critics are nearest the truth, and we may regard as 
somewhat of an approximation to the date of its issue 
any year from 130 to 150. 

We get, however, one evident result, which is, that 
moderate criticism, in relation to the erternal 
evidences for the Johannine authorship of the fourth 
Gospel, leads inevitably to a negative conclusion. 

How different is the situation from that existing in 
the time of Paley! He could speak (as any one from 
the time of Irenzus might have done) of Matthew, 


* “The Gospels in the Second Century,” by W. Sanday, M.A., 
p- 346. Macmillan, 1876. 
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Mark, Luke, and John as “the received authors ”’ 
of the respective Gospels that bear their names, but 
now not one of them is even generally received, by 
those best able to decide, as the author of a Gospel. 

Paley asked why the received authorship of the 
Gospels should be called in question any more than 
that of profane histories. “ Because,” says Professor 
Goldwin Smith, although not, we believe, in reply to 
Paley, “In no one of the five cases (Herodotus, Livy, 
etc.) could there be the slightest motive for attributing 
the work to the person whose name it bears, if it was 
not known to be his, whereas there was obviously the 
strongest motive for attributing a Gospel of uncertain 
authorship to an Apostle.” * | 

The second century abounded, as a matter of fact 
well-known and admitted by Paley, in spurious Gos- 
pels and other writings falsely ascribed to apostles. 
“There was any number of such apocryphal Gospels, 
as Irenzus says.” t “It would be idle,” says Professor 
Plumptre, “to pause on these fables were it not that 
they have leavened, and still continue to leaven, 
the theology of so large a portion of Christendom.” 
The question with Rome is, to an increasing extent, 
he says, whether the creed of Christendom is to be 
based on the canonical or apocryphal Gospels. But 
if, in the canonical Gospels, we have not evidence at 
first hand (as our estimable professor himself admits 
of the Synoptics, see the words quoted from him a page 


* ‘Rational Religion and Rationalistic Objections,” p. 105. 
+ Neander, ‘‘ Life of Jesus Christ,” p. 34. 
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or two back), if these were not written by witnesses of 
the events, are they not also, to some extent, apocry- 
phal? It is now abundantly clear that the universal 
consent of the Church for 1600 years is no guarantee 
to us of the genuineness of any book of the New 
Testament, and the fact that “forgeries” were so 
common in the first two centuries after the apostles 
forms a third reason for extra caution in our inquiries 
for evidence, before accepting the events recorded in 
the Gospels as facts. 

We have, then, already seen that ordinary secular 
history is not to be firmly relied on without careful 
examination and comparison of authorities, and that 
the New Testament records demand that this scrutiny 
shall, in their case, be still more severe, because of— 
first, The paramount importance of the issues depend- 
ing on them ; secondly, The marvellous character of 
the events recorded ; and thirdly, The uncertainty as 
to the authorship of the records. 

If, now alive to the strictness which truth de- 
mands, we leave the critics, and question the Gospels 
themselves for ourselves, let us see how we may 
reasonably be affected by their general characteristics ; 
how a perusal with this object may affect our judg- 
ment of their value as testimony. 

It is generally admitted that such a seit is 
calculated to impress the reader with a conviction 
of the sincerity of the writers ; we feel that they were 
men who believed what they wrote, and whose testi- 
mony may be accepted as to events witnessed by 


“ 
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themselves, whether or not we agree with them as 
to the inferences to be drawn therefrom. 

That the evangelists believed what they wrote is 
manifestly true, but it must be apparent to any candid 
and intelligent reader that they did not write as 
men desirous of giving their personal testimony to 
important events witnessed by themselves, for not 
one of the writers affirms his own presence at any one 
scene ; not one speaks in the first person ; not one 
announces himself by name as the author. For ex- 
ample, of the events described in the first Gospel, 
those at which Matthew was not present are described 
as minutely as are those which may be presumed to 
have transpired in his presence ; and conversely, there 
is as much vagueness when Matthew is supposed on 
the spot as when absent. 

Again, no one, one would think, can believe, after 
reading the four Gospels with a mind attentive to the 
question of evidence, and then comparing Mark with 
Matthew, that these two gospels were written in- 
dependently of each other, for, out of many more 
events than those related in detail, each writer has 
chosen to particularize almost precisely the same, and 
in very much the same order. 

Bearing in mind, then, the vagueness of these 
writings in relation to personal testimony, the un- 
certainty as to the authorship, and as to the relation 
of the writers to the events, as regards both time and 
place, we must conclude that the united evidence of 
the four Gospels is far from sufficient to render credible 
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such a narrative as that of the feeding of the five 
thousand, or that of the resurrection of Jesus, wzthout 
taking into account any discrepancies that occur tn the 
several narrations. 

We need not ask whether the four biographies of 
Jesus which have come down to us in the New Tes- 
tament agree on all points—whether the Gospels can 
be perfectly harmonized. 

If the harmony was complete in every detail, we 
should still, as we have already seen, be uncertain 
whether those details agreed exactly with those 
originally presented by the writers; but it is well 
known, and is generally admitted, that, whatever may 
be the case in matters of vital importance, there are 
numberless small details of time, place, and circum- 
stance in which our Gospels are at variance with each 
other. “I do not regard as possible,” says Dr. Farrar, 
“any final harmony of the Gospels” (see “ Life of Christ,” 
p. 17 of Preface); and in a note to p. 279 of vol. i. 
he observes, “In the face of such’ obvious variations— 
trivial indeed, yet real—such as exist between them, 
in recording exact words (¢.g. those uttered in Geth- 
semane, or by the apostles in the sinking ship) and 
facts (e.g. the order of the temptations and the title 
on the cross), I do not see how their supernatural and 
infallible accuracy, as apart from their absolutely 
truthful evidence, can be maintained.” 

As to the question of the resurrection, there is 
other evidence which we hope to consider in the 
proper place, viz. after the events of the life of Jesus. 
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It has, however, been affirmed that, irrespective of 
the question of authorship of the Gospels, and even 
of their value as testimony, zf they were published 
as early as 60-70 (or any one of them), and if the 
narratives they contain were fictions, “they could not, 
by any imaginable possibility, escape immediate and 
certain detection and exposure.” This was the dictum 
of Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, in a work on miracles. He 
seems to have supposed, like Paley, that as the bards 
of old recited the exploits of their heroes, so the 
preaching of the apostles consisted of a constant 
recitation, not only of the teaching, but of the acts, 
the marvellous deeds of Jesus ; and that, if the Gospels 
were promulgated amongst a people familiar with all 
(?) the details of Jesus’ actual life, anything discrepant 
from these would have been summarily rejected, and 
would never have gained belief in the Church. But 
on what is the notion of the apostles narrating the 
details of Jesus’ public life founded? Certainly it has 
no support in the New Testament. The specimens 
of the preaching of the apostles given in the Acts, 
the Epistles—not only those of Paul, but also those 
attributed to Peter, James, and John—bear no trace 
of such narratives. Besides, the years 60—7o-are the 
earliest zow named by “critics of eminence” for the 
origin of the Gospels, and the writing must have 
preceded the publication by some interval, we know 
not of what duration. But evenif we take the earliest 
date, and suppose the contents of the Gospels at once 
widely circulated among those who had listened to 
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the apostles, we have no ground for supposing that 
a marvellous narrative appearing therein would be 
rejected by any reader because he then met with it 
for the first time. 

“ At that time, everything that seemed to redound 
to the glory of... however extraordinary and in- 
credible, was eagerly welcomed, while witnesses who 
would have ventured to criticize or reject unsup- 
ported statements, or to detract in any way from the 
holy character of . . . had no chance of being even 
listened to.” Might it not have been thus, to some 
extent, after the lapse of a generation from his 
death, with the followers of Jesus, even as Professor 
Max Miiller tells us it was with those of Buddha? 

“As circulates, in some great city’s crowd, 
A rumour, changeful, vague, importunate, and loud, 
From no determined centre, nor of fact, 
Or authorship exact,” * 

so, in two or three decades of years after Jesus’ 
death, might most of the Gospel narratives of won- 
derful events have been spread and believed here and 
there in the absence of the original disciples. Founded, 
many of them, doubtless, on facts, which should be 
stubborn according to their proper nature, yet some- 
how they often become but as the nucleoli enveloped 
in a substance of elastic texture and Protean dis- 
position. 

“ Repent (of incredulity) and believe the gospels,” 
cry some, “or else explain how their narratives could 


* Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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have originated, and how:they could have obtained 
credence.” 

But, say we, has there never, then, in the world’s 
history, been any example of an untrue report having 
been circulated in good faith by those who believed 
on hearsay evidence? 

Or have there, on the other hand, been millions of 
such cases ? 

And is it not sometimes difficult, if even you live 
in the same town, contemporaneously with all con- 
cerned, to ascertain exactly how the thing arose? 
True, difficulties of locomotion may be now easily 
overcome, and Palestine is not so far as Australia, 
for instance ; yet it were hardly worth while for any 
enthusiastic truth-seeker to proceed thither to compel 
rumour to point out her sources, when all the tongues 
have ceased wagging for eighteen hundred years. 

If the object is simply to believe, the old method 
is, after all, the easiest, after the first step 1s once taken, 
viz. we have but to believe firmly (if we can) that 
the whole New Testament is so inspired as to be 
infallible in all details, and no further difficulty will 
be experienced. 

You may then readily enough grant the tendency 
to evolve myths, and the great distance of time 
between the events and the record, since all these 
things, far from being against you, will beautifully 
serve to demonstrate only the necessity for the guard- 
ing inspiration of that record. 

“Truly,” says one, “if a few weeks can throw such 
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a haze around facts, what would a century without a 
written record have done for Christianity, or what 
would that record itself have been without inspira 
tion 2°’ * 

We need not suppose a gap of a hundred years ; 
we have only seen reason, in fact, to look for one of 
seventy years, but herein is “ample space and verge 
enough” for “the myth-making tendency” to work 
in, and even to give a few finishing “graphic touches.” 

This tendency, says Dr. W. B. Carpenter, “ far 
more general than is commonly supposed, builds up 
the most elaborate constructions of fiction upon the 
slenderest foundation of fact” (Mesmerism, Spiri- 
tualism,” etc., p. 94). 

We will ask Mr. Matthew Arnold to give us a 
few instances from Herodotus, and to remark thereon. 
We quote from “ God and the Bible,” p. 47: “Herodotus 
relates that when the Persian invaders came to Delphi, 
two local heroes buried near the place, Phylacous 
and Antonous, arose, and were seen, of more than 
mortal stature, fighting against the Persians. He 
relates that before the onset at Salamis, the vision of 
a woman appeared over an Alginetan ship, and cried 
in a voice which all the Grecian fleet heard, ‘Good 
souls, how long will ye keep backing ?’” 

“ He relates that at Pedasus, in the neighbourhood 
of his own city, Halicarnassus, the priestess of Athene 
had a miraculous sprouting of beard whenever any 
grievous calamity was about to befall the people 


* “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,” p. 293. 
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around ; he says, in one place, that twice this miracu- 
lous growth had happened, in another, that it had 
happened thrice. Herodotus writes here of times 
when he was himself alive, not of a fabulous antiquity. 
He and his countrymen were not less acute, arguing, 
critical people than the Jews of Palestine, but much 
more. Herodotus himself, finally, is a man of a 
beautiful character and of pure, good faith,” and 
putting side by side with these narrations the state- 
ment of the dead saints appearing to many after the 
Crucifixion, the voice to Paul, etc., Mr. Arnold says, 
“we know how the sort of story grows up.” 

He says also, p. 55, “the story of the feeding 
of the thousands may well have had its rise in the 
suspension, the comparative extinction of hunger 
and thirst, during hours of rapt interest and intense 
mental excitement. In such hours a trifling susten- 
ance, which would commonly serve for but a few, 
will suffice for many. Rumour and imagination 
make and add details, and swell the thing into a 
miracle.” 

And for resurrection of the dead, the Gospels 
themselves supply an example of groundless belief 
therein’; that of John the Baptist, for example, by 
Antipas and others. 

Far from relying on popular rumour when she 
announces a resurrection, we may not always do so 
when she simply tells of a death. We may quote 
from Judge Hanson,*—‘“the story told by Foxe in 

* “ Jesus of History,” p. 116. 
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his ‘Book of Martyrs, of ‘one Greenwood, who, 
as a perjured person and a great persecutor, had 
been struck dead by the hand of God, and the use 
made of it by a preacher, as an illustration of divine 
justice in a sermon that he preached in the hearing 
of Greenwood himself, who, by his living presence, 
offered a convincing practical refutation of its truth, 
has been preserved for us in a legal decision.” 

Our Gospels, then, with this yawning gulf of seventy 
or one hundred years between the events (whatever 
they were) and the records (such as they are), do not, 
it must be admitted, supply reliable testimony for the 
truth of even the most commonplace statement, 
unless otherwise supported, say by intrinsic evidence. 
The most conservative person would be ready to 
admit this in any case where religious beliefs were 
not involved. We met, for instance, with the follow- 
ing in reading Professor Aytoun’s “Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers.” He says in the Appendix, to 
justify his disbelief of Wodrow’s statements respecting 
Grahame of Claverhouse (written thirty-six years 
after the events), “‘tradition, of course, is against me, 
but when-I find no articulate voice uttered by tradi- 
tion until after the expiry of thirty years, I am not 
disposed to give much weight to it as an accessory, 
far less to accept it as reasonable evidence.” And 
on the next page he remarks, “vulgar credulity owns 
no limits, and the lapse of thirty years is sufficient 
to account for the currency of the grossest fable.” 
Need we point the application ? 
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Charles Kingsley has given us sufficient reasons 
why we should believe zone of the monkish accounts 
of the miracles:and visions of his Hermits, though 
there is as much evidence in favour of them “as 
there is with most men of the existence of China.” 
Yet he believed in those recorded in the New Tes- 
tament. He shall tell us why. Because, he says, 
“the apostles and evangelists were sane men; men in 
their right minds, wise, calm, conducting themselves 
(save in the matter of committing sins) like other 


human beings. ... The calm, the simplicity, the 
brevity, the true grandeur of the . . . style of the 
apostles and evangelists . . . is sufficient evidence of 


> 


their healthy-mindedness and their trustworthiness’ 
(Se hechlermits Apes): 

Then taking leave of the external evidence—im- 
measurably insufficient—we come (if we are still ask- 
ing, “Where may we obtain reliable information con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth ?’’) to the internal warrants 
for believing. It can only be answered, “Try the 
Gospels.” They ought not, it is true, to be relied on 
as trustworthy evidence for the marvellous, if the 
events of that character cannot otherwise be proved 
credible. Yet the internal evidence may be such as 
to make it almost certain what the main characteris- 
tics of Jesus’ life and teaching were ; and as for single 
details, each will be, in its degree, probably true in 
proportion as it harmonizes with the whole, and as it 
fitly supplies any perceptible gap. If the abnormal 
portions of the narrative seem to be mere excrescences, 
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they must be pared away; if, on the contrary, the 
natural life and teaching of Jesus cannot be separated 
from these elements, it will remain to be ascertained 
why ; we must ask whether this inseparability arises 
from the strength or weakness of the internal evidence. 
In the latter case, we may have to conclude all alike 
dim and uncertain; in the former, we may be con- 
strained to accept the supernatural, notwithstanding 
its lack of external support. 

To the Gospels, then, let us come, and see whether 
their narratives are—in respect of the main features 
of Jesus’ life and teaching—consistent with each 
other ; whether each Gospel is, in all important par- 
ticulars, consistent with itself and with the others. 

This harmony, or the want thereof, must be spe- 
cially noticed in respect to the corner-stone, the great 
central doctrine, and, indeed, entire foundation of 
Christianity, viz. that Jesus was the Christ predicted 
by Hebrew seers. We have seen that, from the de- 
fective nature of the evidence for the “ mighty works” 
recorded in the Gospels, they cannot be used in support 
of this doctrine, nor do the Gospels supply proof of 
the resurrection of Jesus ; which resurrection is repre- 
sented in the New Testament as the sufficient proof 
of his Christhood. If, however, the other evidence for 
the resurrection to which we have alluded should 
_ prove its reality, and if from that and other con- 
siderations the Messiahship of Jesus should be held 
to be established, then we apprehend the otherwise 
incredible accounts of healing leprosy, feeding thou- 
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sands with a few viands, etc. etc., would become 
credible, and many of them even probable. 

We shall, then, have to fix our attention especially 
on the claim made by Jesus to divine authority, with 
a view to ascertain the nature of this claim, and what 
it implied. On this point the third Gospel is in accord 
with the first and second, but being confessedly non- 
apostolic, it can scarcely add to their authority. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves almost exclusively to 
the first two and the fourth, in order somewhat to 
limit the area of research ; and, in respect to the first 
two, shall consider only that portion of the life of Jesus 
common to both, which is, in fact, only his public life, 
since Mark commences, not with the birth of Jesus, 
but with the preaching of the Baptist. And of Mat- 
thew Mr. Sanday says, “The first two chapters clearly 
belong to a different stock of materials from the rest 
of the Gospel.” * 

Coming, then, to the Gospels for information re- 
specting Jesus, we intend giving, first, a brief outline 
of his life according to those attributed respectively 
to Matthew and Mark; and secondly, for comparison 
therewith, an outline still more brief of the life accord- 
ing to the fourth Gospel. 


* ‘““ Gospels in the Second Century,” p. 153. 
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Cr ris hooh Vv, 
THE JESUS OF “MATTHEW” AND “ MARK.” 


AT the time immediately preceding the public appear- - 
ance of Jesus, the Jews of Palestine, and those inhabit- 
ants of its northern province of Galilee who professed 
the Jewish religion, together with their fellow-religion- 
ists in various parts of the Roman empire, believed 
themselves the peculiar people of God, in exclusive 
possession of his law, given in awful solemnity, de- 
tailing their duties both to himself and to each other, 
and also to the outer world; and that they were the 
inheritors of “great and precious promises,” the 
fulfilment of which, though long deferred, was now to 
be looked for. 

They believed that in ancient days God sought to 
rule their ancestors by messages given through pro- 
phets, declaring his will to king and people; and that 
the kings reigned by right divine, as Jehovah’s 
anointed, to execute his commands. 

Of their kings they deemed David the greatest (as, 
indeed, he was the most celebrated), and, with two or 
three glaring exceptions, the one after God’s own 
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heart; and that God therefore promised, yea, even 
swore unto him, that his house should never fail, but 
that the kingdom should for ever be secured to his 
descendants. 

The history—recorded in their sacred books—in- 
formed the Jews, as did also the writings of their pro- 
phets, that their ancestors, both kings and people, 
disobeyed God and disregarded his commands, and 
were therefore punished. That first, the greater por- 
tion of the kingdom, about four-fifths, was wrenched 
away from the house of David, during the reign of his 
erandson ; and that eventually, some centuries later, 
the remainder was taken, the kingdom being. then 
utterly destroyed, and the people sold into slavery or 
forcibly transplanted. 

But prophet after prophet, from the commence- 
ment of their calamities, reminded them that their 
punishment was only temporary. They declaimed 
against wickedness, and exhorted to repentance, and 
sang in lofty and impassioned, though varied strains, 
of the impossibility of God’s forgetting his promise to 
David—he would “heal their backslidings, and love 
them freely.” He would restore them again to their 
own land of Israel, would give them a king of the 
Davidian line, who, besides the outward anointing of 
oil, should be spiritually anointed with righteousness, 
wisdom, and power. God would also, in those days, 
bestow his Holy Spirit on the people, that they might 
be cleansed from their wickedness, and enabled to obey 
his anointed. The prophets dilated in glowing language 
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on the glory and bliss of these Messianic days to come, 
when God should indeed reign, by his anointed, over 
his chosen people ; when “ out of Zion should go forth 
the law, and the word of God from Jerusalem.” But 
the incorrigible should be utterly destroyed. 

The Jews of the time of Jesus also learned from 
their histories, that in the days of the later prophets 
many thousands of their progenitors did actually return 
from captivity, rebuild the temple, and re-establish 
the worship of the one living and true God, and 
that neither these nor their descendants ever after- 
wards disobeyed him so flagrantly as their ancestors 
had done. ‘They continued in their own land, though 
under foreign domination; the voice of prophecy 
became mute, and a process of assimilation to their 
latest conquerors had commenced, when they were 
subjected to a fierce persecution, which aroused them 
to fight for entire freedom, and that successfully. Then 
again were they ruled by a prince of their own, an 
anointed one of God, being also high priest, but there- 
fore not of the line of David, and therefore not the 
anointed one promised by the prophetic voices of the 
past, which were to them the voice of God. Gradu- 
ally, having sought alliance with the Romans, this 
powerful people established mastery over Judza, and 
at length its inhabitants, shortly before the public 
appearance of Jesus, found even the semblance of in- 
dependence taken from them by their former friends, 
who, however, according to their custom, permitted 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion. 
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At this time it was that a general belief was enter- 
tained that the day was drawing nigh—the day so 
long looked for—when God should invest his anointed, 
his Messiah, with the sovereignty of their beloved 
Israel ; when the stranger should be extirpated, or, 
awestricken, should submit to learn humbly of the 
Jew, and to obey the anointed of God, and when the 
dispersed of Israel should be regathered to the land 
of their fathers. | 

It will, we presume, be generally admitted that 
something like this was, by very many, expected soon 
to happen in fulfilment of the prophecies of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God, and this at the time 
when the Gospel of “ Mark” opens. 

We propose now to give a rough outline of the 
substance of the first and second Gospels, dwelling 
chiefly on the portions connected with these expecta- 
tions, premising merely that the books were certainly 
written by persons who believed that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the subject of the Messianic predictions. 
We shall endeavour to confine ourselves to the literal 
sense of the text where possible, and to strictly legiti- 
mate inference therefrom. 

In those days—after the lapse of several centuries 
—again a prophet made his appearance, in the person 
of John, called the Baptist. He was an ascetic, and 
lived in or near the Judzan wilderness, whence he 
came to the Jordan’s banks to announce to the ex- 
pectant multitudes the tidings that the heavenly king- 
dom, so long and so often predicted, was now about 
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to be set up, and that his own mission was to prepare 
them for it by exhortations to repentance, and by 
baptizing true penitents in token that their sins were 
forgiven (Matt. ili. 1, 2). Here we have in brief both 
the exhortation and the tidings—“ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” “John came, who 
baptized in the wilderness, and preached the baptism 
of repentance unto the remission of sins” (Mark i. 4). 

While John baptized with water all who came to 
him, not being able to discriminate between those 
who were sincerely repentant and the insincere or 
shallow, he told them it would be far otherwise with 
the Messiah, who would judge them in his baptism ; 
those whose actions showed true repentance, he would 
admit into his kingdom, baptizing them with the 
Holy Ghost, but the others with fire unquenchable 
(Matt. iii. 11, 12). 

John must have preached with wondrous eloquence 
and power, or else the Jewish nation, believing that 
the time had arrived for the advent of the Messiah, 
was peculiarly susceptible to religious influences, for 
we read that almost the whole people, including many 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, came to John, seeking 
his baptism of repentance for the remission of their 
sins (Matt. iii. 5,6; Mark i. 4, 5). 

Among the rest came Jesus, in whose countenance 
and manner there would seem to have been something 
to impress an observer with a conviction of his moral 
excellence, for John acknowledged his superiority to 
himself, and with exceeding humility hesitates as to 

H 
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whether he shall relinquish his high position in favour 
of the Nazarene (“I have need to be baptized of thee, 
and comest thou to me ?”—Matt. iii. 14); but Jesus 
felt it his duty to make public profession of his re- 
pentance and desire of forgiveness. This evidently 
implies a consciousness of past sin; we need not 
accuse Jesus of the mere hollow conformity of sub- 
mitting to a popular rite.* On the contrary, the plain 
inference from the narrative is that he submitted 
to it in all sincerity, and that he had “a realizing 
sense” of its efficacy, a consciousness that his sins 
were indeed remitted, and that he was now accepted 
as a beloved son of the Father. A dove which 
alights on him after his baptism is regarded by him 
(and rightly so, in the estimation of the writer of the 
Gospel) as an emblem of the Holy Spirit, conveying 
the divine peace to his soul. The evangelist does 
not intimate that John or the spectators heard a voice 
from heaven, or that they were conscious of any 
supernatural manifestation (see Matt. iii. 15-17; also 
Mark i. 10, 11). 

Having thus been assured by the voice of God of 
his special favour, Jesus now longed for communion 
with his Divine Parent. He therefore (following the 
example of the prophets, and of John) went into the 
wilderness, where he remained forty days and forty 
nights without food, without even suffering the 
sensation of hunger. Here, then, was a great miracle, 


* < Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John 
in the Jordan” (Mark i. 9, see 4; and also Matt. iii. 6, 11, 13). 
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and one which raised Jesus to an equality with the 
wonder-working prophets of old, even the two chief, 
viz. Moses and Elijah, who had each been sustained 
this exact time without food by the power of God. 

Though Jesus had had no distinct testimony that 
he was the Messiah, he yet had been acknowledged 
greater than John, the Messiah’s forerunner. The 
heavens also had been opened to him in attestation 
of his possessing the peculiar favour of God ; and now 
the divine power was displayed in his behalf, as it had 
been to the greatest prophets, and to them only. 
Was he not then himself the Messiah—the Anointed 
One of God—to whom all the prophets bare witness, 
and, therefore, not only equal to Moses and Elijah, 
but superior to them both? ‘This question seems 
now to have occurred to him, and, along with it, a de- 
sire to put it to the test. 

But Jesus remembers that always of old it was God 
who gave the word, and that it rather became him 
to wait on God, since he who had kept him hitherto 
“by the word of his power” could still do so, or by 
the same word could send him manna from heaven, as 
he did to the Israelites in the desert. He therefore 
resists the temptation, resolving to be led only by the 
Spirit of God. 

Still, the desire to know whether he really is thes 
Son of God (the Messiah) remains, and the devil 
takes advantage of it by proposing another test. Was 
it not written of the Messiah that he should be the 
peculiar care of angels, and should be borne up on 
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their hands when in danger of falling on the stones? 
Having reminded Jesus of this text of Scripture, the 
tempter suggests to him that he should put it to 
the proof by throwing himself off some high place, 
as the pinnacle of the temple. But Jesus recalls 
another Scripture to repel the temptation, where it is 
expressly forbidden to make: experiments for the 
purpose of trying whether the power of God is with 
us or not (Exod. xvii. 7; Deut. vi. 16). He is thus 
strengthened in his resolve to wait on God. 

But, letting miracle alone, what if, taking advan- 
tage of the popular enthusiastic expectation, he were 
to boldly announce himself as Messiah, and, arming 
the multitudes, were to lead them to victory like the 
Macabees; and, having freed the land from foreign 
domination, were then, like David, to subjugate the 
surrounding heathen, until, repeated conquests adding 
to his power, he might at length be able to overcome 
Rome herself, and, reducing to subjection the mistress 
of the world, would have even the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession. 

According to the literal reading, Satan takes Jesus 
to a mountain, and showing him all the kingdoms of 
the earth and their glory, offers to give them all to 
him, on condition of his falling down and worship- 
ping himself. As there does not exist any mountain 
from the summit of which we can with our bodily 
eyes see all the world, we need not here take the 
literal sense. We may, therefore, conclude that Jesus 
reflected on the means by which the subjugation of 
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the world could be effected, and it seemed to him it 
could only be done by unscrupulous falsehood and 
cruelty.. To determine on attempting it by these 
means would be deliberately to serve the devil, 
whereas men must worship and serve God only, seek- 
ing first the establishment of his kingdom and right- 
eousness, not their own personal aggrandisement. 

This, then, is the grand work to which Jesus will 
devote himself—he will assist John to bring in the 
reign of righteousness, the kingdom of heaven, or else 
will wait till he receives direct instruction from on 
high. The devil has done his worst with him, and 
behold, angels come and supply his wants (Matt. iv. 
I-11). 

If Jesus was now in any perplexity as to what 
course he should pursue, this did not long continue. 
He finds that John’s career has been suddenly cut 
short by Herod, who has thrown him into prison. 
Here, then, is a call to take up John’s work, to begin 
preaching repentance (if not to baptize), and to spread 
the good tidings that “the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” He does not, however, affect the austerity of 
his predecessor, but leaves the desert for his native 
Galilee, to live, not with his mother at Nazareth, but 
at Capernaum, on the lake.* 

At Capernaum he taught in the synagogue on the 

* “Now when he heard that John was delivered up, he withdrew 
into Galilee ; and leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum. 
... From that time began Fesus to preach, and to say Repent ye; for the 


kingdom of heaven is at hand ” (Matt. iv. 12, 13, 17; also see Mark i. 
14, 15, 21). 
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Sabbath, perhaps working for his bodily sustenance 
during the week (Mark i. 21).* 

He now wished, as it were, to multiply himself, the 
harvest being so plenteous, and the labourers so few, 
and induces four fishermen, Simon, and his brother 
Andrew, and the two sons of Zebedee, James and 
John, to leave their avocations, and to come with him 
that he might instruct them with a view to their also 
preaching the good tidings (Matt. iv. 18-22 ; Mark i. 
16-20). 

While at Capernaum (according to Luke, before 
the call of the disciples, which, indeed, seems perhaps 
most probable),-a man possessed by an evil spirit was 
freed by Jesus, whose fame soon spread over all Syria 
(Mark i. 23-28; Luke iv. 33-37; Matt. iv. 24). 

There were probably by this time a great many 
who helped to maintain Jesus and his four disciples 
(Luke viii. 3) ; he therefore went with them about all 
Galilee, and found he had power to heal all diseases, 
which power he freely used, so that wherever he went 
he attracted vast numbers. 

It would seem that the crowds who came to hear 
him were too great for the synagogues, so that he had 
to preach, like John, in the open air, on the sides of a 
mountain, or by the sea-shore. 


* The record is very meagre as to this part of his history. We may, 
perhaps, assume that by degrees he extended his mission to the neigh- 
bouring towns on the lake, and the villages adjacent, as continued 
meditation and practice in speaking made him more efficient, and that 
when some of his hearers contributed to his support, he abandoned 
himself entirely to the work of preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 
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He explained to his disciples the nature of the 
kingdom that was coming—that is, who would be its 
most worthy subjects—and, avoiding altogether its 
external aspects (of which we may presume he knew 
nothing, and that his trial herein consisted), he saw 
clearly that God reigned in every soul that was con- 
formed to His righteousness. 

There was, therefore, something to be done by each 
person. Each should seek the kingdom, and enter, as 
Jesus had done, individually therein, leaving the rest 
in God’s hands. To explain the nature of the 
kingdom was, therefore, to explain the nature of true 
righteousness. Having searched the Scriptures, and 
having meditated thereon, he was soon able to ex- 
pound them as they had never been expounded before. 
Beginning with repentance, the gate of the king- 
dom, he had Scriptural warrant for pronouncing its 
blessings on such as, overwhelmed by a sense of their 
own guilt and insufficiency, were humbled in spirit 
before God. In such souls would God specially dwell 
Sieaeivit, 15 ; |xvi. 2). 

Thus the gospel of the kingdom, as preached by 
Jesus, was truly good tidings to all those who were 
mourning because of their sins, who were contrite and 
broken in heart before God. He felt that he entered 
fully into the most spiritual sense of the psalmists 
and prophets, and that therefore the Spirit of God 
was with him, anointing him to preach comfort to 
such mourners ; “to heal the broken in heart, and to 
bind up their wounds;” yea, to proclaim the glad 
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tidings that even they were God’s chosen ones, for 
whom was reserved “the oil of joy,” and “the gar- 
ment of praise,” “that they might be called trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord.” 

Those who were thus contrite in the sight of God 
would be meek towards men, but where would the 
meek be in the stirring times that were coming, when 
stout-hearted warriors might expect to be called on 
to advance to victory under the banner of the heaven- 
chosen king? Yet these are not pronounced blessed, 
the blessedness is reserved for the meek, to them the 
announcement of the coming kingdom is good tidings, 
since they are, as it is written, to inherit the earth 
PES exxxXvilo 11): 

Those who truly repent of past sin will bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance, they will “hunger and 
thirst after righteousness” (Isa. lv. 1); these also are 
blessed, for the desire of their hearts shall be granted 
them. 

Special blessings there were also for the merciful, 
for the pure in heart, and for the peacemakers, while 
those who had attained to such strength of right- 
eousness as would admit of no compromise with sin, 
and who would therefore be likely to suffer perse- 
cution for its sake, were called on to rejoice as pos- 
sessors of the kingdom, and worthy successors of the 
prophets. 

Jesus warned his hearers that the righteousness 
practised by the most strict observers of the law fell 
far short of what was required in the new kingdom 
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He pointed out the imperfections of some of the com- 
mandments of the law: thus, it allowed men to return 
evil for évil ; but Jesus, it is presumable, finds a higher 
law than this in the Book of Proverbs (xx. 22}; xxv. 
21, 22), and he betters its instruction by insisting that 
men should not only refrain from retaliation, but 
should do so from love to the offenders, and should, 
from the same all-conquering love, earnestly seek to 
bless them. He taught his disciples that they would 
thus prove themselves the children of God, if they 
were animated by His spirit of love towards all, to- 
wards the evil and the good. | 

He was careful to explain that he was not speaking 
against the ancient law, but rather using it as a step- 
ping-stone to a higher; where no higher could be 
discerned, the written law was still to be literally 
obeyed. 

But all depended upon the motive, the spring of 
action. The ruling principle, the strongest desire of 
the heart, should be that God might vezgn therein. 
Whoever had this was truly in and of the kingdom ; 
he that had it not, however literally he obeyed the 
multitude of precepts of the Mosaic law, could not 
enter into the kingdom, his state of mind being clearly 
incompatible with citizenship therein. On the other 
hand, he who had such a desire, but yet was unwise 
enough to attack the law, or any part of it (say, as not 
being of divine origin, or as not being now binding), 
though he would still be in the kingdom, yet would 
be in the lowest rank; one, for instance, who, 
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instead of spreading great principles or opposing 
gross wickedness, should denounce any one of the 
precepts of the law because he could discern in it 
nothing worthy of God—say, for example, that forbid- 
ding the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk (Ex. 
XXxiv. 26). For such a course, even if successful, 
would produce but a small benefit, and most probably 
would create an antagonism which would require all 
one's energies to combat. 

The sincere desire to do the will of God from the 
love of it was to govern all actions. Hypocrites, who 
affected righteousness, who indeed performed right 
actions, but not from such a motive, were of no account 
in God’s sight, could expect no reward or recognition 
from him. Did they act religiously to win the ap- 
plause of those who could only form a surface 
judgment? Then, having this, they had all they had 
bargained for. The honours of the kingdom were not 
forthese. Weighed in God’s balances they are lighter 
than vanity. 

It is clear, from the Hebrew writings, that the idea 
of God as the Father of men was not new to the Jews. 
He is the Father of all, being their Creator.* He is 
specially the Father of his peculiar people, his son 
Israel whom he called out of Egypt. In 4 Ezra 
(2 Esdras, though this book was probably not written 
till after the time of Jesus), we find Israel complaining 
thus to God of the heathen (vi. 58): “But we thy 
people, whom thou hast called thy firstborn, thy only- 


* Malachi ii. 10; Isa. lvi. 5; Ixiii. 16; lxiv. 8. 
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begotten, and thy fervent lover, are given into their 
hands.” * 

The righteous Jews were specially sons of God, as 
appears very plainly in the second chapter of the 
Book of Wisdom. 

But with Jesus it was not occasional merely ; it 
was habitual to speak of God as the Father. That is 
the dear familiar term that he almost always uses, 
and teaches his disciples to use, when they think of 
God, and when they pray to Him. To the question, 
What is God? Jesus virtually returns this answer: 
He is the perfectly righteous Ruler of the Universe, 
and our Father. 

Jesus teaches his disciples how to speak to their 
Father, and what to ask for. In the first place, they 
may come to him as their Father, without any medi- 
ator, “no priest or veil between.” What they should 
pray for is not the gratification of any whim or capri- 
cious desire, but that only which they know it is his 
will to give. The love of righteousness should sway 
the entire being ; there should be not only the desire of 
doing right, but the desire that right be done, every- 
where and always. If such is the wish of the soul, 
she will express it to her Father in prayer. Hence 
the prime request is that God’s kingdom may (soon) 
come, that his will may everywhere be done. 

As Jesus believes that God in ancient days wrought 


* A somewhat similar conjunction of terms, “‘ firstborn, only-be- 
gotten son,” is also found in the ‘‘ Psalms of Solomon,” and is there 
also applied to the sons of Israel. (See ‘‘ The Jewish Messiah,” by 
Professor Drummond, p. 288.) 
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a miracle to give his people daily bread, he assumes 
that it is the will of God to give it still, and that there- 
fore it is proper to pray for it. 

Also, to be forgiven all past sin, and preserved 
from committing sin in future. And, in keeping with 
the command to “love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
Jesus taught his hearers that in their prayers they 
should desire all the blessings prayed for, not for 
themselves only, but also for their neighbours. 

The condition of God’s forgiving their sins is not 
reliance on any atonement made by another, but their 
own sincere forgiveness of those who injure them. 
This they may even plead in their petitions to- their 
Father in heaven. 

Jesus may here only have followed his namesake, 
the son of Sirach, whom perhaps he believed to have 
written by divine inspiration. “ Forgive thy neigh- 
bour the hurt that he hath done unto thee, so shall 
thy sins also be forgiven when thou prayest” (Ecclus. 
XXVIIi. 2). 

With regard to prayer for external things beyond 
what is necessary to preserve life, Jesus taught his 
followers that their whole desire should be for 
spiritual good, which alone was worthy to occupy their 
thoughts ; hence all anxiety and care for food and 
raiment should be dismissed, still remembering that 
the Father knows the needs of all his children, and 
will provide accordingly, as he in fact does for even 
the birds of the air and the flowers of the field. Aim, 
with an eye singly fixed thereon, to fulfil all righteous- 
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ness, and leave results with God ; hence, “ Trust in 
God and do the Right,” is a compendium of a large 
part of Jesus’ teaching. 

Incidentally, he shows his love of nature, and _ per- 
ception of her beauties. The Jews thought the 
magnificence of Solomon unapproachable, and they 
regarded his glory with almost a religious reverence; 
but Jesus taught that God is so prodigal of grace 
and loveliness, that he gives a greater glory than 
appeared in the robes of Solomon to the perishable 
wild flowers. 

It was too common among the Jews for those 
who were very zealous in observance of the law to be 
severe on others who were not so strict. Jesus pro- 
nounces strongly against this tendency. In this he 
is quite consistent with himself, for as actions, appar- 
ently good, may be performed from improper motives, 
so deeds of a doubtful character may spring from 
good intentions. 

And as the moral worth of an action and the guilt 
of the doer of an evil deed entirely depend on the 
motives which led to their performance, and as we 
cannot read the heart, nor often discern the hidden 
motive, so therefore we should forbear to express any 
judgment on our neighbour, and should, at any rate, 
refrain from condemning the doer, if even we must the 
deed. 

But where the life is bad as a whole, we may 
safely conclude the tree bad which bears such fruit. 
We are not called on to pass judgment in the case of 
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a private individual, but when a man announces him- 
self as a prophet, or publicly teaches religion, we may 
know by his actions and life whether he is of God ; 
if the fruit be evil, we are not bound to accept his 
authoritative teaching. 

It would seem (see Matt. xii. 27) that all teachers 
of religion professed to-cast out devils, and Jesus 
foreknew that many evil teachers would, for the sake 
of popularity (which seemed their prevailing idol), 
profess to cast them out in Jesus’ name, as his apostles 
or coadjutors; but he declares that when they claim 
recognition from him on that account, he will, if they 
are evildoers, disclaim them as his disciples, and, in 
spite of their calling him lord and master, will repu- 
diate all workers of iniquity. 

Likewise the condition of entering the kingdom of 
heaven is not a profession of discipleship to himself, - 
but a sincere desire to do the will of God. If a man 
has this desire and acts accordingly, he is on a rock, 
and his house shall stand unshaken amid all convul- 
sions ; but if he is merely a disciple outwardly, hearing 
the instructions of Jesus, but not pursuing righteous- 
ness from the heart, his house is built on the sand, 
has no stable foundation, and shall be swept away. 

Such teaching (see the Sermon on the Mount, as 
recorded in chaps. v., vi. and vii. of the first Gospel), 
going down to the root of the matter, was seen 
to be that of a master, far different from the teach- 
ing of those “sand-blind pedants,” the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 
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According to Matthew, Jesus performed his cures 
to fulfil a prophecy :-“ Himself took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses ” (Isa. liii. 4). 

Power was given him over the elements, which 
power he exerted in calming the sea by a word. 

Jesus was known by the powers of evil as some 
great one in antagonism to themselves, for the devils 
who possessed human beings, finding that the period 
of their rioting in earthly tabernacles was at an end, 
cried out at his approach. 

Tidings of Jesus’ power came also to the ears of a 
heathen centurion, who, fully believing therein, asked 
him to save his servant, and to do it by the word of 
command, without stirring from the spot, as he was 
not worthy that Jesus should come under his roof. 
This faith in himself from a heathen exceeded any 
that the Lord had met with among his own people. 

Jesus now begins to speak of himself as the “Son 


’ 


of man,” a phrase literally meaning merely “human 
being,” man.* 

He sometimes seems to apply it to man in general 
(Matt. xii. 8), sometimes to himself in particular (Matt. 
Viii. 20), and sometimes to the coming Messiah (Matt. 
es 
The prophet Ezekiel constantly represents the 
word of Jahveh addressing himself as “ Son of man.” 

But Jesus has the warrant of Daniel for designat- 


* “<“What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the Son of 
man, that thou visitest him?” (Ps. viii. 4). ‘‘ Put not your trust in 
princes, nor in the Son of man, in whom there is no help [or salvation] ” 
(Ps. cxlvi. 3). 
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ing by this phrase the Messiah. (?) * Did he so under- 
stand Dan. vii. 13, 14? 

We may, at any rate, conclude (from this our pro- 
visional platform of the accuracy of Matthew and 
Mark) that Jesus is now almost, if not quite, convinced 
that he himself is the intended Messiah King, though 
he is not yet empowered to announce himself as such. 
The use of the title Son of man, and its application 
occasionally to himself, while it does not constitute an 
assertion of Messiahship, may yet suggest the ques- 
tion to his disciples.” 

He miraculously heals a palsied man, having pre- 
viously pronounced him forgiven (presumably through 
discernment that he was a faithful soul and in the 
company of such), and he intimates to cavillers that 
such discernment is more within man’s power than is 
the gift of healing. The people praised God for 
having given such power to men (Matt. ix. 2-8). 

Jesus now calls to apostleship a fifth, viz. Matthew 
the taxgatherer,who also leaves his secular employment, 
and becomes a follower of the prophet of Nazareth. 

Jesus’ chief object being to convert sinners to 
righteousness, to bring nigh to the kingdom those 
who were far off, he mixes freely with all kinds of 
people, that he may lose no opportunity; and, not 
being an ascetic like John, does not shun festive 
occasions, but turns all alike to his purpose. 


* Scarcely. The phrase ‘‘asa son of man” means simply ‘‘ one 
like a man,” though that one proved to be ‘‘ no other than the Messias.” 
(See Ewald’s ‘‘ Prophets,” vol. v., p. 252. 
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He now lets it be publicly known that he is not 
merely continuing the work of John, not merely 
announcing the speedy approach of the kingdom of 
heaven, but is actually establishing it in individuals. 
He is seen by the people to be a prophet of another 
order, and his disciples are now accordingly dis- 
tinguished from those of John, as being, in fact, of 
another school. John deterred from sin by threats ; 
Jesus wins the people to righteousness by winning 
them to himself. 

Twelve men have now been found among his 
disciples willing to devote themselves to the work of 
preaching the Gospel—that is, to announce, as John 
did, the speedy approach of the kingdom—and Jesus 
therefore sends them all over Galilee for this purpose, 
communicating to them his own powers over all 
disease and death. They are to remember by whom 
they are sent, and are to introduce themselves as the 
apostles of Jesus wherever they appear. 

We are told nothing of their baptizing disciples. 
Perhaps the baptism administered by John had spread 
widely in Galilee, so that all such as truly repented 
had already repaired to him for baptism ; or perhaps 
the time for Jesus’ baptism, as distinct from that of 
John, had not yet come. In the former case, those who 
wished to become disciples of Jesus came from the 
ranks of John’s disciples. It is clear that Jesus is 
now represented in Matthew and Mark as speak- 
_ ing, prophet-like, in the name of God, and that he 
claims submission as a prophet. His miracles and 

I 
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his teaching together unite in proving him divinely 
inspired, and he now distinctly aims at forming a 
body of persons, the nucleus of the new Messianic 
community, who shall, by acknowledging themselves 
his disciples, admit him to be a messenger from God— 
a prophet, and as such absolutely to be obeyed. (It 
may be here repeated that, in this chapter, we not 
only give an outline of Matthew and Mark, but, 
provisionally, we assume the authenticity of the 
narration). Jesus, therefore, was God’s ambassador, 
entrusted with plenary power, and those who believed 
him to be so were also bound to honour and obey him. 
So now, in perfect conformity with the principles of 
his previous teaching, viz. that devotion to righteous- 
ness, to God, must be absolute and unreserved, he 
demanded that those who acknowledged himself as 
sent by God should confess this publicly, should not 
only proclaim it when they could do so with safety, 
but were to do it at all hazards, even, if necessary, at 
the sacrifice of life itself—that is, they were to prefer 
the latter alternative to denying him. Those who, on 
whatever pretext or to escape whatever loss, fell away — 
from him when tested, he would refuse to accept as 
disciples at all. They must be his to the death, or in 
the sight of God he would renounce them utterly. © 
This demand would not seem an extreme one to the 
Jews and Galileans, for thousands of them showed at 
that very time, without any reference to Jesus’ teach- 
ing or the Messiahship, how ready they were to die 
for their religion. Accordingly, Jesus expected such 
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fidelity from his missionaries, and sent them to preach 
it to the people of Galilee, distinctly telling them that 
before they had gone through all the towns of Israel 
the Messiah would appear (see the tenth chapter of 
Matthew). “These twelve Jesus sent forth, and 
charged them, saying, Go not into any way of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans: 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is'at hand” (Matt. x 5-7). And “Ye shall not 
have gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
man be come” (Matt. x. 23). “He that receiveth you 
receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me” (Matt. x. 40). : 

The fame of Jesus now reaches John in his far-off 
prison, and, wishing to know whether he is the 
Messiah, he sends two of his disciples to ask him. 
(“ Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another?” 
(Matt. xi. 3). This is the first time the question 
comes distinctly before us. But Jesus, true to his 
original plan, tells them to form their own judgment 
from his teaching and his miracles; he still has no 
direct affirmation to make on the subject. 

The Galilean prophet now freely speaks of his 
predecessor as—though no miracle-worker—greater 
than any of the prophets of old, and nearer to the 
kingdom of heaven. We may see, perhaps, the reason 
of this in that the ancient prophets generally addressed 
themselves to the nation as a whole, or to its rulers ; 
no one among them so addressed individuals, nor 
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demanded of them personal repentance and righteous- — 
ness so explicitly as John. He baptized individuals 
as such, and for the sake of their single souls. And 
then what previous prophet had exerted such an 
influence on the nation as John had done? The 
whole people had been stirred as one man. Moreover, 
John was not only a prophet, but a prophet pre- 
announced, even the Elijah that was to come, as fore- 
runner of the Messiah. 

But, on the other hand, John had not actually 
entered into the kingdom of heaven. He does not 
seem to have understood its nature. He preached to 
men, and exhorted them to repent and serve God 
in order to escape his wrath. Jesus preached of a 
kingdom of God in each soul; a heaven of sympathy 
and communion with him as the Father; of love 
to God and love to man. He who is thus in the 
kingdom, though externally one of the least, is yet 
greater than even John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 11). 
(Alas, how seldom is this ideal realized, or even 
realizable ; yet how much nearer we might approxi- 
mate towards it, if we had another Jesus—nay, if the 
teachers of Christianity understood him, and spoke, 
as they were able, in his spirit and with his power !) © 

Hitherto the career of Jesus has been a joyful one, 
one of progress only. Shadows now, however, begin 
to appear. He finds that numbers, after the first flush 
of enthusiasm has passed away, have returned to their 
old habits of sin; a spiritual kingdom has no attrac-_ 
tion for them, and they vent their disappointment in 
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invective against the prophets thereof. John, they 
Say, is a madman, and Jesus a sensualist. But it 
saddens Jesus to think that the multitude of people 
have no root in themselves, and cannot be _per- 
manently gained for the kingdom of God, either by 
_ fear or love. And the towns on the lake of Galilee, 
which witnessed the chief displays of miraculous 
power, yet do not lastingly repent! Surely they 
deserve a worse fate than the heathen who have not 
-had the word of God preached to them. | 

We now come to a passage different in character 
from all the rest of the book, though similar to much 
in the fourth Gospel. Because of this, and in view of 
the uncertainty that attends all detail—the uncertainty 
as to the actual text of the original adverted to in 
the last chapter—we are justified in regarding it as 
possibly an early interpolation, or if indeed it was 
_ part of the original text of our Matthew, probably not 
in the author’s main source. We refer to Matt. xi. 27 
(see also Luke x. 22): “All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the 
Son, save the Father; neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal him.” ~This singular passage is not 
found in Mark, though nothing can with certainty be 
concluded from that. Keim does not question that 
Jesus uttered something of the kind. He says, “‘No 
one has known the Father except the Son, nor the Son 
except the Father, and he to whom He reveals it.’ 
Thus must the utterance of Jesus have originally 
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”* It is true, something similar is found as 


sounded. 
early as Justin, but Strauss gives good reasons for 
thinking that Justin quotes from some other source 
than either Matthew or Luke. It was probably in the 
original Luke (in some form), but did not the author 
obtain it from an unauthentic (say a Gnostic) source ? 

Jesus declares that man’s welfare is of greater 
importance than external rites, temples, etc., the im- 
plements of what is commonly called the service of 
God, and he applies this principle to the sabbath law, 
which is to give place whenever its observance tends 
to man’s injury rather than to his benefit—God’s object 
in its institution. 

He speaks of the kingdom of heaven in parables, 
similitudes, or short allegories, though he finds few, if 
any, who can trace the analogy unassisted. — 

The prevalent feeling when the prophet approaches 
a town is not that of joyful anticipation, but mere 
vulgar curiosity to see some miracle performed. Such 
curiosity he rebukes and leaves unsatisfied. Where 
he was joyfully received for the sake of the kingdom, 
there he wrought most of his “ mighty works ;” but in 
Nazareth, for example, where he was reared and well 
known, not being honoured nor believed in as a mes- 
senger from God, he was very sparing of miracle, or. 
abstained altogether. 

We here (Matt. xii. 40) meet with a dark saying, 
viz. that as Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be three 

* ‘Jesus of Nazara,” vol. iv. p. 57. + Matt. xii. 39, 58. 
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days and three nights in the heart of the earth. Of 
which passage Professor Maurice wrote :* “I do not 
understand it... . As there were not three days and 
three nights between the crucifixion and the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, these words clearly cannot bear the 
interpretation which is commonly given to them. 
But I do not see of what other interpretation they are 
susceptible, therefore I leave them.” | 

Jesus declares that spiritual ties rank above 
natural. Those who do the will of the Father are his 
true sons, and will be acknowledged by Jesus as his 
brothers, rather than those who are merely born of 
the same human parentage. 

His miracles were seldom, if ever, performed for 
the direct purpose of convincing unbelievers in his 
divine mission, but rather to do some good and need- 
ful act, as when he fed many thousands with only a 
little bread and fish. Faith seems generally to have 
been the motive power, z.e. the faith of the person in 
whose favour the miracle was wrought, as when Peter 
walked on the sea, and when persons were healed by 
touching the hem of Jesus’ garment. 

He spoke against the Rabbinical traditions as 
weakening instead of hedging round and supporting 
the true commandments of God; and, in attacking 
them, he utters a principle which cuts at the root of 
some precepts in the Mosaic law, viz. that a man is not 
defiled by meats and drinks, clean or unclean. The 
precepts which are only of men shall perish; the 


* See “‘ Unity of the New Testament,” p. 197. 
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teachers who cannot discriminate between the com- 
mands of God and those of men are not fit for the 
office they assume. 

We are not informed whether the twelve apostles 
visited all the towns of Galilee or not, but we find 
them again with Jesus, who asks them what is the 
prevailing opinion respecting himself (among those 
who believe in him). ‘They tell him, some believe him 
to be John the Baptist, risen from the dead, and others 
Jeremiah or Elijah ; none as yet, it would seem, believe 
him to be the Messiah. But now, for the first time, 
Jesus asks the apostles their opinion. Simon declares 
him the Messiah, on which he is pronounced blessed, 
as having spoken by revelation from God, since Jesus 
himself had never taught him, nor had ever claimed 
this exalted office. But now it seems to come almost 
as a revelation to Jesus himself, ze. from God to him- 
and Peter simultaneously, removing any lingering 
doubt he may have had on the subject. 

He thus tells the apostles that he is the Messiah, 
the king, and that his disciples will form his kingdom, 
the kingdom of heaven so long foretold. When the 
kingdom is thus externally constituted, it will be built — 
on the allegiance of its subjects ; only those will be of 
the kingdom who acknowledge the king, as Simon 
has just done. But not yet; they are not yet to make 
the fact of his Christhood public. * 

Simon, in token of his having laid the foundation, 
and being the first to own allegiance, is himself 


* Matt. xvi. 20. 
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to be regarded as the foundation of Jesus’ spiritual 
realm, and is to be henceforth called a rock or stone 
(Kepha = Peter), and is to be invested with the 
powers of the kingdom—the miraculous powers of 
loosing persons from disease, Satanic possession, etc., 
or of leaving them bound therein (Matt. xvi. 13-20). 

Jesus now explains to his apostles. from time to 
time the mysterious allusion to the Son of man having 
to be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth, as that he must himself be put to death at 
Jerusalem, and be raised from the dead on the third 
day. (For unless he first went to heaven, by dying 
or otherwise, how could he come thence, as represented 
in Daniel ?) 

But Simon Peter is not prepared for this, and tries 
to dissuade the Master from putting himself in danger. 
Jesus, however, perhaps being tempted to avoid this 
_ death, reprimands Peter as coming in aid of the 
tempter, instead of acknowledging that the divinely- 
ordained plan was best, and strengthening his Master 
to pursue it. Moreover, they must themselves be 
ready to follow him to death, on pain of being cut off 
from the kingdom. For when he comes in glory 
with the angels, he will be the judge of all men. And 
this will certainly happen before some of them die, 
some of those who were standing around him. “For 
the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels ; and then shall he render to every man 
according to his deeds. Verily I say unto you, There 
be some of them that stand here, which shall in no 
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wise taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom.” * 

A few days after this, Jesus took the three prin- 
cipal apostles, Peter, James, and John, apart from the 
rest up into a high mountain. And they there saw | 
the apparitions of Moses and Elijah talking with 
Jesus, on whom a glorious light shone, a_ visible 
anointing from on high. There also came over them 
all a wondrous bright cloud, and out of it a voice, 
which said, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear ye him.” This so terrified the three 
that they fell.on their faces ; but Jesus bade them arise 
and not be afraid, and on looking up they found 
themselves alone with him. But he strictly forbade 
their mentioning the circumstance, till after he should 
be risen from the dead. 

The apostles now began to speculate as to who 
should have the highest place in the kingdom. It may 
be presumed that the miraculous powers promised to 
Peter had already been promised the others as well, 
and that they were now on an equality, except that 
Peter, James, and John were most favoured by the 
Master. But Jesus reproved them, and told them that 
unless they became changed, by discarding all self- 
seeking and becoming humble as a child (say specially 
as one whom he then called and placed amidst 
them), they could not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven at all. How very little they seemed to have 
profited by his instructions ! 


* Matt. xvi. 27, 28. 
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Children were brought to Jesus by their parents 
‘that he might place his hands on them and bless 
them : this he delighted to do, though the morose dis- 
ciples were displeased with those who brought them. 
The kingdom of heaven was like such little children, 
Jesus said. When he transmitted to the apostles the 
miraculous powers of the kingdom, he told them that 
if two of them agreed to ask of God the same thing, 
whatever it was, their request would be granted. 
This in virtue of their connection with himself, no 
matter whether he were present in the body or not. 
Jesus did not court flattering titles. He would, 
unquestionably, rather have been accounted good than 
great, but he rebuked a rich young man who addressed 
him as Good Master, since only God was (wholly) 
good. The way to eternal life, Jesus told him, he 
knew already, and reminded him of the command- 
ments of God; not the ten, but the moral command- 
ments only, or those of natural morality, whether 
among the ten or not. And, if he desired perfection, 
he was to sell all his goods, give them to the poor, 
and become a follower of Jesus. But this was too 
much for the young man; he could not part with his 
riches. So Jesus told his disciples that riches were a 
great hindrance and clog, making it almost impossible 
for the possessors to enter into the kingdom, ze. to 
become humble, meek, and obedient as /¢¢/e children. 
Peter asks what will be the reward (in the kingdom 
of heaven) of those who have left all to follow their 
Lord. Jesus says the twelve, having done so, shall be 
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judges of the twelve tribes of Israel ; and that all his 
disciples shall receive, in this age, a hundredfold for 
what they have renounced for his sake, and in the 
next shall become immortal. 

James and John, however, are not satisfied with 
separate thrones equal to the other apostles ; they 
aspire to be above them all, and to sit, one on the 
right hand, and the other on the left, of the King— 
Jesus. 

But such pre-eminence, Jesus tells them, is not in 
his power to give. God has already prepared it for 
those whom-he has chosen ; but the servant of all, he 
shall be chief, as he himself is, for he is about to give 
even his life for the ransom of many. 

These conversations took place on the way to 
Jerusalem, and on leaving Jericho Jesus is hailed as 
Messiah by two blind beggars, to whom he restores 
sight. He enters Jerusalem, sitting on an ass,* as 
predicted of the Messiah. This is his first public 
assertion (and this by act rather than word) of the 
Messianic dignity ; and here is no display of regal 
pride, but rather a confirmation of his teaching, that 
the prime condition of entering the kingdom is low- 
_liness and meckness of spirit. 

But the prophet of Nazareth, who is expected in 
Jerusalem, and whose approach in this manner, 
attended by a great number of disciples, has at once 
suggested the ideas of Messiahship, is surrounded by 


* Mark xi. 7. Comp. Matt. xxi. 7, and ask, O serious reader,— 
Wherefore this difference ? 


-* 
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eager multitudes, who proclaim him their anointed 
king, of the house of David (Matt. xxi. I-9). 

Jesus tacitly accepts the homage, and the fact is 
noted by the chief persons of the Pharisaic sect, and 
by the chief priests (mostly Sadducees). He kept 
on his way to the temple, followed thither by a. great 
crowd, of whom many, especially children, continued 
to shout, “ Hosanna to the Son of David!” to which a 
parallel cry would be in England, “ Long live King 
Jesus!” As was natural, “All the city was stirred, 
saying, Who is this? And the multitude said, This 
is the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee” (Matt. 
xxi. IO, II). 

Arrived at the temple, Jesus, scandalized at the 
noise of the traffickers in the outer courts of the 
sacred edifice, authoritatively cleared them—the people 
who accompanied him perhaps doing his bidding, by 
upsetting the seats of the traders, and hustling them 
out—after which he cured many blind and lame 
persons who resorted to him. 

He lodged at a suburb of the city called Bethany, 
and as he re-entered Jerusalem on the following 
morning, he wrought a miracle of an exceptional 
character, viz. that of causing a fig tree to wither 
under his curse—a curse not causeless, since the tree, 
though bearing leaves, had no fruit. When the 
disciples expressed their astonishment, he told them 
that all things were possible to the prayer of faith: If 
they had faith, it would be in their power to work still . 
greater wonders than this, even, for example, “If ye 
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shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken up, and 
cast into the sea, it shall be done” (Matt. xxi. 21). 

Jesus went again to the temple and taught the 
people, who there flocked to hear him ; but his acts of 
the previous day were called in question by the chief 
priests and other influential persons, who demanded 
on what authority he acted. They had previously 
directed the attention of Jesus to the claim made on 
his behalf, by the more enthusiastic of the people, 
contained in the popular cry taken up by the children 
and long-continued, and Jesus, quoting from one of 
the Psalms, intimates that children are sometimes 
more discerning than their elders. 

But when these elders demand his credentials for 
the tacit assumption of Messianic authority, he silences 
them by placing them in a dilemma respecting John 
the Baptist, in whose prophetic mission they did not 
believe, but shrank from.avowal of their disbelief for 
fear of losing their reputation among the people, who 
still regarded John as a prophet. 

Jesus now began to denounce the Pharisees and 
the religious teachers as worse than the tax-gatherers 
and harlots, and declared that they would not be 
permitted to enter the kingdom. He knew, ap- 
parently, that these men, haughty and overbearing, 
full of self-seeking, would never comprehend the 
nature of the true divine kingdom, which must be | 
established within their hearts before they could be 
admitted into the outward kingdom of the Messiah, 
consisting of the converted only. He therefore 
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threatens them with punishment, and so exasperated 
them that they would have seized him, but that they 
knew the people were favourably disposed towards 
him. 

Being afraid to arrest and condemn him them- 
selves, they sought to embroil him with their Roman 
masters, supposing, if he claimed the Jewish throne, 
their task would be easy. But, seeing their intent, 
Jesus, to their signal discomfiture, evaded the question 
which, with that object, they proposed. 

To the Sadducees, who had tried to puzzle him on 
the subject of the resurrection of the body, he preached 
a spiritual resurrection only, instancing the chief 
patriarchs as living still. 

His having silenced the Sadducees would be likely 
to incline the Pharisees rather towards him, or to 
make them more ready calmly to test him. Accord- 
ingly, one of them, a student and expounder of the 
law, asked him which was the great commandment 
therein. Jesus replied, “Thou shall love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the great and first com- 
mandment. Anda second like unto it is this, Thou 
shall love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hangeth the whole law, and the pro- 
phets” (Matt. xxii. 37—40).* 


* On another occasion, also, Jesus epitomized the teaching of the 
law and the prophets (see Matt. vii. 12): ‘‘ All things therefore what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
_them : for this is the law and the prophets.” 
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The Pharisees appear to have listened respectfully 
on this occasion, and Jesus now, in his turn, questions 
them, asking their views of the descent or ancestry of 
the Messiah. They reply, in accord with the common 
belief of the Jews, that he must be descended from 
David. But Jesus combats this idea, perhaps knowing 
that there was no. evidence of his own descent from 
the royal line, and his argument made on them so 
ereat an impression that they dared not encounter 
him any more.* 

Some time now elapsed, during which Jesus re- 
mained in Jerusalem quietly teaching, and observing 
the conduct especially of the religious teachers and 
the Pharisees, who laid claim to especial sanctity. He 
saw and heard much that aroused his indignation, and 
he at length denounced these classes of persons (held 
in high esteem by the people) with great severity, and 
publicly exposed their faults. He accused them 
generally of hypocrisy, in pretending to righteousness 
when they were full of secret uncleanness and iniquity, 
and, calling them a brood of vipers, asked how they 
could possibly escape condemnation. 

It is, however, more and more apparent that the 
people of Jerusalem are becoming alienated from the 
Galilean prophet. Those who welcomed him with 
shouts are now silent, and the: cry is soon to be heard, 

* Jesus asked the Pharisees, ‘‘ What think ye of the Christ ? whose 
Son is he?” They reply, ‘‘ The Son of David.” But David reverences ~ 
him as his superior, calling him lord. Would he thus, in spirit, do 


homage to his own descendant? ‘‘If David then calleth him lord, 
how is he his son?” (Matt. xxii. 41-45). 
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either from their lips or from those of the formerly 
silent among the crowd, “Away with him; crucify 
him.” Jesus sees no signs of good, and sadly predicts 
that the whole city will be destroyed (Matt. xxiv. 1-28). 
He also foretells the coming of the Messiah in glory, 
and the end of the present system of things, both 
directly after the fall of Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. 29, 30). 
“But immediately after the tribulation of those days, 
the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, 
and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken:* 
And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man 
in heaven: and then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming on 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” T 
“Verily I say unto you” (Matt. xxiv. 34) “This 
generation shall not pass away, till all these things be 
accomplished.” 

Jesus has, at length, thus followed John the | 
Baptist in re-echoing the denunciations of the 
prophets, foretelling the calamities that should over: 
take the wicked in the great day of the Lord. The 
Word of God has gone forth against the heavens and 
the earth ; this word will not return unto him without 
having accomplished all that it is sent to perform, 
Heaven and earth, therefore, must pass away, for the 
word of God cannot pass away.} 

But though all these woes should fall on that 

* See Joel ii. 10. t See Dan. vii. 13. 
} See also Isa. li. 6; Ps. cii. 26. 
K 
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wicked generation, the precise time is unknown by 
prophets, even by the angels in heaven—is known 
by God only (Matt. xxiv. 36; see also Mark 
xili. 32). | 

But when this judgment comes it will be unex- 
pected. Jesus exhorts his disciples to be prepared, 
and to constantly watch, that they may be so, He is 
going to die in order to come again to be their king, 
their judge, and he will specially judge them in refer- 
ence to their life and actions during his absence. The - 
Master finishes with a wondrous description of the 
final judgment, when the Son of man (that is to say, 
himself, though only the disciples, perhaps only the 
apostles, would as yet understand this) shall sit on his 
throne, surrounded by the angels, and shall judge and 
pronounce sentence on all mankind, condemning the 
wicked to eternal fire, and rewarding the righteous 
with eternal life. 

The humility of the kingly judge is shown most 
strikingly by his calling even the meanest and poorest 
his brethren, and entirely identifying himself with 
them, so that whether good or evil is done to them, 
he regards the act as done to himself. 

The religious directors of the Jews now determine 
to take Jesus and arraign him. He sees the storm 
gathering; also that Judas, one of the twelve, will 
betray himtothem. He again foretells his death and 
resurrection from the dead, and promises that when 
he is risen he will go into Galilee before them. He 
also predicts that Peter will deny him; but Peter and 
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all of them declared they would not, though death 
were the consequerice. 

Going with his disciples to a certain secluded spot 
on the Mount of Olives, Jesus retires apart from them, 
that he may face the great crisis of his life, alone with 
God. The prospect before him was death, a public 
and shameful death in the prime of life, unless he 
renounced all claim to Messiahship, or skilfully 
evaded the questions which would be put to him. 
But he fully believes he is the Messiah, the first there- 
fore is out of the question; the cup can only pass 
from him by the interposition of God, who could, by 
a miraculous display of power, vindicate his Anointed. 
Jesus, then, earnestly prays that this may be done, zf 
possible. He knows it is not possible for God to lie, 
therefore if God, by the prophets (Daniel, for ex- 
ample), has declared it necessary for the Messiah to 
die first a violent death, that he might rise again (thus 
bringing immortality to light), ascend into heaven, 
and come thence in glory, then it is not possible for 
the cup to pass from him, He only prays, then, be- 
cause he is uncertain as to the meaning of some of the 
prophecies respecting the Messiah ; he is not sure that 
it is prophesied of him that he must first die.* But in 
any case, he is perfectly resigned to the Divine Will. 

It is, however, all-important to him to know the 
true meaning of the Scriptures concerning this matter. 
If the Messiah’s death is not therein predicted, even if 
it be not the Divine will to avert Jesus’ impending 


* The fifty-third of Isaiah was not understood to refer to the Messiah. 
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death by miracle, it may still be possible for him to 
disarm the anger of his accusers, or at least to render 
them powerless by demonstrating his own innocence 
of any offence against either the Jewish law or the 
Roman dominion. 

If, on the other hand, he were assured that the 
death of the Messiah is predicted, Jesus is fully pre- 
pared to meet death with composure—yea, with joyful 
alacrity, since he rejoices to do the will of God. 

But it is the uncertainty that agonizes him. It is 
the doubt as to the true meaning of certain prophecies 
which renders it so difficult for him to determine the 
path of duty in this great crisis of his career.* In the 
other great temptations that beset him, the path of 
duty was clear—he had only to summon his moral 
strength to repel the tempter ; but the supreme agony 
of this hour is that the light divine, which should 
show the path of life, is clouded. Nevertheless, he has 
light for the present moment; he must continue plead- 
ing with God, wrestling with him, till he give the 
needed indication of his will, and he (Jesus) does so. 
He is, in this terrible trial, still true, absolutely true, 
to God and righteousness. We must judge from the 
result that he was confirmed in the belief which he 
had often expressed before to his diciples, viz. that it 
was necessary for him to die, that the Scriptures might 
be fulfilled (Matt. xxvi. 24-31). 


* These views of ours, as to the cause of the mental suffering of 
Jesus in Gethsemane, we hold as most legitimately deducible from the 
narratives. See the foregoing and succeeding pages. 


We do not, 
however, regard our inferences as the only possible ones, 
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Therefore, when Judas brings the officers to arrest 
him, he forbids resistance, saying to one who used the 
sword, “Thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my 
Father, and he shall even now send me more than 
twelve legions of angels? How then should the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” (Matt. xxvi. 
53, 54). 

The disciples, however, losing faith in his Messiah- 
ship, or else overcome by terror, all save themselves 
by flight. 

Jesus is now brought before the Sanhedrim, and 
falsely accused of having incited the people to the 
destruction of the temple, professing power to build 
it again miraculously. True to his idea of the will of 
the Father, he preserves a dignified silence. The high 
priest then, in the most solemn manner, adjures him 
to tell whether he professes to be the Christ. Jesus 
at once, and now for the first time, publicly declares 
his Messiahship, and that he will come in the clouds 
(as predicted in Daniel). The high priest, deeming 
this confession a proof of guilt, solemnly rends his 
garments, and the whole Sanhedrim concurring, Jesus 
is adjudged guilty of death for blasphemy. 

The crowd now subject him to many indignities ; 
and Peter, who had followed at a great distance, when 
Jesus was brought before the high priest, being arrived 
within the precincts of the palace, is recognized by 
several as one of the disciples of the condemned Naza- 
rene, but the terrified apostle disavows all knowledge 
of his Master. The accusation, being persisted in, is 
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somewhat confirmed by the provincial dialect of Peter, 
proving him to be from Galilee, and probably but 
recently come to Jerusalem. But he still denies, even 
swears that “he does not know the man,” and breaks 
out into violent anger; but being reminded by the 
crowing of a cock of his former boast, and of Jesus’ 
prophecy of his unfaithfulness, he goes out into soli- 
tude, and with bitter tears laments his cowardly and 
faithless conduct. 

When Jesus is brought before the Roman governor, 
he pursues a course similar to that he took before the 
high priest, acknowledging himself the Anointed King 
predicted by the prophets, but preserving silence on 
all other matters. 

Pilate is convinced, however, that there has been 
no overt act on Jesus’ part, showing intention to con- 
spire against the Roman power, and wishes to release 
him. But the Jewish priests and the crowd all 
clamour for the execution, and Pilate gives way. The 
chief idea of the accusation in the mind of Pilate is 
that Jesus has asserted his own right to the Jewish 
throne in opposition to the Roman supremacy, and as 
some colour has been given to this by the admission of 
Messiahship, Pilate had the accusation publicly dis- 
played on a board: ‘This is Jesus the King of the 
Jews” (Matt. xxvii. 37).* 

After being subjected, during his journey to the 
place of execution, to many insults, he was crucified 


* For variations in the synoptic accounts, see also Mark xv. 26, and 
Luke xxiii. 39. 
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between two thieves, and the accusatory inscription 
was placed over his head. The spectators taunted 
him as an impostor, as did even the thieves who were 
crucified with him. During the time of the crucifixion 
the sky was densely covered with clouds, so that there 
was “darkness” over allthe land. This would seem to 
have had its effect on Jesus, in his state of bodily 
weakness and mental straining after some certain 
token of Divine interposition ; his spirit sank, and in 
the words of the Psalmist he pathetically exclaimed, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Ges sccxii.. 1). 

At the moment of his death there was an earth- 
quake. The veil of the temple was rent, and even the 
graves opened, so that when (after Jesus’ resurrection) 
many of the dead came again to life, they easily 
obtained egress, and went into Jerusalem, appearing 
to many of its inhabitants. 

Jesus went to Galilee, as he had predicted he 
should (having first made himself known to two 
women, Mary of Magdala and another Mary), where 
he appeared to the eleven disciples on a mountain ; 
but some doubted whether it was really himself. On 
this the risen Saviour advanced and spoke to them, 
telling them that all (Messianic) power had been given 
him in heaven and in earth, and commanded them 
to go into all nations and make disciples, on the 
basis of his Messiahship, initiating them by baptism, 
which was to have reference to three important truths, 
viz. (1) The existence and providential government of 
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the one God, the Father of all. (2) Obedience to his 
will as revealed by his Anointed, who is to be 
regarded as his representative and as his beloved 
Son. And (3) The sign and proof of the actuality 
of this divine Messianic kingdom, the communication 
of the Holy Ghost linking earth to heaven, over- 
coming all obstacles but those of will, and rendering 
the recipient able to fulfil the commands of the 
Messiah, or, in other words, to do the will of God. 
They were also to teach all that their Lord had 
taught them, and he would be with them constantly 
even to the end—until he came again in person, in 
visible possession of the kingdom. | 


The foregoing is a rapid statement of the leading 
features of the history of Jesus, according to the 
‘first two Gospels, especially as regards his relation to 
the Messianic expectations of his nation at the time 
in which he lived. 

We defer all comment till after we have dealt 
likewise with the fourth Gospel, though still more 
cursorily. 


rang 70s") 


CHAPTER. V. 
THE JESUS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


WHILE John was on the further side of the Jordan, 
baptizing in its waters, and announcing the near ap- 
proach of the Messianic kingdom, and that the 
Messiah would baptize with the Holy Spirit ; while 
he was yet ignorant who was destined to be this 
anointed King of Israel ;—it was revealed to him that 
the Spirit would visibly descend on the Messiah, and 
remain on him, and that John himself should witness 
this anointing with the Holy Ghost, and thus be 
certified as to the Christ (John i. 33). 

Accordingly John did see the Spirit come from 
heaven, in the form of a dove, and saw it alight on 
Jesus, and rest on him (John i. 32). 

John therefore publicly proclaimed Jesus as the 
Son of God, the Messiah—Christ (John i. 34). 

Before he had thus proclaimed him, the Jews had 
sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem, to inquire of 
John his own relation to the Messianic kingdom. 
Are you, they asked, yourself the Christ 2? or are you 
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the Elijah foretold by Malachi, who should come to 
prepare the people for the kingdom?* or are you 
that prophet foretold by Moses ? f 

To each of these queries John answered distinctly 
and emphatically in the negative. He told the in- 
quirers that he was neither the Christ, nor Elijah, nor 
that prophet (John i. 19-21). 

Well then, said they, if you are neither the Christ, 
nor the Elijah whom God is to send to convert the 
people, nor the prophet who is to deliver the com- 
mands of God, why do you take on yourself this 
office of calling the people to baptism? In what 
possible relation can you stand to the kingdom? 
What answer shall we take back to Jerusalem, tothe . 
chiefs of our sect, the Pharisees ? 

John reminded them of a passage in Isaiah (xl. 3), 
speaking of a voice crying in the desert—“ Make 
straight the way of the Lord.” 

I, said he, am this voice. I have no power to 
convert ; I can only call, implore you to be converted, 
to testify your willingness to be converted by coming 
to my baptism. I only baptize in water ; but there is 
one among you, though you do not know him, who 
shall baptize with Holy Spirit and take away your sin. 

The next day, seeing Jesus approach, John pointed 
him out to the people as the very Christ, the Anointed 
One, whose coming he had been announcing—the 
Lamb of God, to take away the sin of the world, and 
to baptize with the Holy Spirit (John i. 29, 30). 

* Mal, iv. 5, 6. + Deut. xviii. 18. 
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John told them, also, that he himself did not know 
the Messiah till he saw the divine sign fulfilled, for 
which he had been previously instructed to watch, viz. 
the heavenly dove—the Holy Spirit—coming down 
and remaining on him. 

The day after this, as John was with two of his 
disciples (one of them being Andrew, the brother of 
Peter), he instructed them as to the exalted spiritual 
rank of Jesus, who had just passed by. On which 
they left John, and went after the Messiah, saluting 
him as Rabbi, and asking him where he lived. On 
Jesus inviting them to go home with him, they did so, 
and remained for the day. 

But first, Andrew went to seek his brother Simon, 
and brought him also to Jesus, telling him what a 
discovery had been made, viz. of Jesus being their 
King, even the long-promised Messiah. 

Jesus looked on Simon, and told him that, though 
his name was now Simon, he should hereafter be 
called Cephas—that is, a rock (Peter) (John 1. 42). 

The next day Jesus wished to go to Galilee, and 
finding a fellow-townsman of Andrew and Peter, 
named Philip (all three being of Bethsaida, on the 
Galilean lake), he desired Philip to accompany him. 

Philip did so, and began to spread the news that 
the Messiah, predicted by Moses and by the prophets, 
had appeared in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Son of Joseph (John i. 45). Nathanael, to whom he 
made this announcement, was at first incredulous 
(since Nazareth was not mentioned in any of the 
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prophets, as designed to contribute to the glory of 
the Messiah’s kingdom, much less to be the cradle 
of the Messiah himself), and asked, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” Philip advised him to 
see Jesus, and judge for himself. He came, and Jesus 
pronounced him a true Israelite, free from guile. 
Jesus knows me, then, Nathanael thought; how can 
this be? and did not forbear expressing his astonish- 
ment. Then said Jesus, “Before Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee” (John 
i. 48). All doubt now vanished from’ Nathanael’s 
mind, and he said emphatically, “ Rabbi, thou art the 
Son of God ; thou art King of Israel” (John i. 49). 

Jesus told Nathanael that henceforth he should be 
an eye-witness of the intercourse he, the Son of 
man, had with heaven, by seeing the angels coming 
to him from thence and returning (John 1. 51). 

On the third day Jesus performed his first miracle 
at a marriage-feast at Cana, in Galilee, by turning 
water into wine. His mother was there, and his dis- 
ciples had been also invited. It appears that Jesus’ 
mother expected her Son to do some marvellous 
thing, for she had charged the servants to act accord- 
ing to all his instructions ; therefore, when he desired 
them to fill six large stone pots with water, they 
readily obeyed. The wine was pronounced of the 
first quality, and this proof of Jesus’ power confirmed 
the faith of his disciples in his Messiahship. 

After this, Jesus, with his mother, brothers, and 
disciples, went to Capernaum ; but they did not stay 
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many days, it being near the time of the Passover 
feast. So Jesus went to Jerusalem, and being shocked 
at the sight presented by the temple yard, and the 
noisy chaffering of those engaged in buying and 
selling the animals for sacrifice, he made a whip with 
some cord, and drove them all out, overturning the 
tables, money and all. But his disciples remembered 
that it was spoken of the Messiah (Ps. Ixix. 9) that he 
was consumed by zeal for the house of God; and 
when the Jews asked for some miraculous proof of his 
right to act thus, he said, speaking of his own body, 
though they naturally misunderstood him, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 

At this feast Jesus worked many miracles, and 
many believed on him, one of the chief Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, going to him by night, and ad- 
mitting that his miracles proved him to be “a teacher 
come from God.” Jesus replied, that no man could 
see the kingdom of God unless he was born from 
above, born of water and Spirit. Jesus also said, 
amongst other things, that no one had gone to heaven, 
except he that came down from heaven, the Son of 
man, that is in heaven; and that the Son of man 
should be lifted up, as the serpent was in the desert, so 
that whoever believed on him should have eternal life. 

Jesus and his disciples now left Jerusalem, but still 
remained in Judza, and the disciples baptized ; John 
being still baptizing, though now on the western side 


of the river, at a place where there was plenty of 
water. 
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John’s disciples tell their master that Jesus, to 
whom he bare witness beyond the Jordan, was now 
baptizing, and that all were flocking to him. John 
tells them this should be so: “He. must increase, 
but I must decrease.” JI am but the earthly herald 
of the Christ; Jesus is the Christ from heaven. 
“He that cometh from heaven is above all” (John iii. 
22-32). 

The Pharisees, too, had had information that the 
baptized disciples of Jesus were more numerous even 
than those of John (John iv. 1), and Jesus, knowing 
that they had heard it, left Judza, and again went to 
Galilee. “And he must needs pass through Samaria ” 
(John iv. 4). And coming near a Samaritan city 
named Sychar, he sat on the edge of Jacob’s well— 
while his disciples went in to the city to buy food— 
and conversed with a woman who came for water, 
revealing to her the fact of his Messiahship. He 
also told her it mattered not where God was wor- 
shipped, but only ow, for “God is a Spirit: and 
they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth.” 

This woman, on learning that Jesus was the 
Anointed, went into the city and told what had tran- 
spired. And many of the Samaritans believed on him, 
and returned with her, and pressed him to come into 
the city among them. He did so, and stayed there 
two days. And many more believed on him, and 
said to the womah (John iv. 42), “Now we believe, 
not because of thy speaking : ‘for we have heard for 
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ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Saviour 
of the world.” 

After the two days, Jesus went on to Galilee, and 
was received by those Galileans who had seen what 
he had done in Jerusalem. And coming to Cana, 
where he had effected the transformation of the water, 
he was applied to by a nobleman to cure his son, who 
was ill of a fever at Capernaum, and near death. Jesus 
said, “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in 
no wise believe.” But without going, he spoke the 
word, “Thy son liveth;” and the father found, on 
inquiry, that the fever left his son at the precise time 
the words were spoken. He therefore, with all his 
family, believed on Jesus (ze. in his Messiahship). 
This was the second Galilean miracle. 

After this, Jesus went again to Jerusalem to 
another feast, and the Jews persecuted him because he 
had miraculously cured on the sabbath day a man 
who had been ill—palsied—for thirty-eight years. But 
Jesus replied, “My Father worketh even until now, 
and I work.” Then they wished to kill him, because 
he had not only broken the sabbath, but had repre- 
sented himself as equal to God by calling God his 
own father. Not that he meant to do so, but such 
was their misapprehension of his meaning. Jesus 
showed them that equality with God was not implied 
in the idea of Sonship, for all the power the Son had 
was bestowed on him by the Father—power to work 
miracles, and to judge mankind, yea, and to raise the 
dead ; for “the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
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dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and they 
that hear shall live” (John v. 25). But the Jews, only 
seeking honour from men, and not loving God, could 
not believe on the Son, though the evidence of his 
Messiahship so abounded. There was first, the evi- 
dence from prophecy, for Moses, in whom you believe, 
secondly, there was 
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sawrote,” ;said+;] esus, Miobemer: 
the distinct testimony of John the Baptist, in whose 
light for a time you rejoiced ; and yet more than this, 
there is, in the third place, the proof that the Father 
has sent me before your eyes, in the miracles which, 
by his power, I work. 

After this, Jesus went beyond the lake of Galilee, 
followed by vast numbers of people, because of 
the miracles he had wrought in healing the sick. 
(“Now the Passover, the feast of the Jews, was at 
hand,” John vi. 4.) And here Jesus wrought the 
“mighty work” of multiplying the bread and fish 
(five barley loaves and two small fish), so that after 
satisfying the hunger of five thousand men, there 
were still left twelve baskets full of the broken 
victual. 

This miracle had such an effect on them that they 
declared him the Messiah, and would perforce have 
made him king; but he, seeing this, left them, and 
went into a mountain alone. In the evening the 
disciples went down to the lake, and took a boat 
to sail across to Capernaum; and as Jesus was not 
come, they sailed without him, and were a good way 
across when he came to them, walking on the water, 
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and having got into the boat, it immediately arrived 
at Capernaum. The next day some of the people 
from the other side of the lake came across to 
Capernaum to look for Jesus, and they asked him 
what they ought to do to work the works of God. 
Jesus’ reply was (John vi. 29), “This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 
He also spoke of himself as the Bread of Life, given 
from heaven by God for the life of the world. Unless 
they ate the flesh of the Son of Man, and drank his 
blood, they could have no life in them. His flesh and 
blood, given for the life of the world, were truly meat 
_ and drink from heaven. And whoever saw the Son 
and believed on him should be raised up by him at 
the last day, and have everlasting life. He would not 
cast out one who thus came to him, for none could 
come unless taught of God to do so—drawn to him 
by the Father. This, and much more to the same 
effect, Jesus taught the Jews in the synagogue at 
Capernaum. But they understood him literally, and 
were much perplexed ; and even many of his disciples, 
thinking they were actually required to feast on his 
flesh, said dejectedly to each other, “ This is a hard 
saying ; who can hear it?” 

But Jesus knew their thoughts, and knew from 
the beginning who would and who would not truly 
believe, and who should betray him, and asked them 
if they were offended at what he had been teaching ; 
what if they were to see him ascend to heaven, whence 
he came? As to the flesh, that profiteth nothing ; 
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only spiritual food could feed the spirit, and his words 
(his teachings) were spirit and life. 3 

But such doctrine they could not receive, as Jesus 
knew they had not the power given them by the 
Father thus to come to him, so many of his disciples 
from that day fell away from him. He then asked 
the twelve if they also would leave him. Simon Peter 
answered, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life. And we have believed and 
know that thou art the Holy One of God” (John vi. 
66-69). 

Jesus told them, alluding to Judas Iscariot, that 
though he had chosen them, the twelve, he knew the 
faithlessness of one of them. 

The Lord had not attended that Passover feast 
because the Jews sought to kill him, but it being now 
the feast of tabernacles, his brothers (who did not 
believe on him) reproached him for remaining in 
Galilee idle, such inaction being in their eyes incon- 
sistent with his claims. He, however, went up to 
Jerusalem afterwards alone, and taught publicly in 
the temple yard, the people being much divided in 
opinion respecting him, though it was not safe to 
speak openly in his favour, for fear of the Fews, 
who wanted to kill him. Yet the Jews came 
about him, and listened with astonishment, wondering 
how he could, without learning, have acquired his 
knowledge. 

Jesus told them he was taught by God, and they, 
if they really wished to do God’s will, would recognize 
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his teaching as from God. But the Jews, Jesus said, 
were bad ; not one of them (at least, of those to whom 
he was speaking) kept the law of Moses, in whom they 
believed (John vii. 19). 

But many of the people believed on him because 
of his miracles, and when the Pharisees and chief 
priests knew it they sent officers to arrest him. But 
Jesus said he should not be long there, but should 
return to him that sent him; they would search for 
him, but would not be able to come where he was. 
But, as usual, they (the Jews) were quite ignorant 
of his meaning. 

On the last and great day of the feast, Jesus cried 
to the people, “If any man thirst, let him come to me 
and drink,” explaining that those who believed on 
him would become, according to the Scriptures, 
fountains of living water. The officers sent to take 
him returned without having done so, overawed by 
his teaching ; for he spoke, they said, as never before 
man had spoken. The people, too, many of them, 
recognized him as a true prophet, and some affirmed 
him to be the Christ; but to others the fact of his 
Galilean origin was a stumbling-block, as it was to the 
Pharisees, who pronounced the believing people cursed 
for their ignorance. 

Jesus continued teaching, going at daybreak to 
the temple. He told the Pharisees he was “the light 
of the world.” But they answered that when a man 
praised himself, his estimate was not to be taken. 
Jesus told them there was another witness for, the 
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fact, viz. the Father who sent him, and two witnesses 
were enough, as their law acknowledged. Where, 
then, is your Father? they inquired. To which Jesus 
replied, “Ye know neither me, nor my Father: if 
ye knew me, ye would know my Father also” (John 
Vili. 19). 

He also announced to them that he was from above, 
they from beneath, and if they did not believe him to 
be the Messiah, as he had told them he was from the 
first, they would die in their sins ; but he said, “When 
ye have lifted up the Son of man, then ye shall know 
that I am he” (John viii. 28). The Father, he said, 
is with me, for I always do what pleases him. These 
words caused many of the Jews to believe on him. 
But Jesus is represented as speaking to those who 
believed on him as if they did not (as he did also at 
Capernaum). . (See. John viii. 31-59.) : 

He told them that, though descended from Abra- 
ham, they were slaves of sin, liars, and murderers, true 
children of their father, the devil, therefore. The 
Jews then replied, We were right in calling you a 
Samaritan, and possessed by a devil. Jesus answered 
that he had not a devil, but that he honoured God, 
and if any one kept his teaching he would not die 
while the world lasted. ‘They said, Now we know 
that you have a devil, for even Abraham is dead, and 
so are the prophets. But Jesus told them he was 
living before Abraham. This so exasperated them 
that they tried to stone him, but he eluded them and 
went away. 
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Passing along, he saw a beggar who had been 
blind from birth, whom he caused to receive sight, 
having made clay and anointed his eyes, though the 
Sabbath day. The people who knew him brought 
him to the Pharisees, who had determined to expel 
from the synagogue any person who should affirm 
Jesus to be the Christ, and they questioned the 
beggar as to how he obtained sight. He replied that 
Jesus, who was a prophet, had cured him. They 
would not, however, believe that he had been born 
blind, but sent for the parents, who, not wishing to 
commit themselves to any acknowledgment of Jesus, 
confined themselves to stating the fact that he had 
been born blind, and professed ignorance of the 
means by which he now saw, referring them to their 
son himself for further information. The Pharisees, 
therefore, again questioned the beggar, and told him 
to give the glory to God, for Jesus was a sinner and 
could have had no part in the miracle. But the man 
insisted it was Jesus who had caused him to see, and 
that therefore he could not be the sinner they repre- 
sented him, but a man of God; whereupon they ex- 
pelled him. But Jesus met him, and asked him if he 
believed on the Son of God. On his inquiring who 
the Son of God was, Jesus replied, “ Thou hast both 
seen him, and it is he that speaketh with thee.’ 
Whereupon the beggar believed and worshipped him. 

Jesus, again teaching in the presence of the 
Pharisees, announced that he was the Good Shepherd, 
and the door of the sheepfold, through whom the 
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sheep were to go in and out and find pasture. The 
Father loved him because he was going voluntarily 
to lay down his life, that he might take it again. 
His hearers were again divided in their opinions 
respecting him. 

It was now winter, and the Feast of Dedication, 
and as the Lord was walking about the temple, the 
Jews came to him, at Solomon’s porch, and asked him 
not to keep them in doubt, but to say plainly whether 
he was the Christ. Jesus answered that he had already 
told them he was, and that the miracles he had done 
also witnessed to the fact; the reason they did not 
believe was that they were not of the sheep which 
God had given him, who follow and obey him, and 
would therefore never perish, for none could pluck 
them out of his Father’s hand, nor out of his hand, 
for he and his Father were one (John x. 24-30). 

Then the Jews tried again to stone him for blas- 
phemy, because, they said, he represented himself as 
God. But Jesus denied that his words could bear the 
construction they sought to put on them. If he had 
applied the title “God” to himself, it would only be in 
the subordinate sense in which the word has some- 
times been used in the Scriptures, as, for example, in 
the eighty-second Psalm, where the title is given to 
judges, even unjust ones (see verses I, 2, 6, 7). “God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty; he 
judgeth among the gods. How long will ye judge 
unjustly, and accept the persons of the wicked? ... 
I have said, ye are gods, and all of you are children of 
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the Most High. But ye shall die like men, and fall 
like one of the princes.” * 

Now, the Scripture itself, which cannot be broken, 
calls these men gods, much more, then, would the 
Messiah, whom God has sanctified and sent into the 
world, have a claim to the title, in the subordinate 
sense of having a divine right to rule and judge ; 
nevertheless, what Jesus did say, as he told them, 
was only that he was a Son of God, or the Son of 
God, z.2. the Christ. “If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not. But if I do them,.. . believe 
the works ; that ye may know and understand that the 
Father is in me, and I in the Father” (John x. 37, 38). 
Then they again tried to take him, but he escaped. 

Then Jesus left Jerusalem and went out of Judea 
across the Jordan, stopping for some time at the place 
where John had at first baptized, and many came 
to him there and believed on him, both because of 
the miracles he had wrought, and because of John’s 
testimony. While there, word came from Bethany 
a suburb of Jerusalem, of the illness of Lazarus, who 


* According to Ewald (translated by Rev. E. Johnson, M.A.), it 
reads thus :-— 

** God stands in divine assembly, 
Judging in the midst of gods. 
‘ How long will ye to judge unrighteousness, 
And with the wicked to be pleased ?’ 

* * * * % 

**T thought ye were gods, 
Sons of the Highest, all of ye : 
But as men shall ye die, 
And at once, ye princes fall !” 
‘*Commentary on the Psalms,”’ vol. ii. p. 142. 
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lived at that place, and whose sisters, Martha and 
Mary, earnestly requested the Lord to come thither 
and save him, for they believed on Jesus, and were 
beloved by him, as was also their brother. But the 
Saviour delayed his visit till Lazarus died, on purpose 
that his disciples’ faith might be confirmed by a 
striking display of his power. Accordingly, he did 
not arrive till his friend had been four days dead ; and 
Martha reproved him for not having come in time, 
yet intimated her belief, that even now if Jesus prayed 
for his restoration to life, the prayer would be granted. 

Jesus told her her brother would rise again. She 
answered that she knew he would at the general 
resurrection ; to which the Lord replied, “I am the 
resurrection and the life, he that believeth on me, 
though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die. -Believest 
thou this?” “Yes, Lord,” returned she. “I have 
believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
even he that cometh into the world.’ Mary also 
came weeping, and, falling down before Jesus, said, 
“ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” Many Jews, friends of the family, gathered 
round, were also weeping, and Jesus wept with them. 
But going to the tomb, and having prayed silently, 
Jesus then audibly thanked God that his prayer was 
heard, for the sake of the bystanders (that they might 
know the power to raise the dead was divine, and not 
diabolic), and he cried with a loud voice, ‘ Lazarus, 
come forth.” And the dead man came to life, and 
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was restored to his friends. This striking miracle 
caused many of the Jews who were present to believe 
on Jesus; but others, apparently sceptical, went and 
told the Pharisees what had been done. | 

Thereupon a grand council was held, and though 
it was admitted many miracles had been wrought by 
Jesus, yet they feared that if all the people believed 
on him, and made him king, the Romans would 
utterly destroy their separate nationality. But the 
high priest Caiaphas uttered a prophecy that it was 
necessary for Jesus to die to save the nation, and to 
gather together the scattered children of God from all 
parts of the world. 

From that time it became a question how to 
procure the death of Jesus, who therefore withdrew 
into the country with his disciples, where he remained 
till six days before the Passover, when he came again 
to Bethany. Many Jews came to see him there, and 
to see Lazarus, who had been raised from the dead. 
On the day after his return, the Lord rode into Jeru- 
salem on a young ass, and crowds of people came to 
meet him with palm-branches, hailing him as the 
King of Israel (Mary of Bethany had anointed his 
feet with very costly ointment, but only for his burial 
Jesus said), chiefly because of the great miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus. The Pharisees saw that their 
influence was quite powerless against the enthusiasm 
of the whole people. 

Among those who came to the feast were some 
Greeks, who wished to see Jesus. When he saw them, 
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he told them the hour was come that the Son of man 
should be glorified, and said that a grain of wheat, 
unless it died, was useless for purposes of fructifica- 
tion; but if it died, it bore much _  fruit—thus 
alluding to his own approaching death. Then he told 
them his soul was troubled; but should he then ask 
God to save him from the hour of death? No; it was 
for that he came. For being lifted up (on the cross), 
he would draw all men to him. He would not ask, 
therefore, to be saved from that death-hour, but would 
rather ask his Father to glorify his name, which he 
did ask. A voice then came from heaven in the hear- 
ing of the people, for whose sake indeed it was given : 
“T have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” 
Jesus told them the time had arrived to judge the 
world, and that the prince of this world would be cast © 
out. 

Some time after this, but before the commence- 
ment of the Passover feast, Jesus, being at supper with 
his disciples, washed their feet, as an example to them 
to perform similar acts of kindness to each other ; and 
told them to love each other as he had loved them, 
and to show their discipleship by their love. He pre- 
dicted the denial of Peter, and again his betrayal by 
Judas, who retired from the room. 

Jesus then spoke to them many words of comfort, 
and blessed them, telling them that they would here- 
after understand the spiritual union that subsisted be- 
tween himself and the Father, for they would share it, 
and be able to perform as mighty miracles as he had 
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done, and yet greater. The spirit of truth would come 
to them after he had gone, would cause them to re- 
member his teachings, and would lead them into all 
truth, revealing things to come. If they remembered 
and obeyed, they would thereby show their love, and 
the love would be mutual, as it is with himself and 
the Father. His chief command is that they love one 
another. The world will hate them, and persecute 
them, as it does himself. But they are to be of good 
cheer: he has overcome the world ; he came from God, 
and is going to God. His disciples see that he knows 
all things, and confess their belief that he came from 
God (John xvi. 30). 

Jesus then prayed to the Father, the only true 
God, saying, Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, 
that he may give life everlasting to those whom thou 
hast given him; that is, the knowledge of thyself, and 
of Jesus the Christ whom thou hast sent. This know- 
ledge, Jesus said, he had communicated, and had 
finished the work given him to do, and he was there- 
fore glorified in his disciples. He went on to pray for 
them, that after his departure they might be kept 
from the evil of the world; and he prayed not only 
for his present disciples, but for all who should here- 
after believe through their teaching, that they also 
should be sharers in the mystic union, “as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be in us; ... that they may be one, even as we are 
one” (John xvii. 21, 22). 

Then Jesus went across a brook to a garden, where 
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he had often resorted, he and his disciples, and 
while there, Judas conducted to this retreat the officers 
and soldiers sent to arrest him. But Jesus went forth 
to meet them, and asked whom they sought. And on 
their answering, “Jesus of Nazareth,” he said to them 
distinctly, “I am he;” and his resolute bearing so 
awed them, that they went backward and fell to the 
ground. Jesus told them, if they wanted himself, to 
let his disciples go. Peter, however, drew his sword, 
and cut off the ear of a slave of the high priest, on 
which Jesus commanded him to sheathe his sword, 
saying, “The cup which the Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it?” 

And when Jesus was bound and conducted to the 
palace of the high priest, Peter and another disciple 
followed. ‘This disciple was known to the high priest, 
and he took Peter with him into the palace where 
Jesus was, who had been brought first before Annas, 
the high priest’s father-in-law, and from him to the 
high priest Caiaphas; Peter three times denying all 
knowledge of his Master before cockcrowing, as had 
been predicted by him. 

In the morning Jesus was led into the Roman 
fortress, before Pontius Pilate ; but the Jews did not go 
in, for fear of defilement, as the Passover was near at 
hand. Pilate therefore went out, and asked them of 
what they accused Jesus. Having had an evasive 
reply, he returned and asked the Lord if he claimed to 
be King of the Jews. Jesus replied that his kingdom 
was not of this world, else his servants would have 
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fought ; that though he was a king, his kingdom was 
spiritual, his subjects being those who accepted the 
truth he taught. Pilate, though puzzled, saw that 
there was no attempt to be apprehended against the 
Roman dominion, and told the Jews he saw no fault 
in Jesus, asking them if he might release him. But 
they were not willing. 

Pilate then had Jesus scourged and mocked with 
ensigns of royalty (a purple robe and a crown of 
thorns), and presented him, thus arrayed, to the chief 
Jews, saying, “Behold the man,” still, however, de- 
claring him euiltless. But they clamoured for his 
crucifixion, because he made himself Son of God. 
This gave Pilate some uneasiness, and he questioned 
Jesus about his origin, but did not obtain an answer. 
Pilate, still trying to release him, was assailed by a 
covert threat from the Jewish rulers, implying that, 
if he persisted he would be accused of having shielded 
a pretender to the Jewish throne, and, consequently, 
of unfaithfulness to the empire. He therefore at last 
gave way, and sent Jesus to the death of the cross, 
writing thereon a mock title, in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews,” 
which was, in truth, his accusation. 

By the cross stood Jesus’ mother, her sister, arid 
Mary the Magdalene. And when he saw his mother 
and the disciple whom he loved standing near, he 
commended her to the care of that disciple, who 
henceforth took her to his own home. 

In order to complete the fulfilment of Scripture, 
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Jesus then complained of thirst ; accordingly vinegar 
was given him to drink, and on receiving it he ex- 
claimed, “It is finished!” and, bowing his head, he 
died. 

This was on the day of preparation for the Pass- 
over, the day before the Sabbath. The Jews, there- 
fore, wanted the removal of the bodies before the 
Sabbath (those of Jesus and of the two thieves who 
were crucified with him), and to that end wished them 
speedily killed. The soldiers found Jesus already 
dead ; one of them piercing his side, there issued blood 
and water. They break the legs of the thieves, but, 
in the case of Jesus, two more Scriptures were fulfilled, 
viz. “They shall look on him whom they have 
pierced” (Zech. xii. 10) ; and, “ Not a bone of him shall 
be broken” (Ps. xxxiv. 20). 

After the resurrection, Jesus showed himself first 
to Mary the Magdalene; and in the evening of the 
same day, the first of the week, when the doors were © 
shut where the disciples were assembled through fear 
of the Jews, he came and stood in their midst, pro- 
nouncing peace on them, and conferring apostleship. 
And he breathed on them, and said, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit; whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven to them; whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” 

Thomas, however, was not with them, and refused 
to believe the fact of the resurrection without seeing 
Jesus himself and obtaining tangible proof. This was 
granted him in presence of the other disciples, eight 
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days after, on which occasion Thomas exclaimed, 
“My Lord and my God!” 

This fourth Gospel does not profess to narrate all 
the miracles that Jesus did, but only enough to show 
that he is the Christ, the Son of God, and that those 
who believe in him as such may have life in his name 
(John xx. 31.) This verse appears to conclude the 
Gospel, the twenty-first chapter being.an appendix, 
narrating the appearance of Jesus to his disciples in 
Galilee, and his prediction of the martyrdom of Peter; 
it explains also how the belief arose among the dis- 
ciples, that the one whom Jesus so loved would never 
die. The twenty-fourth verse says, “This is the 
disciple which beareth witness of these things, and 


wrote these things, and we know that his witness 
is true.” 
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CHAP LE Ravi: 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL, BRIEFLY COMPARED WITH 
THE FIRST TWO. 


WE have now given, in the foregoing chapters, a brief 
abstract of the life and teaching of Jesus—first, as 
described in the Gospels named after Matthew and 
Mark, and secondly, according to that named after 
John ; and our next step shall be to notice some 
striking differences which exist between the two 
accounts, easzly verifiable in any version by the average 
reader. 

Some have deemed that the most important of 
these discrepancies is that concerning the day of 
Jesus’ death, the Synoptics making it the day after 
the Passover, and the fourth Gospel making it the day 
of the Passover, so that Jesus was himself the Paschal 
Lamb slain. Dr. Farrar has dealt with this one par- 
ticular at considerable length. “It must be admitted,” 
he says (“Life of Christ,” vol. ii. p. 475 ; Appendix), 
“that the Synoptics are unanimous in the use of ex- 
pressions which admit of no natural explanation 
except on the supposition that the Passover adzd begin 
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on the evening of Thursday, and therefore that Thurs- 
day was Nisan 14, and that the Last Supper was in 
reality the ordinary Paschal Feast.” But Dr. Farrar, 
notwithstanding, adheres to the Johannine account, for, 
he says, also in the Appendix, p. 482, “We conclude, 
then, that the last supper was not the Paschal meal.” 
The translator of Dollinger’s “First Age of Chris- 
tianity and the Church” (H. N. Oxenham, M.A.), ina 
note at p. 57 of that work, makes the following remark 
on this question :—“The author here supposes the 
supper described by St. John (ch. 13-17) to have 
taken place on the Wednesday evening, and to be 
distinct from that mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels, 
at which the Eucharist was instituted. But this 
method of reconciliation creates more difficulties than 
it removes. And it is quite clear, however the 
difference be explained, that St. John assumes the 
Feast of the Passover to have commenced on the 
friday evening, the day of the crucifixion (John 
xvill. 28), while the Synoptic Gospels make our Lord 
eat it on the Thursday evening, the day of the Last 
Supper (Matt. xxvi. 17,19; Mark xiv. 12; 16; Luke 
Mote, 13). ™ 

Another oft-noted difference between the fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptics is that respecting the dura- 
tion of Jesus’ public life, apparently about one year 
according to the synoptists, as Jesus only attended 
one Passover Feast, but about three years if we follow 
the indications of time given by the fourth Gospel. 
The most ancient opinion coincides with the Synoptic 
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Gospels ; but, says Dr. Farrar in his Appendix to the 
“Life of Christ,” vol. ii. p. 468, “In spite of the patient 
thought and consummate learning which have been 
devoted to the consideration, the data are clearly 
insufficient to decide convincingly how long Christ 
publicly taught on earth, nor shall we ever be able 
to attain any certainty on that deeply interesting 
question.” 

Besides differences of time, there are those of 
place, Jesus teaching mostly in Galilee according to 
the first two Gospels—not in Jerusalem till his arrival 
there for the last time, and not in Samaria at all; but 
the fourth Gospel makes him teach in Samaria, and 
several times in Jerusalem, thus giving many journeys 
to and from Judza and Galilee, which the first and 
second Gospels omit. The first appearance to the 
disciples, too, after the resurrection, the latest Gospel 
places in Jerusalem (as does the third), but the first 
and second place it in Galilee. . 

‘They also omit one or two marvellous acts alleged 
of Jesus, as the cure of the man born blind—an act, 
according to the fourth Gospel, of great notoriety— 
and the crowning miracle of the raising of Lazarus ; 
so that, assuming these really occurred, it is astonish- 
ing how they could have been omitted by any writer 
conversant with the chief facts of Jesus’ life. 

Sometimes when the facts are given, they are 
assigned to different periods of the history, as, for 
example, the forcible clearance of the temple court- 
yard, relegated by Matthew and Mark to the 
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latter part of Jesus’ public career, but placed by John 
at the very beginning. 

Passing now from these external matters, mere 
adjuncts as they are in comparison, we come to other 
differences, more intimately affecting Jesus’ life and 
teachings (letting alone the prominence given to 
Andrew and Philip in the fourth Gospel, and that to 
James and John in the Synoptics, the love for friends 
at Bethany, and for “the beloved disciple,” about which 
the Synoptics are silent), for example, in the Synop- 
tics are data showing inferentially in him distinct 
traces of human imperfection, whereas in the fourth 
Gospel such marks are entirely absent. 

Even to the writers of the first three Gospels 
the baptism of Jesus appears to have been a stum- 
bling-block, yet they allow it to be seen that he did 
actually submit to “the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins,” and that afterwards he was tempted 
(though not overcome) by the devil: but the fourth 
Gospel has no trace of either sin or temptation ; in it 
Jesus can triumphantly ask, “Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?” It seems to exclude the bap- 
tism, for John states he knew not Jesus till the dove 
descended on him, which event is, in the Synoptics, 
placed after the baptism. It demands that the Son 
be honoured even as the Father, but in the Synoptics 
Jesus does not seek to be called “ good,” thinking that 
title should be reserved for God, to whom alone it 
absolutely belongs. This Jesus does not know, for 
instance, when the destruction of Jerusalem will take 
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place; the Jesus of the latter Gospel knows “all 
things” (see John xvi. 13-15, and 30). | 

The Jesus of the first Gospel does not know 
whether it is possible for the cup to pass without its 
being drunk: when the hour approached, he prayed 
that, if possible, he might» be saved from it. But the 
Jesus of the last Gospel (as if it were to controvert 
the statements of the former), when his soul is 
troubled, asks, “ What, then, shall I say? Shall I say, 
Father, save me from this hour, when it was for this 
cause I came to this hour?” - And again, “The cup 
that my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ?” 
We can thus understand why the prayer in the garden 
of Gethsemane is omitted by the author of the fourth 
Gospel. 

And how different the scene at the arrest! In the 
first, Judas salutes his Master with a traitorous kiss, 
and the officers come forward and take him, while the 
disciples all fly (after the momentary valour of one of 
them); but in the last Gospel there is no necessity for 
the kiss, nor does it take place, for while Judas was with 
the officers Jesus approached and revealed himself, and 
his majestic bearing so struck them with awe, that 
they went backward and fell to the ground. Jesus 
quietly stipulates that his disciples be allowed to go. 

Thus all the differences between the fourth Gospel 
and the others point one way 3 they all tend, in the 
fourth, to the glorification of Jesus, to his exaltation 
above humanity. Even at the tomb, two angels in 
John take the place of one in Matthew and Mark, 
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while after the resurrection, though according to these 
the women to whom he appears come and hold him 
by the feet, in John his person is sacred—“ Touch 
me not.” 

It is quite in keeping that, in the Synoptics, Jesus, 
who has been baptized by John, does not begin to 
make disciples nor to teach till after John has been 
sent to prison, and that his teaching should be, at 
first, only an echo of that of the Baptist (see Matt. iii. 
1, 2): “In those days cometh John the Baptist, preach- 
ang in the wilderness of Judza, saying, Repent ye; for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” and Matt. iv. 12, 
“Now when he heard that John was delivered up, 
he withdrew into Galilee ;” and (ver. 17) “ From that 
time began Jesus to preach, and to say, Repent ye; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

We should not expect the Jesus of the fourth 
Gospel to occupy such a position relative to John, 
but rather that in all things he would have the pre- 
eminence. Accordingly, ‘here we do not find him 
following John in the simple announcement of the 
coming kingdom, and the consequent call to repen- 
tance (merely stepping, at first, into John’s vacant 
place); but, while John is still baptizing, Jesus explains 
the second birth to Nicodemus, works many miracles 
in Jerusalem, and “ After these things came Jesus and 
his disciples into the land of Judea . . . and baptized. 
. . . For John was not yet cast into prison... . And 
they came unto John, and said to him, Rabbi, he that 
was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast 
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borne witness, behold the same baptizeth, and all men 
come to him (John iii. 22-26). So that before John 
was imprisoned, Jesus made and baptized more dis- 
ciples than he (John iv. 1). The discrepancy is all 
the greater if we look at the Synoptical account 
of John’s success (Matt. iii. 5,6). “Then went out 
unto him Jerusalem, and all Judza, and all the region 
round about Jordan; and they were baptized of him 
in the river Jordan, confessing their sins.” 

The difference between the synoptists and the 
author of the last Gospel in regard to the teaching 
of Jesus, has often been noticed. , 

In the judgment of our theologic statesman, “it is: 
the works of the three synoptical writers, and not the 
Gospel of St. John, which exhibit to us, as far as a 
judgment can be formed, the ordinary and average 
tenour of our Saviour’s life, and the true picture of its 
daily exhibition to the world.” “Though the strain 
of St. John’s Gospel, and of the teaching of Christ 
in it, is very even, the occasions and audiences are 
very different.” The different circumstances, then, 
sufficiently account to Mr. Gladstone for the differ- 
ence in the teaching of the fourth Gospel, except only 
six chapters, of which he says, “The exceptional 
teaching, as I would venture to call it, of our Lord 
among the Jewish people .. . is really contained in 
the six chapters from the fifth to the tenth.” “All 
this portion of our Lord’s teaching,” he says, “is pro- 
foundly charged with doctrine concerning his person. 
It is full and large in instruction for all times and all 
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persons. But it seems to have been delivered to no 
great number ; perhaps, too, within a limited space of 
time. It stands in marked distinctness from the general 
tenour of his teaching ; and it stands also in contrast 
with that teaching as to the mode of its reception” 
(On “ Ecce Homo,” Good Words, Feb. 1868), 

This is no distinction without a difference ; for 
the difference is no less than that between the human 
and the superhuman, between the Son of man and the 
Son of God. 

Again, speaking generally, we may say that, 
according to the first Gospels, the chief aim of the 
preaching of Jesus was to teach righteousness ; but 
according to the fourth, on the contrary, its chief aim 
was to inculcate belief in himself, or to teach doctrine. 
It is, thus, the practical against the doctrinal; Works 
versus Faith. Exceptions may be culled from all the 
Gospels, it is true; but it will, we think, be admitted 
that the distinction generally holds good. Perhaps 
nothing exhibits this divergence so markedly as the 
two occasions on which Jesus is represented as being 
called on by inquirers to explain, or to state “the 
whole duty of man.” For example, in Matthew 
(xix. 16-21), the question put to Jesus is, “ What 
good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” 
Jesus replies, “If thou wouldest enter into life, keep 
the commandments.’ Commit no murder, theft, 
adultery, etc. “All these things,” said the young man, 
“have I observed: what lack I yet? Jesus said unto 
him, If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that thou 
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hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven: and come, follow me.” 

In striking contrast to this is the teaching of the 
fourth Gospel (John vi. 28, 29). When asked, “ What 
must we do, that we may work the works of God? 
Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent.” It is true that in this latter case righteousness 
is supposed to co-exist with faith, still there is a 
great difference as to which is put in the first and 
which in the second place.* 

But though these seemingly discordant utterances 
may by some ingenuity be made to appear recon- 
cilable, and may, perhaps, actually be reconciled, yet 
other inconsistencies remain, which baffle all the 
attempts of the harmonizer. 

In Matt. xi. 10, Jesus, speaking of the Baptist, 
says, “This is he, of whom it is written, Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, who shall prepare 
thy way before thee.” (See Mal. iii. 1-5; also Mal. 
iv. 5,6.) This messenger and this Elijah seem to be 
one and the same, having the same office of purifying 
and converting the Jews, before the day of retribution. 
Jesus accordingly also terms John the Elijah (Matt. . 
xi. 14): “This is Elijah, which is to come.” (See 
also Matt. xvii. 10-13.) 

But Jesus nowhere in the Gospel of John calls the 
Baptist either the Elijah or the messenger of the 


* See Dean Stanley’s “‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church,” vol. i. 
p. 451. 
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covenant, and this is not a mere purposeless omission, 
since, were he represented as doing so, this Gospel 
would not be consistent with itself; for the Baptist, 
whom it exhibits as divinely commissioned, em- 
phatically denies that he is the Elijah, as we have 
seen (John i. 21): “Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I 
am not. Art thou the prophet? And he answered, 
No.” And ver. 25, “ Why then baptizest thou, if thou 
art not the Christ, neither Elijah, neither the prophet ?” 

The prophet alluded to is probably the one fore- 
told in Deut. xviii. 18, 19. “I will raise them up a 
Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee 
(Moses), and will put words in his mouth ; and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall_command him,” etc. 
Now, Jesus (in the fourth Gospel) seems to represent 
himself as this prophet (John v. 46) where he says, “If — 
ye believed Moses, ye would believe me; for he wrote 
of me.” The people also received him (John vi. 14) 
as “the prophet that cometh into the world.” 

For the same reason, doubtless, John, in this 
Gospel, is not the Elijah, ze. because the function of 
the Elijah is performed by Jesus himself—that, namely, 
of baptizing with the Holy Spirit, and so converting 
and purifying the people. These offices, then, of 
issuing the commands of God, and of giving power to 
obey them, are here deemed too high for John; yet 
does John sustain a distinct relation to the Messianic 
kingdom, and one predicted by Isaiah—he is the 
voice crying in the wilderness, “ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord,” etc., but it is a wholly different pre- 
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paration from that of the messenger of Malachi. 
John’s function, in the fourth Gospel, is to prepare the 
way of Jesus simply by testifying to his Messiahship. 
Thus, “There came a man sent from God, whose 
name was John. The same came for wrtness, that 
he might bear witness of the light, that all might 
believe through him. We was not the light, but came 
that he might bear witness of the light” (John i. 6-8). 
The office of John, then, was merely to bear testimony 
to Jesus, who alone could exlzghtexn men as to the 
commands of God, and who alone could give power 
to obey those commands, and to become the obedient 
children of God, for “As many as received him, to 
them gave he the right to become children of God, 
even to them that believe on his name” (John i. 12). 
The doctrine that Jesus is the Christ predicted by 
the prophets, is the keystone, yea, the foundation of 
the whole fabric of Christianity (as the very name 
implies), a foundation laid before Paul wrote his first 
letter to the Corinthian Church. (See 1 Cor. iii. 11.) We 
have seen that as to the predicted forerunner of the 
Christ, the teaching of Jesus in Matthew is in irre- 
concilable conflict with that in the fourth Gospel; 
but let us approach the fundamental question—the 


Messiahship of Jesus—and try to ascertain what was 
the public teaching of Jesus in relation to this 
doctrine, and whether the differences between the 
Synoptic Gospels and the succeeding one affect also 
this basal rock on which the Church is built. 


Yet first let us glance at the way in which John 
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the Baptist fulfils his office of bearing witness to 
Jesus. That he foretold the near approach of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, and that the Messiah would 
baptize with the Holy Ghost, is admitted on all hands ; 
but, according to the last Gospel, John testified that 
Jesus was this Messiah (John i. 15): “John beareth 
witness of him, and crieth, saying, This was he of whom 
I said, He that cometh after me is become before 
me: for he was before me.” And ver. 29, John “seeth 
Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world!” 
Again, vers. 32, 33, “And John bare witness, saying, 
I have beheld the Spirit descending as a dove out 
of heaven ; and it abode upon him. And I knew him 
not: but he that sent me to baptize with water, he 
said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same 
is he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit. And I 
have seen, and have borne witness that this is the 
Son of God.” 

In the Synoptics John gives no such evidence. 
It does not appear therein that any one but Jesus 
saw the dove and heard the voice, for “the heavens 
were opened wxto him” (Matt. ii. 16). He imme- 
diately goes into the desert, and remains forty days 
(Mark i. 12,13). He does not begin to preach till after 
John is imprisoned, and, instead of John’s emphatic 
testimony before Jesus’ public life commenced, we 
find the Baptist, having heard while in prison of the 
works of Jesus, sending his disciples to him expressly 
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to inquire, “ Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 
another 2?” -(Matt, xi.°2)3), And thisassalm 

According to John, the mission of the Baptist was, 
after the descent of the dove, to give evidence, and to 
be a faithful witness to the fact of the Messiahship of 
Jesus; but of his ever having done this there is in the 
Synoptics not only no trace, but the first Gospel con- 
tains an inquiry by the Baptist altogether inconsistent 
with his exercise of such a function. 

We have now to compare the Gospels in question, 
in relation to their accounts of the public teaching of 
Jesus himself as to his Messiahship. 

The fourth Gospel was written “that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye may have lifein his name” (John xx. 31). 
After the public teaching of the Baptist to this effect 
(John having been regarded by the people generally 
as a prophet), it might be supposed that Jesus would 
publicly assume the functions of Messiahship, and 
this he therein accordingly does. It was the Messiah’s 
office, as we have seen (according to this Gospel), to 
proclaim the commands of God, and to give power, 
through the Holy Ghost, to perform them. He not 
only does this all through that Gospel (zz. he gives the 
commands from the first, deferring the communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost till after he had been glorified), 
but he does it as the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
(as might have been expected from John’s definitive 
announcement respecting him) from the very com- 
mencement of his career. 
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The Jesus of the fourth Gospel declares his Mes- 
siahship from the beginning, not only to his own dis- 
ciples, not only to his Galilean countrymen, but to the 
Jews generally in Jerusalem and elsewhere, notably 
to some Hellenists who had come to the Passover, and 
even to the Samaritans. This Gospel is consistent 
with itself throughout. The prophet of Nazareth is 
therein from the beginning pronounced by John to be, 
what also Jesus affirms of himself, and what he is 
confessed to be by all believers, viz. the Christ, the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world ; and, moreover, 
without this belief there is no salvation, for (John 
Vili. 24) “except ye believe that I am he, ye shall die 
in your sins.” 

But turning now to the Synoptic Gospels, what do 
we find? “Then charged he his disciples that they 
should tell no man that he was the Christ ” (Matt. xvi. 
20; see also Mark vili. 30 and Luke ix. 21). But 
this was at a very late period of his public life, after 
not only the imprisonment, but the death, of John the 
Baptist. What could be the meaning of this prohibi- 
tion, if people already knew, both from himself and 
from the testimony of the Baptist, that he was the 
Christ ? 

We have already seen, however, that in Matthew 
-and Mark there has no witness to this effect been 
borne by the Baptist, and we shall see that these 
Gospels are also throughout consistent with themselves. 
According to these, Jesus has never, up to this time, 
publicly declared himself the Christ. There is, at 
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least, no record in them of his having done so. 
Indeed, he has but just admitted it to his disciples 
(Matt. xvi. 13-18): “Now when Jesus came into the 
parts of Casarea Philippi, he asked his disciples [who 
had been sent over Galilee to announce the near 
approach of the kingdom, as John did, and to urge re- 
pentance, having now returned to their Master], saying, 
Who do men say that the Son of man is? And they 
said, Some say John the Baptist [risen from the dead, 
see Matt. xiv. I, 2]; some, Elijah; and others, Jere- 
miah, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, 
But who say ye that I am? And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed tt unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven. And I also say unto thee, that thou art 
Peter [a rock], and upon this rock I will build my 
Church,” etc. 

This acknowledgment, then, by Peter of Jesus as 
the Christ, appears here as a sudden burst of inspira- 
tion, a revelation to Peter from heaven. Peter, then, 
has never heard it from man, not even from the lips of 
Jesus himself? No, for “flesh and blood had not 
revealed it to him.” 

But this is flatly contradicted by the fourth Gospel 
(see John i. 40-42). “ Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. 
He findeth first his own brother Simon, and saith unto 
him, We have found the Messiah (which is being in- 
terpreted, Christ). He brought him unto Jesus. 
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Jesus looked upon him, and said, Thou art Simon the 
son of John [or Jonah]: thou shalt be called Cephas 
(which is by interpretation, Peter.”) And this was 
even while John was in mid-career, for it was John 
himself who had taught Andrew (his disciple) that 
Jesus was the Lamb of God, the Christ (that is to 
say, according to the Gospel in question). 

These two accounts, then, are irreconcilable with 
each other. Besides, the people whose opinions Jesus 
desired to know are those well-affected towards him: 
his enemies term him a glutton, a winebibber, mad, 
possessed ; only those who are favourably disposed 
towards him would pronounce hima prophet. And 
why, then, do none of these opine that he is the 
Christ? Because, as we may see by tracing the first 
and second Gospels through as. far as this narration,* 
he has never been proclaimed to them as the Christ ; 
it has never, either by Jesus or his disciples, been 
suggested to them that the prophet of Nazareth was 
their long-expected king. 

In the first Gospel, Jesus sends his twelve disciples 
to announce, as John did, the near approach of the 
kingdom, it and the king thereof being still in the 
future. “These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged 
them, saying, Go not into any way of the Gentiles, 
and enter not into any city of the Samaritans: but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And 
as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” (Matt. x. 5-7). The Gentiles and the Samari- 


* 2.¢ to Matt. xvi. 13 and to Mark viii. 27. 
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tans, what inheritance have they in David? What 
have they to do with Israel’s Messiah? Only the 
people of Israel need to be prepared for the anointed 
King of Israel. So we read (Matt. xv. 24), “I was not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

But the fourth Gospel makes Jesus and his dis- 
ciples not only go through Samaria, and stay two 
days in a Samaritan city, but Jesus announces himself 
as the Christ to them, and many believe on him.* 

In the Synoptics, the people hear of a coming 
Messiah whose person is to them unknown, not even 
hinted at; but in the fourth Gospel, they hear of a 
Messiah who is among them in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

If confirmation is needed, of the disciples being 
sent to preach a coming kingdom, see Matt. x. 23: 
“Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, 
till the Son of man be come.” This phrase “ Son of 
man” being here evidently used of the Messiah. 

After the disciples had fulfilled their mission, and 
had returned to Jesus, and, though none of the people 
supposed him to be the Messiah, Simon had hailed 
him as such, and Jesus had accordingly renamed him 
the Rock, the foundation-stone of his kingdom (which 
name is given in the fourth Gospel at the very com- 
mencement of Jesus’ first interview with him), even 
then the disciples are to tell no one, because clearly 
Jesus has not yet received Messianic power and glory. 
He is as yet but the heir to the kingdom, the Messiah 


* John iv. 25, 263; 39-42. 
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that is to come (see verses 27, 28 of the same chapter): 
“For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with his angels, and then shall he render unto 
every man according to his deeds. Verily I say unto 
you, there be some of them that stand here, which 
shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.” See also Matt. xix. 28. 
“In the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on 
the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” This 
was uttered, according to the first Gospel, on the last 
journey to Jerusalem. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, twenty- 
ninth and thirtieth verses, this coming is stated by 
Jesus to be immediately after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, for, after predicting its overthrow, he says, “ Im- 
mediately after the tribulation of those days, the sun 
shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken : and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they 
shall see the Son of man coming on the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory.” 

Even at last, at the culminating point, when 
adjured by the high priest to say whether he claims 
to be the Christ or not, and Jesus, for the first time, 
claims Messiahship in other ears than those of his 
disciples, it is still virtually only the Messiah Zo be, 
for (see Matt. xxvi. 64) “ Henceforth ye shall see the 

N 
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Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven.” 

But in the fourth Gospel there is nothing of all 
this. That Gospel is occupied, not with a Christ that 
zs to come from heaven, but with one who kas come 
from heaven—The Incarnate Logos. The Baptist 
speaks of Jesus as “he that cometh from heaven,’ 
and Jesus speaks of himself as having come from 
heaven (John vi. 33). “The bread of God is that 
which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth life to 
the world.” Comp. ver. 35: “I am the bread of life.” 
Also see John viii. 58, “ Before Abraham was, I am ;” 
and vi. 51, “I am the living bread which came down 
out of heaven.” Again, John xvii. 5: “And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 

We appeal, therefore, to “the common sense of 
Englishmen,” in opposition to the Boyle Lecturer for 
1870,* and ask, Is it not clear that, as to /esus’ 
teaching respecting the most fundamental doctrine of 


* The Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Prof. of Hebrew, King’s Col- 
lege, London, who says, in those Lectures entitled ‘‘ The witness of 
St. John to Christ,” p. 71, ‘‘It is one of the rash and baseless asser- 
tions brought against the Synoptical Gospels” (he refers, as we see by 
footnote, to ‘‘ Albert Reville, Reveu des Deux Mondes,” vol. Ixiii. 
p- 93), ‘that, according to their account, our Lord did not commence 
this ministry in the character of the Messiah, but that the conception 
was one which grew upon him by degrees, Simon Peter being the first 
to originate, and apparently to suggest it to his Master. On the other ~ 
hand, it is alleged with truth that in the fourth Gospel Jesus appears as 
the Messiah from the very commencement. We can hardly imagine 
that the common sense of Englishmen will readily accept this as an 
instance of disagreement in the evangelistic narratives.” 
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Christianity—the cardinal point of belief, the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus—the differences existing between the 
fourth Gospel and the others are so many and of such 
a nature as to preclude all attempts at reconcilement ? 
He who tries to harmonize the teachings (whether of 
Jesus or of John) occurring in the fourth Gospel with 
those occurring in the Synoptical Gospels, attempts 
an impossible task. The differences are radical and 
thorough. They are such as almost to compel the 
belief that the author of the latest Gospel wrote for 
the distinct purpose of confuting the previous writers. 
The contradictions are too many and too obvious to 
be otherwise accounted for. 

The first Gospel does not contradict itself; from 
beginning to end there is a gradual progress in the 
development of the Messianic doctrine (except that 
the episode of the two blind men is once out of place, 
‘being doubtless only a duplicate), and the teachings 
of John and of Jesus are in harmony. 

So likewise are they in the fourth, but on quite 
another plane. Each Gospel, though radically con- 
trary to the other, is throughout consistent with itself. 
Are they, then, mutually destructive? One certainly 
destroys the other. It remains to be ascertained 
whether the fourth Gospel is to be condemned as un- 
historical, or whether the Synoptics are to undergo 
that fate. There is no middle course. The combina- 
tion of the acid of the one with the alkali of the 
other will produce but a savourless, neutral salt, fit 
only to be cast out and trodden underfoot of men. 
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Between truth and falsehood there is no. golden 
mean. | 

Being driven, then, to the necessity of rejecting 
either the first three Gospels or the fourth, we proceed 
to ascertain which must go. We have already noticed 
the dependence of Matthew on Mark, (but more pro- 
bably that of Mark on Matthew, and most probably 
of both on a common source or sources,) so that we 
cannot say the evidence of the Gospels themselves is 
in favour of the synoptical view, as opposed to that 
of the fourth Gospel, in the ratio of three to one. 
Still, there is, if we had nothing else to determine our 
judgment, surely a preponderance in favour of the 
first three, from the fact of their plurality. 

But there are other considerations which will guide 
us to the same conclusion, a second and a more 
important one being the fact formerly alluded to—of 
the later origin of the last-placed Gospel. We have 
already noticed the fact that the fourth is generally 
admitted to be about thirty years later than the first 
Gospel. That is to say, it was written at least at about 
thirty years greater distance from the time in which 
_ Jesus lived, and probably not till one hundred years 
after his death (see chap. iii.). Another consideration, 
which ought to have a legitimate weight with us, is 
that the tendency of modern criticism is decidedly 
against the credit of the latest Gospel.* Neander, 
Ewald, and similar great names, could have been quoted 


* Keim said: ‘‘ The historical weakness of the fourth Gospel is 
every day more decidedly and also more universally admitted.” 
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some thirty years since, in favour both of its Johannine 
origin and of its value as history, but no names equal 
to those now appear on that side. A Dr. Lightfoot 
may be deemed “ an ocean of learning ” (as Chalmers, 
we believe, termed the Methodist, Adam Clarke), but 
what can we think of his critical acumen when we 
find him attaching such undue importance to the fact 
that Irenzus, when a boy, saw and heard the vene- 
rable Polycarp, the disciple of John (who lived in 
Ephesus), “the disciple of the Lord?” If this John 
of whom Polycarp was a disciple had been really the 
Apostle John, still the testimony of the credulous 
Irenzeus would have been worth little; but it has been 
shown conclusively and with great clearness by Keim, 
that Irenzeus confused a certain Presbyter John, of 
Asia Minor, with the Apostle, of whose connection 
with Asia Minor we know nothing. “We are quickly 
able,” says Keim (“ Jesus of Nazara,” vol. i. p. 216), “to 
trace the delusion of Irenzeus, as he disastrously trans- 
ferred it from his youth to his manhood, and as it has 
imposed upon the so-called apologists of modern 
times down to Tischendorf, as if it were a sacred 
truth.” 

The external evidence for this Gospel is weaker 
_than that for either of the others. We have no evi- 
dence that it was attributed to John till the last 
quarter of the second century. 

Again, it should be remembered that all those who 
have claimed that the fourth Gospel is an authentic 
record from the pen of the Apostle John, have also 
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decided. for the authenticity of the Synoptic Gospels 
—at all events, for their general correctness and 
trustworthiness as to the teaching of Jesus. Thus, 
while all whose opinions are worth regarding deem 
the “Sermon on the Mount” and the main teaching 
of the first three Gospels authentic relics of the real 
Jesus—see, for example, our foregoing quotation from 
Mr. Gladstone (who is a good type of the Conservative 
theologian), where he deems that the Synoptics repre- 
sent most truly the general tenour of Jesus’ life, and 
that the fourth Gospel gives the exceptional teaching— 
while all, as we said above, regard the Synoptics as in 
the main authentic, very many critics of the highest 
eminence regard the fourth Gospel as being substan- 
tially unauthentic and unreliable. The preponderance, 
then, of modern judgment, taking men of all shades 
of opinion, is in favour of the Synoptic Gospels, as 
compared with the fourth. There is a preponderance, 
taking quantity alone: if the quality of the critics is 
also considered, the weight in the synoptic scale 
is greatly increased ;* and as for all those who hold 
both to the Synoptic Gospels and the fourth,—in 
our judgment, by so doing they convict themselves 
of defective critical sagacity, or of holding what they 
possess in abeyance, in not perceiving the radical con- 
trariety and divergence between the two. 


* For instance, both Strauss and Baur decided for the relative merit - 
of the Synoptics, and especially of Matthew as against John. See 
Strauss’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus for the People,” vol. i. p. 152. Authorized 
Translation. Williams and Norgate. 
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There is another circumstance, seemingly trivial, 
which tells in favour of Matthew. The term 
“gospel,’—good tidings,—was first applied to the 
announcement of the Messiah’s speedy coming—“The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” In that phrase we 
have the good tidings spread by the Baptist and by 
Jesus—the gospel of the kingdom, of which, in the 
last of the evangelical narratives, there is scarcely a 
trace. It was, therefore, the preaching of Jesus con- 
cerning the kingdom of God and his righteousness to 
which the term “gospel” originally applied, and not 
to a biography of Jesus, combining the incidents of 
his life with the teaching. 

We want, then, the intermediate steps by which 
the designation “gospel” was transferred from the 
teaching respecting the kingdom to the biography. 
The most important link would be supplied did we 
know that the discourses of Jesus concerning the 
coming kingdom of heaven had first been published 
without any account of his life. Such a collection 
of the sayings or teachings of Jesus would very 
properly have been termed “the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew,” or whoever first made the collection. 
It is conceivable that the incidents, real or supposed, 
of the life might have been afterwards combined with 
such a collection of the teachings, and the title “ Gos- 
pel according to Matthew ” still retained. 

Now, the very earliest patristic authority, that of 
Papias, may be cited in favour of the actual occur- 
rence of this. Papias wrote a book entitled “ Exposi- 
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tion of the Lord’s oracles” “about the middle of the 
second century,” says the author of “ Supernatural 
Religion,” but Professor Plumptre, “Boyle Lectures,” 
1866, p. 41, dates it earlier, thus— Papias (A.D. 120- 
140) is said by Eusebius to have written a commen- 
tary on the words or oracles of the Lord. ‘This implies 
the existence of one or more collections. Two of these 
he specifies : ‘Matthew wrote his oracles in Hebrew ; 
Mark was the interpreter of Peter, and wrote what he 
remembered of the acts and words of Christ faithfully, 
though not in a formal order.’ ” 

Alluding to these words of Papias, the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion” says (vol. i. p. 466), “ Papias 
clearly distinguishes the work of Mark, who had 
written reminiscences of what Jesus had said and 
done, from that of Matthew, who had made a collec- 
tion of his discourses.” 

“According to Schleiermacher and others, the 
phrase ‘ the oracles’ used by Papias denotes a collec- 
tion of our Lord’s vemarkable sayings written in 
Hebrew, which were subsequently extended and ex- 
plained by the addition of facts and circumstances 
belonging to time and place.” * 

Neander, too, says pretty much the same in his 
“Life of Jesus Christ” (p. 7, Bohn’s series). —“J¥igme 
thew’s gospel, in its present form, was not the produc- 
tion of the apostle whose name it bears, but was 
ounded on an account written by him in the Hebrew 


* Dr. Davidson’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of the New Testament,” 
p- 482. 
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language, chiefly—but not wholly—for the purpose of 
presenting the discourses of Christ in a collective form.” 

For this qualifying expression “ but not wholly ” 
the words of Papias supply no warrant. The evidence 
we have given above proves, as far as it goes, that 
the work of Matthew was a collection of the sayings, 
z.¢. the teaching or preaching of Jesus (though it is 
likely enough to have contained indications of when 
and where uttered); and as we know that the preach- 
ing of Jesus was termed “the gospel,” and that the 
term “gospel” was originally confined to the preach- 
ing of “the kingdom,” there is every probability that 
the work of Matthew was usually spoken of as “the 
Gospel according to Matthew,” written either in He- 
brew or Aramaic, and serving as the nucleus or the 
primary source, as far as the teaching of Jesus is 
concerned, of our Greek canonical Matthew. For 
our first Gospel, according to the most competent 
critics, is practically another and distinct work, whose 
sources probably were—for the acts of Jesus, besides 
floating tradition, the various gospels styled “of the 
Nazarenes, Hebrews,” etc., and for the teachings the 
work alluded to by Papias,—and as it thus embodied 
or contained a translation of “ the Gospel according to 
Matthew,” that became eventually the only name by 
which the complete work was known, which work we 
now possess, subject to many interpolations and 
omissions, which do not, however, affect its chief 
characteristics. 

Now, tradition gives no hint of any publication of 
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the teaching alone, other than that ascribed to Mat- 
thew, who, as a collector of taxes, is the most likely 
of the original apostles, as far as ability to write is 
concerned and as far as we are able to judge, to have 
committed to writing any record of Jesus’ teaching. 
And thus it is that the substance of the teaching of 
Jesus contained in the first Gospel has more reliable 
evidence of its authenticity than that contained in the 
other Synoptics (where they differ), and that there is 
more evidence for the authenticity of the teaching 
than of the acts or incidents recorded even in the first 
Gospel itself. But when the teaching of this first 
Gospel is compared with that of the fourth, and is 
found to be wholly different and in many respects 
contrary thereto, we cannot hesitate for the reasons 
given above, and others yet to follow, in wholly reject- 
ing anything in the fourth that is not in accord with 
the first, and in attaching probability to anything in 
the later Gospel only so far as it accords with the 
earlier, so that practically, as authority for the life or 
teaching of Jesus, the fourth Gospel is valueless, and 
must be dismissed from our inquiry. 

Before quitting it we will, however, notice another 
point or two which may help to dispel any lingering 
doubt still remaining in the minds of such readers as 
have followed us hitherto. | 

Respecting John the Baptist we have the authority 
of Josephus, who may surely be entitled to the casting 
vote between the Gospels. Now, Josephus terms him 
“the Baptist,” as well as do each of our Synoptic 
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Gospels, which, however, sometimes (especially Mark 
and Luke) speak of him without this appendage ; but 
the fourth Gospel, though it contains many allusions 
to John, does not once, we believe, term him “the Bap- 
tist.” Is this trifling circumstance of no moment? We 
think it has a significance, for we remember that the 
fourth Gospel intimates that “Jesus was making and 
baptizing more disciples than John,” and that while 
John was alive. Why should John, if this were so, be 
singled out for the distinctive appellation, for he did - 
not introduce baptism? If not generally practised 
among the Jews before the time of John, as is asserted 
by some, it was well known among them, and was 
in great use with the Essenes, in the very neighbour- 
hood of the district where John laboured. 

The Synoptic Gospels do not allude to Jesus bap- 
tizing at all, nor to his disciples doing so during his life. 

First, then, as to the baptizing,—Josephus sides with 
the Synoptics. Second, as to the comparative influ- 
ence of the preaching of John and Jesus during John’s 
active life. According to the Synoptics, Jesus did not 
commence his till John’s had ceased. According to 
the fourth, Jesus not only began before the Baptist 
was silenced, but was more popular and had a greater 
number of disciples than John, for, as the latter was 
told, “all men come to him ” (John iii. 26). But John’s 
influence is thus described by the synoptists: “Then 
went out unto him Jerusalem, and all Judza, and all 
the region round about Jordan.” * 


* Matt. ili. 5; see also Mark i, 5, and Luke iii. 21. 
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Now, in which scale must the authority of Josephus 
be placed? Decidedly in that of the Synoptics, for 
that historian represents the imprisonment and even 
death of John as arising out of the fear of Herod that 
John, because of the immense influence he had over 
the people, might raise a rebellion. Jesus was active 
in Galilee, according to all the Gospels, and Galilee 
was under the same Herod (Antipas) ; how, then, if 
Jesus’ influence was the greater, and if Jesus was the 
King to whom John bore witness, how was it that 
Jesus was not the chief object of Herod’s suspicious 
fears? The account of Josephus agrees well with the 
statements of the Synoptics, unintentionally confirm- 
ing them, for they represent John as (at that time 
alone) having a most wide-spread influence in Perea, 
the other portion of Herod’s dominions, which in- 
cluded Galilee and Perea, and as predicting the im- 
mediate establishment of a kingdom ; thus the account 
of Josephus is confirmed by them, showing, as they 
do, that there really was some ground for suspicion of 
rebellion. 

But if John merely pointed to Jesus as the bap- 
tizer with the Holy Ghost, and “the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world,” it is difficult ~ 
to understand what there was in this (Jesus’ kingdom, 
according to the fourth Gospel, not being of this world) 
to raise any fears even of Jesus, much less of John, in 
the mind of Herod. 

Thirdly, John’s chief mission in preaching, accord- 
ing to the fourth Gospel, was to bear witness to Jesus ; 
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according to the Synoptics, to announce the coming 
kingdom, and to prepare the way for it by turning the 
people to righteousness. With these again Josephus is 
in accord, for he represents the Baptist as “ command- 
ing the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteous- 
ness to one another and piety towards God.” But 
this is too like the function of “that prophet” of whom 
Moses wrote, and that of the Elijah of Malachi; and 
John, according to the fourth Gospel, was neither. 

Many inaccuracies are pointed out by some emi- 
nent critics, to which we shall not allude, confining 
‘ourselves to the more obvious matters, which do not 
require the telescopes of the learned. 

The quality of the teaching can be thus judged of, 
as compared with that of the first Gospel; and though 
we need not make the contrast so wide as did John 
Stuart Mill, when he condemned the fourth Gospel, 
or a great portion of it, as “poor stuff,’ while, on the 
other hand, he praised the “Sermon on the Mount” 
and the general teaching of the Synoptical Gospels as 
evincing sublime genius of the highest order, “ per- 
sonal originality combined with profundity of insight,” 
—we shall join the great and increasing number of 
persons who affirm the superiority of the teaching in 
the earlier Gospels, and especially of that in the first. 
Notwithstanding the dissent of Neander, we think it 
is not without reason that “some recent writers con- 
trast the thoroughly practical bearing of the Sermon 
on the Mount with (what they call) the mystical 
character of the discourses recorded by John. They 
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find everything in the former simple and intelligible, 
while the latter abounds in paradoxes, and seems to 
study obscurity.” 

We before remarked on the general character of 
Jesus’ teaching in the fourth Gospel as compared 
with its predecessors, when showing the difference 
between them—how that the fourth was the Gospel of 
faith in doctrine, while they inculcated works of righte- 
ousness ; we now venture to assign the superiority 
distinctly to the Synoptical Gospels. It is becoming 
more and more generally acknowledged that character 
—inward and outward righteousness—is far more 
important, yea, beyond comparison, than correctness 
of belief in the mysteries of dogma. As said before, 
it matters much whether Belief or Righteousness is 
put foremost. } 

The following passages may serve to remind the 
reader of this difference between the first and last 
Gospels. Let him weigh them carefully in pairs, and 
judge for himself which set contains most solid metal. 


FIRST GOSPEL. 


Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : 
for they shall be filled. 


Blessed are the pure in 
heart : for they shall see God. 

Except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in nowise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 


FOURTH GOSPEL. 


He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life ; and I will raise him up at 
the last day. 

He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father. 

Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of 
God. 
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Comparison 


Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven. 

Woe unto you, for ye have 
left undone the _ weightier 
matters of the law, Justice, 
Mercy, and Faith. 


Every one therefore which 
heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them, shall be likened 
unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon the rock. 

If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your tres- 
passes. 

After this manner therefore 
pray ye: Our Father which art 
in heaven. 


“To do as you would 


of Gospels. 19! 

. . . That whosoever be- 
lieveth on him (the Son) should 
not perish, but have eternal 
life. 


If I had not come and - 
spoken unto them, they had not 
had sin: but now they have no 
excuse for their sin. He that 
hateth me hateth my Father 
also. 

He that heareth my word, 
and believeth him that sent me, 
hath eternal: life, and cometh 
not into judgment, but hath 
passed out of death into life. 

Except ye believe that I am 
he, ye shall die in your sins. 


No one cometh unto the 
Father, but by me. 


be done by, and to love 


your neighbour as yourself, constitute the ideal per- 


fection of utilitarian morality.” 


So Stuart Mill says, 


and he has discerned the Master in the carpenter of 
Nazareth, the “sublime genius” who knew how to 
distil from a whole literature its vital essence, the 
golden ball which outweighs a vast bulk of dross, 
“the drop which balances the sea.” 

These generalizations we find only in the Synoptics: 
they are the chief evidences of their author’s greatness 
of perception, and show most strikingly the superiority 
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of the teaching of these Gospels, especially that of 
the first ; and as it requires a Jesus to invent a Jesus, 
superiority here becomes a proof of authenticity. 

Exception may, it is true, be taken to some of the 
teaching of the Synoptic Gospels, but take away such 
portions, and you do not injure the remainder ; 
whereas the objectionable passages of the fourth 
Gospel are of the very essence of the teaching of that 
Gospel, being part of a system which may be termed. 
incipient Calvinism. 

The style of Jesus’ alleged teachings in the fourth 
Gospel, and its similarity to that of the Epistles that 
bear the name of John, and to that of the author 
of the Gospel, has often been the subject of comment. 
The fact is plain enough, though viewed through 
the medium of a translation, to attract the attention 
of the average reader, and is alone sufficient to dis- 
credit the genuineness of the teachings of this Gospel, 
especially the long discourses therein ascribed to 
Jesus. : 

There are, however, those to whom this similarity 
presents no difficulty. Dr. McCosh, of New Jersey, 
for example, thus easily dismisses it:—“As to the 
apostle’s own style in the Gospel and in his three 
Epistles being so like that of our Lord, we are to 
account for it as we explain the sameness of style in 
prose, poetry, and painting, on the part of pupils and 
the masters whom they admire.” * 

He is not the only one who thus “accounts for it,” 


* «Christianity and Positivism,” p. 271. 
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But the fact is ignored that Jesus himself is thus made 
to have two distinct styles—one in the Synoptical 
Gospels, and one in the fourth; and, on the other 
hand, these superficial observers do not notice that 
all the speakers in the fourth Gospel have the precise 
style of the author of it. “But, finally,” observes 
Keim, “when not only the author, not only the self- 
reliant prophet, the Baptist, but also the man who was 
born blind speaks with the language and the irony of 
Jesus, is it more credible that Jesus should have 
spoken in John and in the blind man, or that the 
evangelist used one speech for himself and for Jesus, 
for John as well as for the blind man—his speech and 
sphere of thought as an author?” 

“It is one of the notes and peculiarities of the 
fourth Gospel,” remarks Dr. Fairbairn,* “that the re- 
flections of the historian often so blend with the 
discourses of Christ, that it is hardly possible to tell 
where the latter end and the former begin.” 

M. Renan, who pleaded for the Johannine origin 
of the fourth Gospel, unhesitatingly condemned the 
discourses as unhistorical. “If Jesus spoke as Mat- 
thew represents, he could not have spoken as John 
relates. Between these two authorities no critic has 
ever hesitated, or can ever hesitate. It was not by 
pretentious tirades, heavy, badly written, and appealing 
little to the moral sense, that Jesus founded his 
divine work.” 

Yet M. Renan thought this Gospel “represents to 

* «Studies in the Life of Christ,” p. 123. 
O 
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us a version of the life of the Master, worthy of high 
esteem, and often to be preferred,’ and such an 
impression he deemed a perusal of the work calculated 
to give. But any of us can judge whether, as 
M. Renan said, “The author always speaks as an 
eye-witness,’—an author who writes an anonymous 
work, and who never speaks in the first person. 
One cause of the impression alluded to is the minute 
detail with which the narrative abounds: ‘‘it was the 
sixth hour”; “it was night”; “the servant’s name 
was Malchus”; “they had made a fire with coals, 
for it was cold”; “the coat was without seam.”. 

Dr. Fairbairn, too, pleads for the historical character 
of this document on somewhat similar grounds. For 
instance, alluding to the raising of Lazarus, he says : 
“And when we analyze the narrative, we find it too 
full of tender and moving humanity to be a creation 
of the idea. ‘Now, Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus. The dropping out of Mary’s 
name is a most significant touch, as if the stronger 
had absorbed the softer sister, or been to her a sort 
of mother or head.” * 

It was too much for M. Renan to ask us to believe 
on such slender grounds, that the son of Zebedee 
could so have misrepresented the teaching of his 
Master ; but for Dr. Fairbairn to suppose that modern 
inquirers will, on evidence similar to that with which 
he supplies us in the above quotation, admit that a 
man four days dead, or four hours, was positively 

* “Studies in the Life of Christ,” p. 206. 
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restored to life, is to suppose that they have an irre- 
sistible predisposition towards belief in whatever 
transcends experience. 

But to all reasoning based on the trivial, it is 
enough to reply that a few grains do not outweigh as 
many pounds; and besides, we have, as before ob- 
served, left unnoticed many points which tell on one 
side with greater weight than do those “graphic 
touches” on the other—touches which, possibly, can 
also be matched in the fictions of Swift or Defoe. 

We have now given quite enough time and space 
to this comparison, and must express our undoubting 
conviction that the fourth Gospel was not written by 
a witness of the acts and words of Jesus, and that it 
is, as a whole, unworthy of being regarded as history ; 
and, moreover, that though it may contain a few 
sayings of Jesus not recorded in the other Gospels, 
yet so much uncertainty hangs around it that nothing 
therein can be depended on which has not the support 
of the better authorities. 

The fourth Gospel thus rejected, any evidence 
that it might have supplied of the preternatural in 
Christianity is gone with it. The united testimony 
of the Gospels we before found far from sufficient to 
establish the actuality of the most marvellous of the 
narratives, but now the evidence is become for us 
practically nothing. We will not, however, even yet 
reject the idea of miracles, but reserve our judgment 
till after a full consideration of the life of Jesus, and 
of the events which succeeded it, giving particular 
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attention to Paul and his testimony. Although the 
Gospels afford no trustworthy evidence that any events 
such as are commonly termed miraculous occurred. 
in the case of Christianity, still the possibility may 
remain that they did occur ; and if there are no incon- 
gruities in the narratives, nothing, that is to say, that 
makes it improbable that miracles did actually take 
place, we should endeavour to suspend our judgment 
till the whole case is before us. 

What have we, then, in the life of Jesus according 
to the two first Gospels? We have, as before re- 
marked, the highest teaching—mostly derived, it is 
true, but, then, only a genius of a high order could 
have seen, as Jesus did, the relative values of the 
various precepts and injunctions of his country’s. 
sacred literature. To the ordinary mind of that age, 
there was one dead level of divinely ordained rites 
and modes of living. Or, if one command was 
deemed of more importance than another, it was be- 
cause it had been more emphatically enunciated—was. 
believed to have come more directly from heaven, or 
to have been given under more impressive circum- 
stances. But Jesus classifies the ancient precepts. 
according to their intrinsic worth. He singles out 
two as an epitome of the whole; in effect, as a standard 
by which the rest might be measured. He has ob- 
tained general principles, applicable to every action 
of life. The whole course of a new life spreads itself 
out before him—a life deduced from, and therefore 
permeated by the influence of, these principles. 
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The strength of this new wine he himself exem- 
plifies and proves in his own career. His acts and 
teaching correspond. He lives a life of spiritual 
energy, whose motive principle is love to God and man. 

It remains to be seen whether this genius was 
superhuman ; whether this life—such as we find evi- 
dence that he actually lived—is impossible to any 
merely human being, however highly endowed ; or, 
whether the genius and the life are both conceivably 
possible to a richly endowed, a highly gifted, son of man. 

If no defects of life or teaching are apparent, we 
must still ask whether we know every detail of the 
teaching and every incident of the life lived, as dis- 
_ tinct from the life recorded (the biography), and must 
refuse to pronounce a character superhumanly spot- 
less on merely negative evidence. 

On the other hand, if we see aught that appears 
to us to be erroneous in the teaching, or defective in 
the character of the teacher, it remains to ask—have 
we the true record? And we have a right to reject 
incongruities and inconsistencies, (as improbable, not 
as impossible,) to reject anything, in fact, unworthy of 
the general character and acknowledged genius of 
Jesus ; and that because of the insufficient evidence— 
because of our ignorance of the biographer, and of 
his means of knowledge of his subject. 

Thus, for example, the idea of everlasting punish- 
ment for the wicked is clearly expressed,* according 


* Tf ‘ eternal” means ‘‘ everlasting,” which, however, is more than 
doubtful. 
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,to the Authorized and Revised Versions, in the first 
Gospel (see twenty-fifth chapter). If any hold, as we 
do, that it is impossible for a righteous ruler of the 
universe to condemn one of his creatures to such 
punishment as “eternal fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels,’ he should in no case receive it as 
a truth revealed from heaven. For, if Jesus was 
infallible, there is no proof that he uttered these 
words. Letting alone the possibility that the author 
wrongly attributed them to Jesus, or wrongly trans- 
lated them from Aramaic to Greek (and these remarks 
also apply to Matt. xxvi. 46), there is that other pos- 
sibility of their having been interpolated. But, on 
the other hand, could it be proved that they actually 
were uttered by Jesus, then the notion of his infalli- 
bility falls with them; and, indeed, if they were 
deliberately uttered with the meaning popularly 
attached to the words, his reputation for wisdom, 
for clear moral discernment, must suffer also. 

But, say some, if you reject the “eternal fire,” you | 
have no security for “eternal life;” they must, as 
revealed by Jesus, stand or fall together. Let them 
fall, then. It is time that the utter selfishness of those, 
if indeed there are any such, who would, literally and 
deliberately, retain the one for themselves, at the cost 
(to multitudes of their fellows) of the other, should 
be held up to contempt and abhorrence. If the 
“broad road,” travelled by many, issues in such de- 
reach eternal life, a 
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struction, and only the “few 
* Matt. vii. 14. 
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neutral terminus would be better for humanity. Under 
those conditions immortality would be, for man asa 
whole, as Theodore Parker insisted, a curse and no 
blessing. What a fearful strain have the hearts and 
consciences of many Christian persons been subjected 
to, in order to retain their allegiance to God and 
Christianity, because of the unutterably abhorrent 
doctrine of eternal torments! And how thankful such 
persons ought to be to the critics who have conclusively 
shown that whether Jesus uttered these words or not, 
the external evidence that he possessed supernatural 
attributes is a quantity too small to be appreciable by 
ordinary vision. And here one may be permitted to 
remark that if any man who has seriously reflected 
on what is implied in “eternal torment,” and has 
obtained a realizing sense thereof, can still believe that 
“the wicked ” deserve such punishment, his ignorance 
of human nature must be very great, or his sense of 
justice very little indeed. 

To return from this digression. We found the 
evidence for “miracle” supplied by the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark,—such evidence, that is, as 
arises from testimony of witnesses, to be practically 
none at all. We may now see that, in support of the 
doctrine that Jesus is the Christ predicted by Hebrew 
prophets, it is less than nothing, since the history dis- 
proves the predictions ; z.e. proves them to have failed. 
To justify these remarks, we need only first refer to 
Matt. xvi. 28: “Verily I say unto you, There are 
some of them standing here, which will not taste of 
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death till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom” (taking these words in conjunction, how- 
ever, with the whole of Matthew preceding, and lead- 
ing up to this point), and then go on to the twenty- 
fourth chapter, especially noticing the twenty-ninth, 
thirtieth, and thirty-fourth verses. 

Everything points to the conclusion that Jesus 
did, in substance, utter these predictions. That we 
cannot rely literally on them is admitted, and is con- 
firmed by a reference to Mark and Luke. There we 
do not find such an expression as “ zzmediately after 
the tribulation of those days,” see Mark xiii. 24, where 
we have “in those days, after that tribulation ;” and in 
Luke xxi. 24, instead of the coming of the Son of man 
zmmediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, we 
find that after this event, and the slaughter and cap- 
tivity of the inhabitants, “Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled.” But all the Synoptics agree that the 
glorious coming of the Son of man “in his kingdom ” 
should take place before the passing away of the 
generation which saw the death of Jesus.* 

It is enough to say that no apologist has been 
able to suggest any probable interpretation of the 
twenty-fourth of Matthew, other than the literal and 
plain sense of the words—a sense apparent to the 
meanest capacity, and confirmed by the whole tenour 
of the first Gospels. We must, then, abide by the literal 
sense, and in this sense it is unquestionable that the 


* Matt. xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 30; Luke xxi. 32. 
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predictions of the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, 
relating to the events succeeding the destruction of 
Jerusalem, have fazled. 

“That the apostles and their disciples were expect- 
ing the second coming of Christ in their own time, 
though they were guided by a wisdom higher than 
their own from fixing the day or year, can hardly be 
said to admit of question.” 

“This was indeed the natural result of the lan- 
guage in which our Lord himself had blended the two 
things together—wars and rumours of wars in Judea, 
the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, and the 
coming of the Son of man sitting on the clouds of 
heaven.” * 

Perhaps we have the most striking picture of this 
expectation in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
fourth chapter, and from the fourteenth verse: ‘“ For 
if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him. For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we that are alive, that are left 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise precede 
them that are fallen asleep. For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first: then we that are alive, 
that are left, shall together with them be caught up in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord.” 


* Professor (now Dean) Plumptre in ‘‘ Christ and Christendom,”’ 
Boyle Lectures, 1866, pp. 300, 301. 
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When the generation had passed, and the expecta- 
tion had been disappointed, some, it is true, gave up 
their belief in Christianity, but these were probably 
few. A great energy of belief, when opposed by a 
barrier of contrary fact, seldom or never is annihilated, 
it only changes its mode of manifestation. In this 
case we have a specimen of the process in probably 
the latest of the New Testament writings, where (Peter 
being made to predict the scoffing of those few who 
fell away because of the nonfulfilment of the Messianic 
predictions, asking, “ Where is the promise of his com- 
ing? for, from the day that the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were”’)* the delay in the coming 
of the Son of man is accounted for by the reminders 
that “one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. The Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise, as some count slackness ; 
but is longsuffering to you-ward, not wishing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance. But the day of the. Lord will come,” ete. 
(2 Peter iti. 8-10). 

From the manifest failure of the Messianic predic- 
tions, as understood by Jesus and his apostles,f we 
cannot but think it highly improbable that during his 


* 2 Peter il. 4. 

t We agree with the Rev. Prebendary Row in his estimate of the 
relative position and value of ‘‘ the Messianic prophecies,” among evi- 
dences of this nature for supernatural revelation. He says (Bampton 
Lectures, 1877, p. 200), ‘* Unless their fulfilment in the person, work, 
and Church of Jesus Christ proves a superhuman prescience, we shall 
in vain seek it in any other.” 
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life on earth miracles should have been wrought to 
attest the truth of the doctrines he preached,—whether 
or not he was raised from the dead, and made a new 
revelation to Paul or to any of the original apostles, 
the probability of which may be considered, as pre- 
viously intimated, after the proper life of Jesus has 
been studied. 

We must, as already shown, form our idea of this 
life of Jesus chiefly from his teachings as recorded in 
the first Gospel, which, in the main, it is morally cer- 
tain are authentic utterances of the prophet of Galilee, 
and there is some probability that for most of these 
records of his teaching we have the authority of the 
apostle Matthew. We say advisedly for most of 
them, for if indeed he published a book of the sayings 
of Jesus (the Logia), and if with this was afterwards 
incorporated many of the incidents believed to have 
occurred in his life, we have still no security that some 
teachings, traditionally regarded as those of Jesus, 
were not also added to those recorded by Matthew. 

We shall, at discretion, avail ourselves of the lati- 
tude taken and allowed by modern critics and apolo- 
gists in the matter of chronological sequence,* but 
whether, on the basis of Matthew and Mark, we can 
form any intelligible idea of Jesus without miracles, 


* See Dr. Lightfoot in Contemporary Review, May, 1875. He says, 
**In fact the synoptists give no continuous chronology in the history of 
our Lord’s ministry between the baptism and the passion; the incidents 
were selected in the first instance (we may suppose) for purposes of 
catechetical instruction, and are massed together sometimes by connec- 
tion of subject, sometimes, though incidentally, by sequence of time.” 
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perhaps remains to be seen. Any conception of his life 
and character that is full of incongruities ought surely 
to be rejected ; on the other hand, any conception 
of him which enables us to present a picture, however 
coarsely and meagrely sketched, that shall have a 
general symmetry and congruity on the basis of 
naturalism, may be tolerated, as, at the least, a possible 
outline of the actual. For if we start with the hypothesis 
that Jesus was simply a man (of however remarkable 
genius) unendowed with supernatural gifts, we shall, 
in attempting to trace his career, zf he really was so 
endowed, utterly fail.* A pure fiction might, it is true, 
be made consistent throughout with itself, but its out- 
lines would not coincide with any that are discernible 
as underlying the canonical Matthew and Mark. 
Before commencing to portray our own concep- 
tion of the Nazarene, it may be as well to remark that 
the Gospels were written by persons who fully believed 
that Jesus was the Christ, and who believed that the 
designation “Son of man” properly belonged to the 
Christ as such; and as a comparison of the Gospels 
rarely shows an exact verbal agreement, we must not 
be surprised to find, for example, that sometimes, when 


* Those modern apologists who admit the deficiency of the external 
evidence, place their main reliance on the evidential value of the 
character revealed in the Gospels, if that character is once accepted as 
historical. Prebendary Row, for instance, says of it, ‘* If it be an his- 
torical reality, it is too clear to require argument, that he of whom it is 
the delineation must have been superhuman.” (‘‘ Christian Evidences 
viewed in Relation to Modern Thought,” p. 185.) He means, we pre- 
sume, a character of absolute perfection, but is it possible for the reality 
of such a character to be proved historically ? 
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Jesus is speaking of the Christ to come, he should be 
represented as speaking of himself. And such an 
expression as “Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” may posszbly, 
after all, instead of being an instance of “sublime 
egotism,” have been prefaced by some such phrase as 
The Son of man will say, “ Come unto me,” etc.* 

At the same time, it must be admitted that a “sub- 
lime genius,” when his attention is directed to himself 
by way of comparison with the multitude, cannot but 
know his own superiority. 

It is, of course, only the public life of Jesus that 
can be based on Matthew and Mark ; any idea of his 
boyhood, youth, and early manhood must be obtained 
elsewhere. Happily, having the Old Testament, we can 
hardly be ignorant of the chief influences surrounding 
the religious education of the young Galilean. 

* In this case, however, we think there are other and more probable 


modes of escape from any apparent necessity of imputing egotism to 
Jesus. 
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GHAPEER(WLE 
ORIGIN OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL.* 


Ir will be remembered that after our consultation of 
the critics as to the authenticity of the evangelic 
narratives, supplemented by our own independent 
conception of the character and aims of the Galilean 
prophet, we found that the Synoptic Gospels, and 
especially the first, contained, in the main, a true 
portraiture of Jesus of Nazareth; while the fourth 
Gospel presented him differently in some important 
respects, on which we came to the necessary con- 
clusion that its representations of the Great Teacher, 
wherever they differed from those made by the 
Synoptics, were also divergent from the facts, and 
therefore untrue. We also saw it to be a settled point 
that the fourth Gospel was much later than the other 
three, and so, having concluded that we must reject, 
z.€. deny, the historical validity of either the Synoptics 

* Instead of here commencing the ‘‘ Life of Jesus” froma naturalistic 
point of view, on the lines briefly indicated in the Appendix, we have 
substituted for the original Seventh Chapter a subsequent one on the 


origin of the Fourth Gospel, in order to make the present volume com- 
plete in itself, 
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er the latest Gospel, we were compelled, both on 
external and internal grounds, to reject the latter ; 
and, moreover, as to the teaching of Jesus, to give a 
decided preference to the first of the Synoptics. 

But many persons, and among them men no more 
credulous than Mr. J. A. Froude and M. Renan, have 
risen from a study of the latest Gospel thoroughly 
convinced, from its style and manner, of the truth and 
honesty of the writer, and of his being, in regard to 
many of the events he relates, an eye-witness. By 
our historian the hypothesis of conscious fraud is re- 
jected with moral indignation ; nor can he allow that 
the writer knowingly made free use of his imagina- 
tion, or power of invention, to supplement his facts. 

True, some others are convinced that they have 
before them a work of consummate art. Keim, for 
example, while admitting the good faith of the young, 
fresh-minded and vigorous writer, yet sees in the 
skeleton of the work an artistic structure, formed by 
a conjunction of triples, and intended to symbolize 
the Trinity. We cannot discuss points of this nature, 
but must concede that the narrative is pervaded by 
such an air of truthfulness as raises in the reader a 
repugnance to entertain the hypothesis of fraud— 
deliberate deception—on the part of the author. - 

We have no objection, at this point, to reconsider 
for a moment our former negative conclusion as 
to the apostolic authorship of the fourth evangelic 
narrative. Those conservative critics, if we may grant 
a true critical faculty to men who regard the Jesus 
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of the first Gospel as identical with the Christ of the 
fourth, the Paul of the Acts as not differing from the 
Paul of the Epistles, and the John of the Apocalypse 
as the embryo author of the fourth Gospel (who, 
having cast his Hebraic skin after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, soared aloft with renewed life into the 
freer air of Christian Universalism)—those critics, 
however, who regard the fourth Gospel as historical, 
place its composition in the last decade of the first 
century. 

The “People” were told in 1842, in “ Chambers’s 
Information,” that, “It is now established that he” 
(John) “wrote his Gospel about the year 97 or 98, 
when he was of an extremely old age.” 

Since then, however, we have been familiarized 
with disestablishment. Setting aside as “not proven” ~ 
the conclusions of Baur, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and the 
like, who give from 150 to 170 as the time when this 
last of the Gospels made its appearance (Dr. Davidson 
accepts the earlier of these dates, while the author of 
“Supernatural Religion” would appear to be hardly 
content with the later), and also putting aside the 
verdict of persons who take the opposite extreme, 
contending for as early a date as 90 to 100, we con- 
sidered the conclusions of more moderate criticism 
perhaps entitled to be regarded as approximately near 
the mark, being content to leave a margin of some 
twenty years, viz. between 130, the date assigned at 
last by Keim, and 150, that which has the sanction of 
Dr. Davidson. 
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We also saw that moderate criticism necessitated 
the abandonment of the theory of the Johannine 
authorship of the latest Gospel. 

We will, however, before entirely dismissing this 
theory, give a glance at one or two of the arguments 
by which it has been buttressed. For example, 
Neander’s dictum is that ‘‘ Its form would have been 
altogether different had it been composed, as some 
suppose, in the second century, to support the Alex- 
andrian doctrine of the Logos, as will be plain to 
any one who takes the trouble to compare it with 
the writings of that age that have come down to 
lis.) * 

This, however, proves too much, for its form, being 
peculiar to itself, will as little suit the first century as 
the second, when compared with the writings that 
have come down to us therefrom. One is surprised 
at such a remark from such a quarter. 

To take another instance, nearer home and nearer 
this present time (of those whose arguments are 
usually worth consideration), we have, in Dr. Sanday’s 
“Gospels in the Second Century,” pp. 343, 344, a 
specimen of the evidence adduced for the early origin 
of the Gospels. This author says, “To bring the text 
into the state in which it is found in the writings of 
Tertullian (198-210), a century is not at all too long 
a period to allow. ... If the whole of the Christian 
literature for the first three quarters of the second cen- 
tury could be blotted out, and Irenzus and Tertullian 

* *« Life of Jesus Christ,” p. 116. Bohn’s series. 
Pp 
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alone remained, as well as the later manuscripts with 
which to compare them, there would still be ample 
proof that the latest of our Gospels cannot overstep the 
bounds of the first century. The abundant indications 
of internal evidence are thus confirmed, and the age 
and date of the Synoptic Gospels, I think we may 
say, within approximate limits, established.” 

As all his remarks preceding this last sentence were 
equally applicable to the fourth Gospel, we certainly 
understood that zf was meant by “the latest of our 
Gospels ;” but this last sentence puts us in doubt. But 
whether Dr. Sanday intended to include the fourth 
Gospel or not, the vague character of the “ample 
proof” remains sufficiently apparent. For the manu- 
scripts to have reached a certain stage of corruption, 
“a century is not at all too long a period to allow.” 
Now, what criteria are in existence for the decision 
of such a question as this? How can any approxima- 
tion closer than twenty or even thirty years be made 
in such a case? 

Again, Neander says,* “It could have emanated 
from none other than that ‘beloved disciple’ upon 
whose soul the image of the Saviour had left its. 
deepest impress.” Of course we did not include 
Neander in the category of uncritical “critics,” as he 
does not recognize the author of the fourth Gospel in 
that of the Apocalypse. 

Neander admits that the Apocalypse is the work 
of a disciple of John; it is clearly by a Jew-Christian 

* ‘Life of Jesus Christ,” p. 7. 
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of an z7zmoderate type, and doubtless well represents 
John, whom Paul describes as reputed a “pillar” of 
Jew-Christianity. 

The followers of Neander, then, and the conser- 
sative critics generally, are committed to the following 
extraordinary series of propositions :— 

1. That John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, most 
clearly understood and most devoutly received his 
“higher teaching” to the effect that Jesus, the Christ, 
is the Saviour of the whole world; that Jerusalem 
has no longer any peculiar sanctity to make it the 
spot whence alone acceptable worship can be offered 
to God, who henceforth seeks and finds true spiritual 
- worship everywhere. The Jews, as a whole, have lost 
their position as the elect, the peculiar people of God, 
having become the antagonists of his Christ, who 
accordingly treats them as the enemies of his kingdom, 
and the foes of God 
father, the devil. 

2. That about a quarter of a century after Jesus’ 


as willing servants of their true 


death, John, the recipient of this teaching, is found by 
Paul at Jerusalem, in conjunction with Peter and 
James—making together a trio of pillars of the 
Church of Jerusalem—confining their preaching to 
the Jews ;* and this, notwithstanding that they had 
been commanded by Jesus, after his resurrection,f to 
go and make disciples of all the nations. Moreover, 
that the effect of their preaching on the Jews is to 
confirm them in their zeal for the Law, insomuch that, 
w EGY, ite, Se t Matt. xxviii. 19. 
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some years after, on Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, the 
believers were “all zealots for the Law.” 

3. That eight or ten years after this last visit, the 
Apocalypse was written by a disciple of John—by 
John himself according to some—and therefore, as we 
might suppose, by one “zealous for the Law.” He 
deems it, without question, a matter of vital impor- 
tance to be a Jew, and regards the kingdom of the 
Anointed, or certainly its inner circle, as composed 
exclusively of Jews. 

But what if Christian Gentiles profess to be Jews, 
and yet free from the law, on the strength of the 
teaching of Paul?* “ For he is not a Jew, which is one 
outwardly ; neither is that circumcision, which is out- 
ward in the flesh : but he is a Jew, which is one in- 
wardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, not in the letter.’ Are not their claims sum- 
marily dismissed by the John of the Apocalypse, 
when he speaks of some, “ Who say they are Jews, 
and they are not, but are a synagogue of Satan” ? f 

For the highest place in heaven is reserved for 
144,000 of the children of Israel.} 

And the New Jerusalem, the Lamb’s bride, the 
Holy City, which descended out of heaven from God, 
was only for Jews, since it had “a wall great and 
high, and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve 
angels, and names written thereon, which are of the 
twelve tribes of the children of Israel.” § 


* Rom. ii. 28, 29. T See Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9: 
t Rev. vii. 3-8; also xiv. I, and 3-5. §. Rev. &x1,°32; 
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The Gentiles are the enemies of God and of his 
Christ, and for them are reserved the vials of wrath 
and vengeance; but, like as in the prophets, after- 
wards those left of them will submit, and will walk 
in the light of the Holy City, into which they will 
bring their tribute of honour and glory. 

4. The apologetic critics maintain that some 
quarter of a century or more after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Apostle John, in his extreme old age, 
wrote the fourth Gospel, the Holy Ghost having 
brought to his remembrance all that Jesus had said to 
him of the universality of his kingdom and the an- 
tagonism of the Jews thereto.* 

But what explanation do they give, these orthodox 
critics, of the contradictory standpoints from which the 
relative positions of Jews and Gentiles were viewed ? 

Well, Professor Plumptre is able to put forth a 
theory which is, no doubt, satisfactory to some. 

It is that Paul, having found the Asiatic Churches 
better prepared than other communities to receive the 
truth—through the teaching of Aquila and Priscilla, 
and especially of the Alexandrian Apollos, who 
brought at least'some of the thoughts of Philo— 
taught with greater fulness and thoroughness there 
than elsewhere. Then, “We have to think of the 
son of Zebedee coming into contact with this teaching; 
breathing an atmosphere of thought saturated with 
these ideas, and with the language which embodied 
them. .. . He recognizes now the working of that 


* See John xiv. 26. 
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Gospel which many years before had been communi- 
cated to him ‘privately.’ ... It falls in with all his 
personal recollections of the higher teaching of his 
master.” For “there is not one of the higher truths 
on which the apostle of the Gentiles dwells in these 
Asiatic Epistles, for which we cannot find a parallel 
in the Epistles and Gospel of the son of Zebedee. 
It seems to have been part of the marvellous power 
of Paul’s mind that he drew to himself, and within 
the circle of the truths specially entrusted to him, 
those whose minds moved more slowly, or were less 
bold in utterance.” * | 

So, then, if we accept this explanation, belief in 
the Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel involves 
the following, viz. :— 

That John was admitted by Jesus to the most in- 
timate intercourse, and that to him were communi- 
cated the highest truths, that he might teach them to 
all the world, both Jew and Gentile. That John 
apparently forgets them all for many years, his in- 
fluence being imperceptible ; yet being taught afresh 
by Paul, one who himself had probably never seen or 
heard Jesus, except in a vision, he regains what he 
had learned from Jesus in his youth, but still ignores 
it for some forty years, and at long last gives it to 
the world in a volume, rendering his own testimony as 
a witness of little avail by suppressing, in his great 
modesty, his own personal share in the transactions 
—in fact, by hiding himself when called on to give his 


* See ‘‘Christ and Christendom,” pp. 354, 355- 
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testimony, only letting it be understood that he is the 
author of the book, azd was the favourite disciple of 
his Master. 

But Professor Plumptre apparently believes that 
“he who spake as never man spake,” whose word was 
with power, and who taught John and the other disciples 
what we find in the fourth Gospel, was yet unable to 
speak so that they should understand him. It is 
only the marvellous power of Paul’s mind that could 
teach even John what Jesus had vainly attempted to 
teach him. But having come within Paul’s enchanted 
circle, having been privately taught by Paul, though 
his teaching, too, had lain dormant in his mind, he 
at length, after he has sojourned many years among 
the Asiatic disciples, learns from ‘em the Pauline 
evangel, and remembers that he himself had some | 
sixty years before been taught the same Gospel by 
Jesus the Christ. 

Is this criticism, or is it the exercise of that faith 
which removes mountains? Moreover, these diffi- 
culties in the way of acknowledging the Johannine 
authorship of the fourth Gospel would exist, even 
were it certain that it truly records the teaching of 
Jesus ; but it is admitted that much which we find 
therein “stands in marked distinctness from the 
general tenour of his teaching,’ and we have already 
ourselves, following Baur and many others, seen 
reason to reject it as not truly representing the 
Nazarene. 

Can we, then, regard the utterances of the fourth 
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Gospel as the teaching of Jesus according to John, 
when it differs vitally, ze in reference to the burning 
questions of the first century, both from the true and 
acknowledged teachings of Jesus, and from those we 
have every reason to attribute to John? 7 

That they are in such accord with the teaching of 
Paul shows us the true path out of the labyrinth. 

The style of the fourth Gospel is such as to confirm 
the views which we get from study of its main con- 
tents. 

Is it that either of Jesus (the Jesus of the Synop- 
tics) or of the son of Zebedee ? 

“Paul,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold,* “was a highly 
educated man, and yet Paul never compassed ideas. 
and a style of which the cast was Greek. The form 
in which the fourth Gospel presents its ideas is Greek 
ay style flowing, ratiocinative, articulated.” “It is,” 
says Neander, “a work of one texture.”t And any 
one can see in our translations a general resem- 
blance between its style and that of the Epistles 
termed “ Johannine,” although it would appear that 
Baur and many others, among them Mr. M. Arnold, 
are able to detect such differences in the Greek, that 
they pronounce the Epistles and the Gospel works of 
different authorship. They are, however, varieties of 
the same species, whereas the Synoptics and the fourth 
Gospel differ generically. 

It is true, the whole Church, till near this latter 


* “¢ God and the Bible,” p. 255. 
t+ ** Life of Jesus Christ,” p. 115. 
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half of the nineteenth century, has regarded the 
fourth Gospel as the direct testimony of the Apostle 
John, z.e. ever since the last quarter of the second 
century, and at that time there were many who bore 
distinct and emphatic “ festzmony” in its favour, as 4.g., 
Theophilus of Antioch; the unknown author of the 
Muratorian fragment, and especially Ireneus. It will 
be enough if we dwell fora moment on that of this 
last named. 

According to Professor (now Bishop) Lightfoot, 
Irenzeus bears the most important testimony to the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel, testimony 
which should be received by us, since Irenzus, he 
tells us, was an excellent witness to a question of fact. 
We have already seen, however, that there are some 
who do not attach so great weight to this testimony 
as does Dr. Lightfoot. 

Irenzus was doubtless a sincere man, who made 
the assertion in good faith, and his having made it 
may therefore be accepted as valid evidence that he 
truly believed the son of Zebedee was the author of 
the latest of our Canonical Gospels; yet before ze 
rest on his authority, it might be wise to ask a question 
or two respecting the grounds of his belief. 

Was it merely because the book commended itself 
to his conscience as true, that he concluded it must 
have been written by an apostle, and that that apostle, 
from the internal evidence, must have been John? 
And because it was necessary that the evangelists 
should number precisely four, that a messenger might 
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be sent on each of the four winds to the four quarters 
of the earth? We know that Irenzus was sufficiently 
credulous and uncritical to argue thus. 

We admit he would be a sufficient witness to such 
a fact as that he had heard Polycarp, or some other 
elder of the previous generation, declare John to have 
been the author, if when he heard it he was of full 
age. But he does not affirm that even in his boyhood 
he heard this stated. 

Again, does Bishop Lightfoot always accept the 
testimony of Irenzus as to matters of fact? For 
“St. Irenzeus assures us that all Christians possessed 
the power of working miracles ; that they prophesied, 
cast out devils, healed the sick, and sometimes even 
raised the dead ; that some who had been thus resus- 
citated lived for many years among them; and that it 
would be impossible to reckon the wonderful acts 
which were daily performed.” So writes Mr. Lecky 
in vol. i. of his “ History of European Morals.” 

Bishop Lightfoot may, if he can, believe all this 
on the authority of Irenzus, but we cannot follow 
him in his so doing, nor can we, (while so many 
weighty reasons present themselves against the 
Johannine authorship of any portion of the New 
Testament,) because of the assertion of that good 
man, accept the fourth Gospel as from the pen of the 
Apostle John, notwithstanding that Irenzus, when a 
boy, listened to the aged Polycarp, who had in his 
youth been a disciple of a certain “ John, the disciple 
of the Lord.” 
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For Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, near Ephesus 
in Phrygia, a contemporary of Polycarp, also knew 
of a “John, the disciple of the Lord,’ and knew, 
moreover, that he was not the apostle, but John the 
Presbyter, the apostle having been long dead. 

We need not, then, like Irenzus, make the mistake 
of supposing Polycarp to have ever seen or heard the 
Apostle John; and even if he had, though it might 
prove the great age of that apostle, which now rests 
on no sure ground, it would yet go a very little way 
as evidence that he was the author of the Gospel 
attributed to him. 

_ Keim discusses this question of the two Johns at 
great length, devoting to it six or seven pages,* and 
concludes by saying, “ We have in the foregoing dis- 
cussion dismissed one of the two Johns” (that is, from 
the theatre of Asia Minor, and the time of the youth 
of Papias and of Polycarp), “and it remains to be 
seen whether any one will venture to resuscitate him, 
and to make fresh misuse of the text of Papias.” + 

Assuming it, then, as sufficiently proved that the 


* <° Tesus of Nazara,” vol. i. pp. 214-221. 

t+ This notable text of Papias is thus given in ‘‘ Supernatural Re- 
ligion,” vol. i. p. 445: ‘‘If it happened that any one came who followed 
the Presbyters, I inquired minutely after the words of the Presbyters, 
what Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philip or what Thomas, or 
James, or what John, or Matthew, or what any other of the disciples 
of the Lord, and what Aristion and the Presbyter John, the disciples 
of the Lord, say, for I held that what was to be derived from books 
was not so profitable as that from the living and abiding voice.” The 
two Johns here mentioned by Papias were confounded by Irenzeus into 
one, but Eusebius knew that Papias spoke of two, and Keim gives 
many traces of two Johns as known to some of the ancients. 
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fourth Gospel was not written till after the first quarter 
of the second century, and therefore not by the 
Apostle John, we shall next try, if it be possible, to 
conceive the state of mind of the writer, as one who 
wrote in sincerity and truth. 

There can be no doubt that the author was familiar 
with the prevalent philosophy of the East. He has 
indeed been termed the Apostle of Philosophy, and a 
philosophy that commends itself to the lovers of 
Plato. i 

We have seen that Professor Plumptre supposed him 
to have become acquainted through Apollos with some 
of the ideas of Philo the Alexandrian, and although 
we cannot be sure of the channel by which the 
Philonian notions reached our author, we may be 
allowed to assume that, in all probability, he was 
directly or indirectly to some extent influenced by 
them.* 

Philo, as is well known, was a philosophic Jew of 
Alexandria, who flourished in the first century, and 
who, being imbued with Greek culture and .the love 
of it, endeavoured to read the Hebrew Scriptures in a 
Platonic sense; and as the law, literally understood, 
but ill accorded with the sublime speculations of the 


* Canon Kingsley was also emphatically of the same opinion. Thus:— 
** One can hardly doubt, I should fancy, that many parts of St. John’s 
Gospels and Epistles, whatever view we may take of them, if they are 
to be called anything, are to be called metaphysic and _ philosophic. 
And one can no more doubt that before writing them he had studied 
Philo, and was expanding Philo’s thought in the direction which 
seemed fit to him, than we can doubt it of the earlier Neoplatonists.” 
(‘* Historical Lectures and Essays,” p. 70.) 
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Greek philosopher, Philo looked beneath the literal 
sense for a deeply hidden spiritual meaning adapted 
for his purpose, and thus was led to allegorize the Old 
Testament so as entirely to transform its purport and 
signification. 

Many writers of the present generation have 
brought Philo prominently before their readers, in 
order to account for the wide-spreading Christology, 
which at length found a new and lasting expression 
in the fourth Gospel. If we look at a few of the 
phrases thus brought to our notice, we shall at once 
see the possibility, nay, the probability of the connec- 
tion between Philo and the evolution of dogmatic 
Christianity. 

According to De Pressensé, Philo affirms that, as 
God cannot come into direct contact with matter, he 
uses as media the ideas or powers which emanate 
from himself, and which form in combination “the 
World of the Word.” “Philo ascribes to this Word 
the most eminent attributes, calls him the Soz of God.”* 

The author of “Supernatural Religion” gives us 
many striking quotations from Philo respecting “the 
Eternal Logos.” | “ The Word is the likeness of God, 
by which the universe was created.” ‘“ And they who 
inquire what nourishes the soul. . . learn at last that 
it is the Word of God, and the Divine Reason... . 
This is the heavenly nourishment to which the Holy 
Scripture refers ... saying, ‘Lo, I rain upon you 
Philo represents the Word as 


) 


bread from heaven.’’ 


74 [esus Const. - p. 90. 
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the fountain of wisdom, whereof they who drink 
obtain eternal life. The Logos is also “the Divine 
Word,” the “first begotten Son” of God, his High 
Priest and Ambassador to man, and is a second God 
“that must be God of us imperfect beings.” 7 

Philo lived and wrote in the first half of the first 
century, and we have admitted the probability that 
Paul in his youth obtained through Gamaliel (or was 
it only in later life, through Apollos?) some ac- 
quaintance, if not with the writings of Philo, at least 
with the Alexandrian mode of treating the Scriptures. 
We see, anyhow, that the apostle of the Gentiles 
pressed allegorical interpretation of the sacred writings 
into his service, and made, in this way, the most 
unlikely passages serve his turn and support the 
conclusions which in the main were derived by reflec- 
tion from his own subjective experiences. 

Then, too, another great teacher of that century, 
familiar with both Philonian and Pauline ideas and 
methods (we are presuming that Apollos was the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews), constructed 
an argument for the abolition of Judaism out of 
Judaism and the Hebrew Scriptures themselves.* 
For the Epistle to the Hebrews does. away with the 
continuance of the law and of sacrifices, by deeming 
all the ordinances mere types of something higher, 
which now takes their place. Paul had already spoken 
of “ Christ’ as a Passover or Paschal Lamb; a sacrifice 


* Apollos is called in the Actsa Jew of Alexandria. Paul calls 
him a fellow-apostle, 1 Cor. iv. 6-9. 
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of the Epistle to the Hebrews, taking this as his main 
idea, represents all the sacrifices of the Judaistic 
worship as mere types of this great sacrifice, having 
their consummation and end in him.* 

The Epistle is evidently written, not to Jews in 
general, but to the Jew-Christians. Speaking of the 
new covenant, he argues f that “new” being anti- 
thetical to “old,’ the former covenant is evidently 
worn out, and we have done with it. Moses was the 
mediator of the old covenant, and Jesus is of the new. 
He was offered in sacrifice, and is gone into the 
heavens to act as priest and intercessor. “For we 
have not a high priest that cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities; but one that hath been 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” 

For his greatness, see also the first chapter. By 
him God made all things, he therefore answers to the 
Logos of Philo. The author quotes the sixth and 
seventh verses of the forty-fifth Psalm, which he 
regards as saying of the Son, “Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever, and the sceptre of uprightness is 
the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteous- 
ness and hated iniquity, therefore God (or O God) 
thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.” ) 

The Apocalypse, as we have seen, describes the 
Christ as a superhuman being—as the Lamb, who 

* See Heb. x. 8, 9. {t Heb. viii. 13. + Heb. iv. 15. 
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though slain, is yet King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
and as the Word of God. 

And as Philo had said of “the Word,” that he is 
the “first begotten Son of God,’ and “the likeness 
of God, by which the universe was created,” so, in the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians, verses 
15, 16, the Son “is the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of all creation, for in him were all things 
created.” 

Now, doubtless, there were many churches in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere whose members were 
taught to regard as genuine and apostolic the Epistles 
known as Paul’s, or most of them, and of these 
members some would be most attracted by one portion 
of the Pauline doctrine, and some by another ; and 
when the controversy respecting the Jewish law had 
died out, it would come to be believed by all as a 
matter of course, that Paul had always been in accord 
with the other apostles. Pfleiderer thinks the Acts 
was certainly written by a Pauline Christian who 
thus believed. Among these Churches there would 
be a minority of Hebrew parentage (Hellenist Jews), 
who were doctrinally assimilated to the Church in 
which they and their parents had been reared. 

Let us, then, fix our attention on one of these 
Christians of Hebrew parentage (say of Asia Minor, 
for example), taught to regard as apostolic and worthy 
of great reverence (though not as Holy Scripture, for 
only the Old Testament was, in the early years of 
the second century, so regarded) the Epistles published 


— 
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as Paul’s, whether genuine or not; also the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and likewise the Apocalypse. 

He has not only been educated in Pauline Chris- 
tianity, but without any knowledge of an antagonism 
between it and the Judaic Christianism of the older 
Apostles. ) 

He has not “known (Jesus) after the flesh,” but 
has always been trained to regard him as the Christ ; 
as a spiritual Lord; as quite a superhuman being, 
higher than all angels; as having existed in heaven 
before his birth on earth; as having existed, indeed, 
before all other created things and beings; as having 
been present at the creation, God having, by him, 
- made the worlds. 

The mind of this our Pauline Christian of Hebrew 
extraction is of no common order. He is studious, 
thoughtful, and of a philosophic tendency ; he may 
even have studied Plato; he is perhaps likely to have 
studied Philo, though, to have produced the fourth 
Gospel, it is surely sufficient that he should have well 
known the Old Testament and the already written 
Christian writings ; he is almost certain to have read 
the book of Wisdom ;—but, of course, his chief studies 
have been in the Canonical Scriptures, which were to 
Paul, as well as to the Jew-Christians, the great fount 
of divine wisdom. 

Having been taught, then, that God created all 
things by Christ Jesus, does he regard the Scriptures 
as, by implication, denying this when he _ reads,* 


* Ps xxx? 6, 
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“ By the word of the Lord were the heavens made” ? 
Nay, but he regards it as a full confirmation, since he 
has learnt from John* that the Christ, the Son of 
God, is also his Word. 

And when he reads in Prov. ii. 19 that “The Lord 
by wzsdom hath founded the earth ; by understanding 
hath he established the heavens,’ he stumbleth not, 
for he has already learned from Paul that Christ is 
both the power of God and the wisdom of God.f 

Hence, whatever wondrous things are spoken of 
“the Word of God,” or of the Divine Wisdom, are 
regarded by our philosophizing Christian as predicated 
also of the Son. Thus, in Prov. viii.. 22-30, where 
Wisdom personified says of herself, “The Lord pos- 
sessed me zx the beginning of his way, before his works 
of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was. . . . When he pre- 
pared the heavens, I wasthere . . . when he appointed 
the foundations of the earth: then I was by him, as 
one brought up with him: and I was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him.” A\ll this, then, is true of 
the Incarnate Wisdom, the Word, the Logos. 

So likewise that grand description in the book of 
Wisdom :{ “For Wisdom . . . is the worker of all things 
... having all power. ... she passeth and goeth 
through all things by reason of her pureness. For 
she is the breath of the power of God, a pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty ... for she © 
is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted 


* “Rev. xix, 13. T ¥ Corsi.%a, + Wisd. vii. 22-27. 
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mirror of the power of God, and the image of his 
goodness. And being but one, she can do all things ; 

. she maketh all things new: and in all ages enter- 
ing into holy souls, she maketh them friends of God, 
and prophets.” 

Hence it is this Wisdom, the Son of God, by whom 
men come to God, for not only by wisdom do “kings 
reign and princes decree justice,” but as “there is a 
spirit in man and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding,” so the Son, therefore, is 
that light that lighteth every man coming into the 
world.* 

Our inheritor of Paul’s Christology, then, feeding 
on the ideas above expressed, and revolving them in 
his mind, finds that he firmly holds as truth revealed 
from God that the Christ is divine in essence, and not 
human merely, for before he appeared on earth, yea, 
even in the very beginning of things, before the earth 
was, he proceeded forth and came from God. | 

And whether or not our “ Christian Philosopher ” 
was acquainted with the works of Philo, and read — 
there that the “ Word ” is “a second God,” who “may 
be called God of us imperfect beings,” he will pro- 
bably, with the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
acknowledge that the “God” who in the forty-fifth 
Psalm is spoken of as, for his love of righteousness, 
exalted above his fellows, is no other than the Christ, 
and that, therefore, the title “God” may, though of 
course in a subordinate sense, be applied to him. 


* John i. 9. 
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For if even the Scripture, “which cannot be 
broken,” calls them gods to whom the Word of God 
came, how much more worthy of the name is he 
whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world ? * 

And so, with or without the works of Philo, from | 
the Hebrew Scriptures and the apostolic writings, 
our Pauline Christian, even by the close of the first 
quarter of the second century of our era, might well 
have attained to a Christology which he could tersely 
express thus: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. . .. 
All things were made by him, and without him was 
not anything made that hath been made. ... And 
the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from 
the Father), full of grace and truth.” 

For some others, who held a similar opinion of the 
identity of the Christ with the Logos, held also that 
the manifestation in the flesh was not real, that the 
Christ became incarnate only in appearance, conse- 
quently that the death of Jesus on the cross was only 
a semblance ; and we may presume they deemed them- 
selves followers of Paul notwithstanding, as they could 
still reckon themselves crucified with Christ, buried 
with him (in baptism) and risen again in spirit to new- 
ness of life ; and the identification of the believer with 
Christ might seem to these persons (the Docetists) 


* See John x. 34-36, quoting Ps. Ixxxii. 6, ‘‘I have said, Ye are 
? ~ 
gods,”’ etc. 
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not less but more complete, if the sufferings of Christ 
were only semblable. 

But the author of the fourth Gospel has not so 
learned Christ. He believes in a High Priest that 
was “made perfect through suffering,’ and who was 
“in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin,” 
and believing in the nearness of the “ only-begotten 
Son” to the Father, he has learned from Paul to see 
in the sacrifice of that Son—in the giving him to die 
for the world while it was yet sinful—a wondrous 
manifestation of the love of God.* If the suffering 
was not real the sacrifice was not great, either on the 
part of the Father or of the Son. 

So, then, the Docetic heresy is a departure from 
the Pauline doctrine, while the “ Johannine” teaching 
is but another phase of Paulinism. 

In one respect it is a development of Paulinism, 
especially in the denunciation of unbelievers. Paul, 
while preaching salvation by faith, being yet obliged 
to confront the fact that Israel, as a whole, is in un- 
belief, cannot admit that they are lost, but only that 
their salvation is deferred.} 

But one who has been educated in the belief of the 
necessity of faith in Christ in order to salvation, and 
who has been taught that this faith is a necessary pre- 
liminary to righteousness, is apt to take the further 
step of imputing special unrighteousness to those who 
do not believe. Hence it is easy for such a one to 
slide into denouncing unbelief and unbelievers. 


* Rom. v. 835 viii. 32. am ROMs Lali 25; 265, ett 
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That the ideas put forth in the fourth Gospel 
should have been held, and that they should have 
dominated many minds in certain sections (say) of 
Eastern Christianity, is no marvel ; but how, it may be 
asked, can we account for their having been thrown 
into the form of a biography of Jesus, and thus made 
to utter themselves through him—that is to say, How 
could a Christian, in the first half of the second century, 
write a fallacious history, a pretended history of the 
sayings and doings of Jesus, in order to persuade the 
Church that her doctrines respecting his person and 
work were, at the first, distinctly taught by himself? 

As we do not believe the author of the fourth 
Gospel was guilty of conscious deception, the question 
resolves itself into the following :—How could the 
author have believed that Jesus uttered the speeches 
which he puts into his mouth, when he must have 
known that they were purely his own compositions ? 
ffow could he? that, then, is the question. 

It must be remembered that the ideas were not the 
author’s own, in the sense of his having originated 
them. He was reared in an atmosphere of Paulinism, 
and what he afterwards obtained from other sources 
was found so congenial as freely to be assimilated by 
him. Each new view confirmed every other, so that 
he felt himself in possession of a compact and homo- — 
geneous mass of revealed truth. He did not imagine 
that these doctrines of the Incarnate Logos, etc., were 
discoveries of his own, but that they were truths of 
divine revelation, the heritage of the Church—truths 
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which must have been distinctly uttered by the In- 
carnate Wisdom himself, when, having been made 
flesh, he dwelt among us. The truths of the great 
salvation mast have had their beginning in having 
been “spoken by the Lord,” and so were confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him.* 

It is true, he finds many Christians who are, 
like the epistolary James, silent respecting the as- 
criptions which are so prominent in his own mind. 
Doubtless it often seemed strange to him that so 
many should persistently ignore them. But he hears 
of certain books which profess to record the life and 
teachings of the Master himself, written, perhaps, 
twenty or even forty years before he wrote, and possibly 
some twenty years before he saw them; these he 
obtains and reads, and it is easy to imagine how 
astonished and disappointed he must have felt at the 
perusal of the Synoptic and other Gospels, as one by 
one he gets them for the purpose. 

He does not anywhere find what to him is alone 
the Gospel—that all men, Gentiles as well as Jews, 
may be justified by faith in the Messiahship and 
resurrection of Jesus, because of his atonement ; 
nothing of the love of God in giving His Son to die 
for the world; nothing of the Christ having been 
the only begotten Son of God before the worlds were 
framed. 

But what does he find? Simply a prophet, who is 
to become the Christ at his reappearance. Merely a 

* Heb. ii. 3. 
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man (for the doctrine of the Incarnation does not 
appear in the teachings of Jesus), a righteous man, 
and one who works miracles as great as were wrought. 
by Moses or Elijah; but yet simply a man, on whom 
at his baptism a great measure of the spirit descended. 
A baptism, too, of repentance for the remission of 
sins! One who does not even declare himself the 
Christ till at the very close of his earthly career, and 
then not by way of teaching, it being forced from him, 
as it were, by judicial process. 

Then John the “Baptist,” too, inspired prophet 
as he was, must have understood the greatness of the 
Christ—his true office as the Lamb of God to take 
away the sins of the world—and must equally have 
known him to be no other than Jesus, yet he is 
represented as ignorant of the fact ; he does not know 
whether Jesus is the Christ or not. 

And the Christ, our Paschal Lamb, is represented 
as having himself eaten the Passover, and as not 
having been slain till the day after. Surely, this 
cannot be; God must have caused that the true Pass- 
over should have been slain on the appointed day.* 


* We believe most critics are persuaded that the fourth evangelist had 
before him the other three; Professor Plumptre, however, thought the 
objections to this theory ‘‘altogether insuperable.” ‘‘It is surely enough,” 
he wrote (1866), ‘‘to refer to the perplexing differences between his 
narrative and that of the other three Gospels as to the day and hour of 
crucifixion. It is altogether incredible that he should, either uncon- 
sciously or deliberately, have left these difficulties unexplained, if he 
had the other records before him” (‘Christ and Christendom,” p. 73). 

3ut it is possible to believe (and, perhaps, to some impossible not to 
believe) that the great number and glaring nature of the differences 
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So when the Pauline Christian of whom we have 
been writing ponders these and other variations from 
what he feels sure must have been the facts, to what 
conclusion does he come? We may conceive him 
asking about the Gospels, and demanding who wrote 
these histories, these professed narrations respecting 
Christ and his gospel. They are anonymous. And 
he is convinced that though they may contain much 
that is true, yet, in regard to many chief matters, who- 
ever wrote them, they cannot be true. Evidently 
(to him) the men who handed these down as the sum 
and substance of the life and teachings of Jesus were 
men, as they are described in the books themselves, 
“without understanding.” They have ignored the 
main features of the gospel, and have dwelt on many 
trivial matters. The books, as transcripts of the life 
of Christ, are altogether unworthy of him. Did the 
writers know their own ignorance? Presumably not, 
or they would have prayed for the Spirit to bring to 
their remembrance the most weighty things that 
Jesus had said to them;* or if, as was most likely, 
the writers were not the original apostles, still they 
could have prayed for the Spirit to teach them what 
Jesus had said and done. They were blind and knew 
it not, or surely they would have sought and obtained 


together form a total which could not have existed by mere accident, 
which could only have been the result of a deliberate rejection of the 
Synoptic narrative in every such case of difference ; and that it was, in 
fact, a strong conviction of the untruth of his predecessors’ statements 
that caused the fourth evangelist to issue counter statements. 

* See John xiv; 26. 
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an unction from the Holy One, giving the knowledge 
of all things.* 

It is necessary, then, that there should be a true 
record (especially that the existing ones so radically 
unsound may be supplanted) of the most important 
teachings of Jesus Christ ; and all the more that there 
is now no strong hope of his immediate appearance, 
of that advent which is being indefinitely postponed, 
which, indeed, could never have been promised in 
the words given in these Gospels. 

Seeing, then (let us suppose him to continue), that 
we have no faithful narrative of the Gospel, and that, 
though there is such need, it cannot be obtained of 
man, all the apostles having been long dead, why 
should not I write as well as another, yea, why not 
rather, since the Spirit has caused me to discern the 
need thereof? | 

I have faith that God will reveal even this unto 
me, and give me that anointing of the Spirit which 
teacheth all things, “all mysteries, and all knowledge.” 
Can it be denied to the prayer of faith? Impossible, 
seeing also that it is most surely in accordance with 
the will of God. 

Such a man as this would therefore pray that the 
divine unction should rest upon him, and teach him 
the very words that Jesus had uttered, those words 
of chief importance, pregnant with spirit and _ life. 
Praying thus in faith, in like faith he commences his 
work, deliberately striking the Logos note to bring 


F mee 1) john ti. 20, 27, 
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himself into harmony with what shall be revealed to 
him (ze. in him); and, being impressed with the con- 
viction—since the Logos is the Christ, who is the 
Incarnate Word—that there must, in the first place, 
have been full and explicit testimony to the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and to the fact that he, the Word made 
flesh, was the Lamb of God to take away the sins 
of the world, we find, accordingly, that the Baptist is 
most emphatic in his testimony,* having been first 
himself convinced by a sign from heaven.f 

_ It must, he concludes, be untrue that Simon Peter 
was first to profess faith in the Messiahship, and that 
not till near the end of Jesus’ life; nor could the 
Saviour have uttered the words put into his mouth, 
to the effect that no human being had informed 
Simon of it. So the author of the fourth Gospel 
represents the Christhood of Jesus as having been 
known to Simon from the first, since it was expressly 
told him by his brother Andrew, who had it from the 
Baptist; for, to the fourth evangelist, discipleship 
to Jesus implied a profession of belief in him as the 
Christ.t 

Jesus had definitely instructed his disciples not to 
go (with the good tidings of the approaching kingdom) 
into any city of the Samaritans, but to confine them- 
selves to the house of Israel. But it appears to our 
author impossible that such commands could have 
been given; accordingly he suppresses and, after his 
manner, obliquely nullifies them, for zs Jesus himself 

* John i. 29-31. + John i. 33, 34. t John i. 35-51. 
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goes into Samaria, and reveals to a woman of that 
district that he is the Christ, and he obtained many 
disciples among the Samaritans.* 

The main purpose of this Gospel is acknowledged 
at its close,t for since the existing narratives are not 
fitted to confirm any believer, being rather likely to 
raise doubts as to the Messiahship than to allay them, 
it is necessary that a true account be given of the 
prominent points of Jesus’ teaching, and especially that 
respecting his own rank in the spiritual world, and the 
universality of his redeeming grace. | 

As the John of the Apocalypse places himself in 
spirit—in imagination—forward into the day of the 
Lord, so does the fourth evangelist transport himself 
backward into the day of the Lord already past, 
making as vivid a picture to himself as he is able, 
fondly believing that he is so guided by the Holy 
Spirit as to. reproduce actual occurrences, and the 
very words uttered by the Christ on many important 
occasions. He thus from time to time continues his 
work as thoughts occur to him, inserting from the 
prior Gospels such narratives as commend themselves, 
inserting also what he deems necessary to counteract 
the errors of those Gospels, and probably he inter- 
weaves some traditions of Jesus as they rose to his 
mind, such as, by the laws of association of ideas, 
happened to fit in with his train of thought. That 
Jesus should not personally have given the Holy 
Ghost to his disciples before his ascension, is another 


* John iv. 25, 26; 39-42. + John xx, 90, 3% 
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point that needs correction; instead, therefore, of wait- 
ing till after his “ascension,” to give it from heaven,* 
the Jesus of the fourth Gospel, the first time he sees 
them after his resurrection, breathes on them, saying, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” t And the Spirit is 
not confined to the apostles, for all the glory which 
he gives them is also to be given to “all who should 
hereafter believe on him through their word.” tf 

And the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, will testify of 
Jesus, and will be for a guide to all truth.§ 

And thus it is we propound this theory as the most 
credible (indeed quite tenable) as to the origin of the 
fourth Gospel, a work which has caused, and will yet 
cause, so much controversy. 

We must not conceive the author as at any time 
entering on or proceeding with his work without first, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, praying the Father for 
the Spirit to guide him into all the truth concerning 
the Son and his teaching; for he agrees with the 
Synoptics in this, that God will give his Spirit to them 
that ask him.|| 

Perhaps it is worth while to summarize the leading 
features of what we contend for in this chapter :— 

1. The dominant ideas of the fourth Gospel are 
traceable to Pauline and Alexandrian sources. 


* See Luke xxiv. 49-52 ; and Acts ii. 1-4, also ver. 33. 

tT John xx. 22. + John xvii. 20-22. 

§ John xv. 26; xvi. 13, 14. 

|| See John xvi. 23: ‘If ye shall ask anything of the Father, he 
will give it you in my name.” And see xiv. 13, 14; also xv. 16; and 
especially ‘*‘ That the Father may be glorified in the Son.” 
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2. The author of that Gospel was educated in 
those ideas. | 

3. They are to him the chief constituents of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

4. As such, they must have been first spoken by the 
Lord (ze. he so believes, without doubt). 

5. That the existing records of Christ’s life and 
teaching ignore them, and even are to some extent at 
variance therewith. 

6. Hence there is a crying need for the very words 
of the Master, relative to himself; for his words are 
spirit and life, and are the Word of God, which is 
truth, by which believers are sanctified ;* by which 
also many who now are not believers may come to 
salvation through confessing that Jesus is the Christ. 

7. As the Spirit searcheth all things, and reveals 
all needful truth,t and as the Father will give the 
Spirit to each one who asks for it in his Son’s name, 
he will, if I thus ask (thinks our author), bestow the 
Comforter on me, as a Guide to the truth which uttered 
itself by the Word, he will testify of the Christ, 
will take of his things and give them to me, that I 
may write them for the perfecting of the saints, and 
that the Son may be glorified, and the Father glorified 
in the Son. It must be so. It is according to the 
will of God. | 

8. Therefore, nothing doubting, but trusting in the 
promised guidance, he muses on the ideas (to him, 
the truths) in question, and bethinks himself as to 


* See John xvii. 14-17. t 1 Cor. ii. 10-16. 
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whom and under what circumstances they were first 
announced by the Lord, or even previously by his 
forerunner. 

9g. Thus, fully expecting and relying on the 
euidance of the Holy Spirit, he believes he has it, and 
regards the thoughts that arise (the action of his 
imagination and reason working on a substratum sup- 
plied by former documents and by memory) as the 
revelations of the mind of Christ made by the Holy 
Spirit. 

But there remains to him one difficulty yet. 

How are people to believe in this Gospel? If they 
knew who had written it, many would refuse to believe 
that it was dictated by the Spirit (for the leaven of 
Antichrist is abroad), whereas if they believed it the 
work of an apostle, they would accept it as the truth. 
He will therefore withhold his name, and will utter a 
dark saying respecting the authorship, which may 
lead many to regard the book as written by an 
apostle, though he will not name him.* 

Baur thinks it certain that the author intended it 
to be received as written by the Apostle John,t and 
we know, at any rate, that, slowly as at first it seems 
to have won its widening way, after about 170-175 A.D., 
and therefore probably for some time previous to that 
date, down to the middle of the present century, it 


* See John xix. 34, 35. This incident was, perhaps, afloat as a 
tradition, and attributed to one of the disciples as a witness, who, 
being dead, yet speaketh, now that the incident is recorded in writing. 
As for John xxi. 24, it appears not to have been written by the author. 

Tt ‘*Church History,” vol. i. pp. 154, 155. 
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was so received by the Church, and that without 
question. | 

But now, since Baur, it is becoming daily more 
difficult to believe in the Johannine authorship of the 
fourth Gospel. Mr. M. Arnold, in “God and the 
Bible,” p. 165, speaks of “the strong and growing 
acceptance” of Baur’s criticism thereof. 

Keim, though, as we have seen, he rejects Baur’s 
indications of its date, yet quite as decidedly differs 
from the conservative critics ; he affirms most unhesi- 
tatingly the unhistorical character of the latest Gospel, 
and thinks that Baur only failed because he did not 
prove so conclusively as he might have done that it 
has such a character. ‘This is becoming constantly 
more clearly seen, and indeed acknowledged ; for, says 
Keim,* “The historical weakness of the fourth Gospel 
is every day more decidedly and also more univer- 
sally admitted »—to which we heartily say, For Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


* “¢Tesus of Nazara,” vol. i. p. 179. 
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SHOWING THE RELATION OF JESUS OF NAZARETH 
TO CHRISTIANITY: 


THe “Christ from heaven” having been found to be a 
creation of faith, the way is cleared for a consideration of 
the life of Jesus of Vazareth, and it may be made apparent 
that this life, which demands to be conceived of as purely 
naturalistic, is more intelligible and consistent than that of 
the Jesus of Bethlehem-cwm-Nazareth, presented to us in 
either of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Starting now from Nazareth, and taking a glance at the 
locality in which Jesus was unquestionably reared, it might 
be well, if space permitted, to look at the religious ideas 
common to the Palestinian Jews of the time of Jesus’ boy- 
hood,—ideas inseparably interwoven with the national 
history and geography, simply conceiving of the young 
Nazarene, who probably had none of the special training of 
the sects, as an intelligent lad, with an unbounded appetite 
for knowledge, and as being also, at first, a ready recipient 
of the prevalent beliefs. 

We know nothing of the youth of Jesus, and shall there- 
fore be unable to trace, step by step, his progress from the 
orthodox Judaism of his boyhood to the heterodox con- 


* Being an abstract or synopsis of the remaining vols. See Preface. 
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clusions of his later years ; but still, to render our conception 
of him more real, it would be interesting to pass in review 
some of the more striking narrative and other passages of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and to compare them with the 
mature convictions of the Great Teacher who speaks to us 
from the pages of the Synoptic Gospels. We may thus be 
able the better to know Jesus as he was in his prime, he 
having examined his traditional beliefs (excepting, perhaps, 
the grand substratum on which they were all placed), and 
having assimilated these and rejected those, till he stood 
forth with certain strong and definite convictions respecting 
righteousness, God, and the purposes of God towards the 
people of his peculiar care. 

That God was perfect in righteousness was to Jesus an 
unquestionable certainty, and to such a mind as his all 
accounts of Jahveh incompatible with this were misrepre- 
sentations of him, though they occurred, as indeed many 
such did, in the Scriptures themselves. 

On the other hand, miracles, as such, owing to his 
Hebrew training and the absence of Greek culture, would 
have presented no difficulties to him; his faith would ac- 
cordingly have remained unshaken in the biblical narratives 
of God’s dealings with Israel, except where these exhibited 
moral defects. His attitude towards the Scriptures would 
thus be found to have become what is now, in some 
quarters, termed semi-rationalist, what indeed was con- 
demned by Mr.M ansel as that of rationalism, pure and 
simple. To Jesus the human element mingled with the 
divine in the writings of the prophets and psalmists, and 
even (and herein he differed from all his contemporaries) in 
the sacred law itself. 

Let some of those portions of the Old Testament which 
are carefully let alone by prudent divines be quoted, and it 
will not be difficult to imagine Jesus’ attitude in presence 
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of them, he being, perhaps, unsurpassed in clearness of 
moral vision. 

On the other hand, let some of the portions of the 
ancient Scriptures, of those which embody their highest 
excellences, be placed before the reader, and it will be seen 
that ¢zey were the source of Jesus’ best teaching. It will 
also be seen how Jesus would have been able to “ rejoice in 
Jahveh, and to give thanks at the remembrance of His 
holiness,” and hence his hope in God, his love of him, and 
sympathy with what he regarded as the intentions of the 
heavenly Father. 

Next, let it be briefly shown how this Jesus differed from 
the great men of the sects, from the typical Pharisee, and 
Essene, and from the worldly minded Sadducee. 

The thoughts present to Jesus, now and again, in 
solitude, in calm moments, prior to the advent of the 
Baptist, may be inferred from our knowledge of what he 
believed to be the character of true righteousness ; from his 
faith in an Infinite Being, purely of such a character; from 
his hope of a glorious future for Israel, the object of highest 
desire, as shown by the main subject of his usual prayers ; 
for as he taught his disciples to pray, so, and precisely after 
that manner, must we suppose himself to have long held 
communion with the divine ideal of his faith and affections. 

But, in full sympathy with Jesus, worthily to depict him 
thus longing for the reign of justice and of love, alas! who 
is sufficient for these things ? 

Having gained, however, the best conception possible to 
us of the “religious consciousness” of Jesus, knowing him, 
too, as a grand ethical genius, the first direct step in 
ascertaining his relation to Christianity (for hitherto he has 
been viewed only in relation to Hebrew religion) should be 
to consult the prophets of Israel respecting the Messiah they 
predicted, and if we can find any clear utterances of a 
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Messianic nature, apparently possible of fulfilment at the 
time of Jesus, and worthy of being fulfilled, we may presume 
that these would have commanded the faith of Jesus, and 
that they would have given definite form to his expectations. 

Just before the advent of the Baptist, when rumours of 
the coming Messiah began to be afloat, it may be presumed 
that the Nazarene consulted the prophets afresh concerning 
the Messianic predictions, discarding the trivial, as was his 
wont, and dwelling on the weightier matters presented in 
their writings. 

For the purposes already mentioned, it might be as well 
to quote from the prophets, properly so called, the most 
distinct and emphatic of their Messianic vaticinations, and 
when this is done, the reader and presumed inquirer will 
see what it was that Jesus would have been justified in 
expecting ; say, for instance— 

An anointed king, to be primarily, of course, king of 
Israel. 

The destruction of the persistently wicked, those who 
refuse to obey the promised Elijah, who shall be sent to 
turn the people’s hearts before the coming of the Anointed 
One. 

That the king and people shall become, by the help of 
the Spirit of God, perfectly wise and righteous, and be 
gifted, to some extent, with miraculous power over nature. 

That Israel shall be freed from foreign domination, and 
that the dispersed should be restored to their own land. 

Afterwards, that the outlying nations would be dealt 
with ; but this class of events is probably too remote, and 
the difficulties in the way of interpreting prophecy too great 
for any definite opinion. 

Advantage should be taken of an excellent opportunity 
for pointing out the astonishing weakness of Bishop Butler’s. 
reasoning from prophecy in reference to the Messiah. 
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Coming, then, to John the Baptist, who has seldom been 
assigned a sufficiently important position as a factor in the 
great religious revival which culminated in Christianity, 
attention should be drawn to him and his work. 

It should be shown, by a comparison of the Synoptic 
Gospels with the account given by Josephus, that the 
Baptist was unquestionably an historical character, and that 
the account of his preaching in the first two Gospels may 
in the main be relied on. 

Also, how John so influenced the people as to change the 
character of their expectations, causing them to regard as 
the coming Messiah’s mazz object an internal rather than an 
external salvation. | 

Let the chief points of the Baptist’s preaching be also 
indicated. He is'a prophet of woe, announcing jive as the 
instrument of God’s vengeance on the wicked. 

It would not be difficult to show how a stern ascetic 
brooding on certain portions of the prophetic writings, some 
of the most striking of which, predicting ‘‘the great and 
terrible day of Jahveh,” might be quoted, would naturally 
preach as John is said to have done. The sources of his 
inspiration would thus be seen to have been Malachi, Joel, 
the example of Elijah, etc. 

He expects the almost immediate presence of the 
Messiah in judgment, and is intensely in earnest in calling 
on the people to prepare for the great day of the Lord, 
urging them to “flee from the coming wrath” by sincere 
repentance, and by submitting to be immersed in the 
Jordan’s waters, in token that they desire to be washed from 
all their sins by the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

His influence on the people can scarcely be over- 
estimated (see the Synoptics and Josephus) ; they are moved 
as the heart of one man, and throng the Jordan’s banks. 
Thus commences the unprecedentedly enormous wave of 
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religious emotion, of character somewhat akin to modern 
“revivals,” which is to issue in Christianity. 

To return to the Nazarene. He hears of John, goes to 
the Jordan’s banks, believes the announcement that the 
divine kingdom is at hand, and obeys the call to the baptism 
of repentance. 

When Jesus heard of the terrible punishment threatened 
by the messenger of God on the unrepentant, he might 
have shuddered at their fate; but on seeing the crowds 
animated, as it appeared, with one desire to turn and serve 
God with the heart, he entered into the divine joy over 
the repenting sinners,.and doubtless felt that now the curse 
would be averted, and blessing would have its perfect work, 
according to the Father’s desire. His own most solemn act 
of re-dedication to the service of God having been followed 
by the assurance that all past wrongdoing of his own was 
now freely forgiven, according to the messages of the Father 
by the psalmists and prophets, Jesus became full of high- 
wrought expectation of what God was about to do for his 
people, now that all barriers were fast being removed, and 
the desire to bless could have free and unlimited course. Is 
it possible, then, to estimate too highly the baptism of holy 
emotions of hope, love, and joy in which the heart of Jesus 
was at this crisis immersed ? 

He felt that he was a son of God, loving and beloved ; 
that he had received the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and 
was on the verge of, even if not yet admitted into, the 
heavenly kingdom. 

At length becoming aware of the needs of the body, 
having wandered into the wilderness, he wishes to test the 
powers of the subjects of ‘‘the kingdom” over nature, but 
is withheld by a sense of the impropriety of such an attempt. 
Thus he resisted what he afterwards regarded as his first 
temptation after his baptism. 
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Jesus had thought of the coming kingdom as something 
to be earnestly desired and prayed for; but though John 
represented it as a time of fiery wrath of the Almighty, the - 
Nazarene, seeing the effects of the Baptist’s preaching on 
the people, is greatly rejoiced thereat, and thus still views 
John’s announcement as “ good tidings.” 

When, after some time has elapsed and his feelings 
have subsided, he sees the enthusiasm of the people, and 
hears rumours of the interference of the authorities (having 
probably conferred with John as to who will be anointed, 
and having learned that it may possibly be Jesus’ self), 
imagination involuntarily takes a rapid flight. What if John 
should proclaim him to the people as Messiah! He be- 
holds himself quickly at the head of an enthusiastic and 
victorious host, freeing Israel from the grasp of the Roman, 
and going on conquering and to conquer till the whole 
world lies at his feet. Shall he, then, take any step to induce 
John to make such an announcement? Nay, verily; he 
that seeketh his own glory shall be thrown down, God alone 
must be exalted in that day. Thus Jesus becomes conscious 
of having resisted a second assault of the enemy of souls. 

But when the Baptist has been arrested—strange that 
the Messiah has not appeared to deliver him, may he not 
be neglecting the work God intends him to do? What it 
this should be Jesus himself? Should he not, at least, try 
whether the power of God is with him? Yet no, the com- 
mand is express—‘“ Thou shall not try Jahveh thy God as 
they did at Massah, saying, ‘Is the power of God among us 
or not?’” And so a third time Jesus is victor. 

Having this consciousness of the evil of selfseeking, and 
especially of trying to force God’s hand in the matter of the 
Messiahship (is it not clear that the whole force of the trial 
lay in his ignorance of who would be anointed ?) ; it follows 
that, having remained true to his conceptions of duty, Jesus 
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will now resolve to leave the whole matter in the hands of 
the Highest, to reveal to Israel.as Messiah whomsoever he 
will and whensoever. As there is delay, it must be for a 
wise purpose, and is not that purpose apparent, namely, 
that the people of the north of the land of Israel should 
have an opportunity of repentance and preparation for the 
kingdom as those of the south have had by the Baptist ? 

From Joel’s description of “the great day of Jahveh,” 
when all shall prophesy, Jesus believes himself called to 
exercise the functions of a prophet, and to summon Galilee 
to repentance, as John did Judea, announcing also the 
‘““oood tidings” that “the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
to complete the preparation for the Messiah’s coming. But 
instead of drawing great crowds to one spot, as must be 
done by the continuance of baptism, and so exciting the 
suspicions of Herod, he deems it best to begin quietly in 
the synagogue at Capernaum, where he resides, for surely 
others will be moved of the Spirit to preach in other places, 
so that soon the whole land will have heard the proclama- 
tion, and all things will be ready for the appearing of God’s 
chief minister, the representative of Himself. 

Instead, then, of representing Jesus as offering himself 
to the people as a Spiritual Messiah, and demanding belief 
in himself as such, or as having contemplated the intro- 
duction of a new religion, which should subvert Judaism 
and extend over the whole world (since for neither of these 
theories is there the least shadow of evidence), let him be 
conceived of as acting in the manner that would be most 
natural to such a character under the above circumstances, 
without any consciousness of supernatural power, except 
such as he deemed to appertain to the prophetic office ; 
and he must be regarded as teaching, in the main, much 
as he is represented to have taught in the first Gospel. 

Let such a conception of Jesus, then, be presented to 
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the world, and it may be seen how little mysterious was 
his career. 

Indeed, its outlines may be, now and here, indicated 
by giving in brief—(what should be written more at large) 
—some account of the Jesus of Matthew and Mark, divested 
of the supernatural halo which has been since thrown 
around him, leaving, however, as much as appears to have 
been believed in by Jesus and his contemporaries, through 
unscientific inferences from phenomena, natural and ex- 
plainable, though perhaps then unprecedented. 

The preaching of the prophet of Nazareth was emi- 
nently adapted to the wants of the time. As the Baptist 
did, so Jesus called men to repentance, for that the heaven- 
like kingdom was at hand. Crowds were apparently re- 
pentant, and to them he addressed words of comfort and 
encouragement. Although judgment had been delayed— 
had not come so swiftly as John had led the people to 
expect—yet Jesus could still utter the same formula, for 
was not each of their souls a microcosm where the will of 
God should have entire sway? And where God thus 
reigns, is not that his kingdom? Thus Jesus exhorted 
the people to seek, above all things, the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. He taught them in what true 
righteousness consisted—the love of God and of man— 
epitomizing the law and the prophets in his golden rule. 
His preaching was marked by the absence of reference to 
the Messiah, in accordance with his former resolve to lay 
aside all thought on this subject, so that God might reveal 
his Anointed at his pleasure. 

If they believed the good tidings that this internal 
kingdom was immediately at hand, and if they, therefore, 
repenting of past sin, would seek it, let them tell their 
heavenly Father of their desire; let them pray that his 
kingdom may come, that his will be done on earth as in 
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heaven. Along with such prayer goes reformation, ceasing 
from evil, learning to do well, hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. Let them forgive those who have offended 
them, and then pray in confidence for their Father’s full 
forgiveness ; also, that they may be kept by the power 
of God from all assaults of the evil one, Satan, who is 
constantly trying to extend his kingdom in their souls. If 
they pray for the Holy Spirit, how is it possible for the 
Father to withhold it? They give their children food 
when hunger’s cry demands it, how much more will their 
heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 
The time, then, is at hand, and God has begun to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. Jesus can draw on his own. recent 
experience, and describe in heartfelt tones of sincere reality 
the blessedness of the man ‘to whom the Lord im- 
puteth not iniquity, whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered.” God will pour out his Spirit upon all; 
“their sons and their daughters shall prophesy ;” all may. 
know the Father, and be baptized with the Holy Spirit, if 
only from the heart they wish it. 

If these things were believed by persons mourning for 
their sins and in fear of “the coming wrath,” what a revo- 
lution of feeling must have ensued,—and how greatly their 
effect was enhanced by the personality of the prophet of 
Nazareth we can but conjecture! But many who were in 
terror of the judgment heard the word, and anon with joy 
received it. Some of the phenomena of conversion were 
now first experienced. These are very varied, but many 
modern instances should be given, with narrations of some 
of the peculiar physical effects known to have resulted from 
precisely similar revulsions of feeling, from terror to love 
and joy. We know the genus, if not the species. 

At that day, with the prevalent notions of demoniacal 
possession and exorcism, these hitherto unknown physical 
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convulsions (which prostrated many of the subjects of con- 
version), and their issue in ecstatic outbursts of praise and 
in manifestly changed character, must have been deemed 
owing to the expulsion of the demons, the convulsions 
being caused by them in their rage at the prospect of being 
driven forth. Doubtless some, during the paroxysms, 
imagined themselves possessed, and personated the demon, 
as in modern instances of a similar nature. 

But, not to enlarge, these extraordinary, nay, unpre- 
cedented phenomena are to the people (and also to Jesus) 
clear signs of divine power—proofs to them that a prophet, 
mighty in word and deed, has arisen in their midst. He 
surely, then, as God is working with.him, will be able to 
heal all their diseases. 

Thus we see the genesis of faith in Jesus as a miracle- 
worker ; it can hardly have been otherwise. 

Here is the place to give a few instances and testimonies 
respecting the power of faith and feeling, tending to show 
the great probability that at Capernaum and elsewhere in 
Galilee many cases of healing, temporary and permanent, 
actually occurred. 

Jesus, reviewing the effect of his preaching, as he must 
naturally be expected to do after the ‘“ miraculous mani- 
festations,” is confirmed in his belief that the kingdom is 
being established, that a people is rapidly being prepared 
for the king. He notes, too, that some of the signs thereof 
evidently correspond to those indicated by Isaiah, and 
though he has had no direct revelation to the effect, yet 
he can hardly avoid expecting that himself is destined 
for the Messianic dignity ; but sees, too, that, be it as it 
may, he has as yet no warrant for departing from his 
present course of preparation, which fully occupies all his 
powers. 

Our great Teacher, whose preaching has been hitherto 
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confined to Capernaum, and to the intervals of labour, 
including the larger one of the Sabbath, now resolves to 
give himself wholly to the work of evangelization ; and in 
view of this great work of preaching the gospel in all the 
towns and viilages of northern Palestine,* determines to 
summon other prophets to do likewise, since he expects all 
who have received the Spirit to communicate it, to prophesy, 
and cast out devils. 

Experience soon shows the partial and sometimes 
temporary nature of the ‘“‘Spirit’s operations,” and the need 
of training his helpers in the evangelic field of labour. 

As the numbers that flock to hear him are too great for 
the synagogue, open-air preaching becomes a necessity. 
Strangers returning to their own towns are desired to keep 
silence as to the miraculous cures, etc., since Jesus finds 
they sometimes involve difficulties, and tend to distract 
people’s attention from the main object—the salvation of 
their own souls from sin. 

Knowing that Nazareth had heard of the work done in 
Capernaum, our prophet visits the place of his birth and up- 
bringing. His friends and townsmen, perhaps from previous 
knowledge of his heretical views, are sceptical as to his 
powers, and demand immediate evidence by his working a 
miracle to order. He declines compliance, whereupon “the 
baser sort” would wreak on him summary vengeance, but 
are restrained from action by the better disposed, who have 
been impressed by the calm nobility of Jesus’ bearing. 

Having chosen four fishermen in Capernaum, and having 
induced them to give themselves to the work, first of pre- 
paration for a ministry similar to his own, and then to that 
of the exercise of their new vocation, they are enrolled as 
his special disciples, and therefore regard Jesus as a great 
Rabbi and Prophet combined. 


* 7,e, in Galilee, and on the other side of the lake. 
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His time thus becomes entirely occupied in public and 
private preaching and teaching, with, perhaps, but few 
intervals of solitude. His bodily wants are provided for by 
those who revere his teaching; and he, setting aside all 
thoughts of grandeur, suppressing all desire of kingly dignity 
and power, deems his true vocation, at least for the present, 
to be that of saving sinners, by turning them to the pursuit 
of righteousness. He sees, indeed, that the Messiah, come 
when he may, can do no work of a higher nature than that 
of seeking and saving the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

It must be apparent that the idea of establishing a new 
world-religion has never entered the mind of Jesus; that his 
present function is, he believes, to prepare Israel for her 
promised king ; and his unacknowledged expectation is that 
himself say be destined, when the preparation is complete, 
to be that king —a thought, however, which he sedulously 
seeks to banish. Let it be well understood—for a careful 
study of Jesus’ teachings as given in the first two Gospels, 
allowing a little for the tendency to insert here and there 
a phrase tending to Jesus’ exaltation, will confirm the find- 
ing—that the prophet of Nazareth appears never to have 
announced himself as the actual Messiah, but only attained, 
at length, to the conviction (and even here he possibly again, 
now and then, doubted) that he was destined, elected by 
God, to fill that august office when the preparation should 
be completed; and very soon after coming to this conclu- 
sion, he came to believe that he must first suffer death at 
Jerusalem. 

But at present he has no thought of such a catastrophe. 
The land is white for harvest. The people being ripe for the 
reception of the gospel message, Jesus desires to prepare 
twelve men for its delivery. He has to reject some as unfit, 
and, indeed, finds a great scarcity of men both able and 
willing to abandon their old callings for this new vocation. 
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So he prays that God will provide labourers, and 
instructs his disciples to do the like. He at length obtains 
twelve the best he can get, who become the apostles—the 
sent—of the Master; for Jesus finds the effect of their 
preaching much more apparent when they preach in his 
name, and come to the people with a message direct from 
himself, the renowned prophet, Jesus of Nazareth. But 
they are not yet sent away, the centre of operations being, 
for a long time, Capernaum. 

He has never attempted to conciliate the Pharisees, 
who, because of his evident alienation from, and disregard 
of, them and their wise men and scribes, have been from 
the first suspicious of him, and have sent emissaries to 
watch his proceedings. They think they discern his real 
character by the company he most frequents—he is a friend 
of sinners. 

His fame, however, has now spread throughout the land, 
and has reached John in his far-off prison. 

The Baptist, who must long have been expecting the 
Messiah to appear as his deliverer, sends to ask Jesus if he 
has been anointed for the throne? ‘Art thou he that 
should come, or must we still look for another?” But Jesus, 
true to the line of conduct he deems obligatory on him, 
asks John’s messengers to make use of their eyes and ears 
for their teacher, that he may judge for himself from ‘the 
signs of the times.” 

After their departure, Jesus speaks of John as not 
inferior to the greatest of the prophets of old, but yet 
inferior to ‘‘the least in the kingdom of heaven.” John is, 
however, the Elijah predicted in Malachi; he is therefore 
the forerunner of the Messiah. 

John, then, has asked his successor whether or not he is 
the Messiah. ‘Thus the question is now brought directly to 
Jesus for his consideration; for, after the messengers of 
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the Baptist have returned to him, the question must surely 
recur to Jesus as one needing some sort of settlement. If 
not the Messiah, what is Jesus’ relation to the Messianic 
kingdom? ‘True, it is not for himself to say ; but now the 
question has been once mooted, others may propose it 
afresh, and it has a disquieting tendency. Jesus has always 
found peace in banishing it. So since no revelation of his 
Messiahship has been made to him, since every day’s ex- 
perience convinces him that as regards miraculous power 
over nature (the cures wrought resulting directly from the 
faith of the subjects of them) he is yet weak, and as other 
men, Jesus now resolves to erect a barrier against high and 
presumptuous thoughts by constantly reminding himself of 
his weaknesses, of his continuing to participate in the 
defects and infirmities of ordinary human nature. 

In the ancient Scriptures he has often met with the 
epithet “son of man,” denoting the typical human being, 
the representative of humanity, and has himself used it in 
a similar sense, therefore meaning man in general. He 
recollects such Scriptures as—‘‘ What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him ?” 
“Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in 
whom is no help;” and “ He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” So Jesus determines not only to think of himself 
as merely a son of man, an ordinary child of humanity, but 
he will also, to discourage those who would approach him 
with flattering titles, speak of himself as such, answering any 
such question as that of the Baptist by the reply that he is 
but a son of man; thus, in course of time, whenever it 
seems fitting to use the third person—and he will do it when 
he can—he will call himself “the Son of man,” z.¢. the person 
who can only describe himself as a son of man. ‘There is 
in this no disclaimer of the future Messiahship; the question 
is left open as before, and is thus forcibly, as it were, kept 
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open in opposition to any temptation to close it by assum- 
ing the honours:of Messiahship. 

There is not only no ground for the supposition that he 
ever styled himself the Son of God, but it does not appear that 
such a phrase was yet in use, even to denote the Messiah.* 

Jesus’ watchful opponents, the emissaries of the Jeru- 
salem Pharisees, have found that he does not .hesitate, in 
some circumstances, to break the sabbath, and that he 
defends the deed. The knowledge of this they will treasure 
as a weapon against him, to be used when opportunity offers. 

The Nazarene prophet, who has of late been engaged 
away from Capernaum, only presumably returning thither 
to rest, at length becomes aware of the great backsliding 
that is there taking place, partly through the natural re- 
action from a period of great religious excitement, and 
partly from the fact that the judgment announced by John 
—the destruction of the wicked—has not taken place, some 
months now having elapsed. Jesus attempts, therefore, to 
arrest the downward movement, and affirms that neither 
profession of discipleship to himself, nor any past success 
in prophesying, casting out devils, etc., will weigh in their 
favour without personal righteousness. 

Another discouragement arises from the sad tidings of 
the death of the Baptist. This event also would naturally 
alarm Jesus’ mother and brothers with fears for his safety ; 
they therefore seek him, probably with the hope of per- 
suading him to abandon his self-chosen task, to pursue no 
longer a course fraught with danger. Conferring on the 
subject with some of his Pharisaic adversaries, his friends 
conclude his reason affected. Jesus, however, cannot give 
up his mission. Having to abandon either his natural or 
spiritual relatives, he chooses to adhere to the latter. ‘My 


* We regard much in the ‘‘ Book of Enoch” as of Christian origi. 
See *‘ The Jewish Messiah,” by Prof. Drummond. 
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mother and brothers are they who hear the Word of God 
and keep it.” 

His opponents everywhere endeavour, and with some 
success, to undermine his influence, and to destroy his, 
reputation. 

Jesus, in view of these adverse circumstances, works with 
greater vigour than ever, and hastens to equip his twelve 
selected disciples for their mission to the yet unvisited parts 
of Galilee, where the enemies of “the kingdom” have 
perhaps not yet shown their faces. 

The apostles are to address themselves only to the 
people of Israel, and are assured that when their work is 
accomplished, the Messiah will be revealed. ‘‘Go not in 
the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” And on another occasion he said, ‘I am not sent, 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” If neither 
of these utterances had been recorded, it would still have 
to be understood that the object of their mission, as it was 
that of Jesus, and had been John’s, was to prepare ¢he people 
of Lsrae for their promised King. 

And when the preparation is completed, that the king 
should be given follows as a matter of course, and thus it is 
we must regard Matt. x. 23 as placed in the nght connec- 
tion, ‘ Ye will not have gone through the cities of Israel till 
[the Son of man] be come.” ‘To the authors of the Gospels 
“*Son of man” was synonymous with ‘ Messiah,” and Jesus 
here doubtless meant the Messiah, but by what designation 
he referred to him cannot now be known, since verbal 
accuracy cannot be predicated of either of the Gospels. 

The apostles are to explain to the people, disappointed 
of their expectation of seeing the great Nazarene prophet, 
that they also are prophets, bringing the same divine 
message as that brought by Jesus of Nazareth; that they 
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come straight from himself; and if their hearers accept the 
message as from God* the same salvation, bodily and 
spiritual, would accompany belief of the “ good tidings.” 

A place of reunion is presumed to be appointed at the 
northern extremity of Palestine, Jesus, in the mean time, 
continuing his work alone. 

We have every reason to think that, at this period, the 
reaction spoken of before was almost complete, and that 
apathy had succeeded to excitement, so that even the places 
now for the first time visited were moved only by curiosity 
to behold a renowned prophet, and to see some wonder 
performed ; and thus there appear to have been no results 
worth recording of the mission of the apostles. 

But they, however, are expecting a crisis on their way to 
Ceesarea Philippi, for is not the King to be now revealed ? 
Who more worthy to be that King than their beloved and 
revered teacher? 

Jesus, too, on his way to the place of reunion, 1s aware 
that they will expect the revelation of the Messiah. He 
believed that the forerunner of the Messiah had already 
appeared in the person of John; also, that special divine 
agency had been at work in the events of his own ministry ; 
he scanned the ‘signs of the times,” the tokens that the 
Messianic era had commenced. “If I by the Spirit of God 
cast out devils, then doubtless the kingdom of God is come 
upon you.” His faith, then, remained firm that the King 
was soon to be shown. 

He believed, too, that the greatest in the kingdom (ze. 
the king) would be he who had least sought his own glory, 
who had most heartily sought to serve the people; in 
short, that the worthiest would be anointed. No one, 
then, who had remained hidden when God had demanded 


* Jesus regarded them as inspired men ; see Matt. x. 20, ‘* For it is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” 
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labourers could be destined for the august position ; and 
of those known to Jesus, who was there whom he, for a 
moment, could imagine invested with the regal dignity? 
Jesus himself was now already the actual head of the 
children of the kingdom. He knows that he has humbled 
himself, has resolutely thrust away the thought; so at 
length the conviction has surrounded him, and has insisted 
on an entrance into his consciousness—the conviction that 
himself is destined to be the King of Israel ; it has, indeed, 
effected an entrance, since it was impossible to guard all 
avenues at once. On his coming, then, to the question 
‘“‘ Who will be revealed as Messiah? ” he finds it as an open 
secret, which, however, he shares with the Father alone, 
that it will be himself and no other. 

But, can he rejoice in this? Alas! we cannot now 
suppose him to do so. For “ darkness has again overspread 
the land, and gross darkness the people ”—the spiritual 
dulness of indifference—and even of those who were washed 
many have returned to their “‘ wallowing in the mire.” The 
king, then, will have to execute the vengeance of God on 
the wicked, unless God, by fire from heaven, should do the 
dreadful work himself. And yet Jesus thinks that many 
would repent and turn to God if only their senses could 
be exercised to discern good and evil; if the Gospel was 
so presented to them as to arouse their interest; if the 
‘kingdom of heaven” were described to them allegorically, 
by a series of sensible images, parables, tales as to children ; 
and if a lesson were taken also from John, whose preaching 
was so effective, by working on their fears, pointing to the 
fiery destruction awaiting the impenitent! Yes, there is 
still hope for many if the Father will yet again postpone the 
day of vengeance. Three attempts have already been made 
to win them: rst, by the law and the prophets; znd, by 
John; and 3rd, by Jesus and his apostles; but, Father, 
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grant me one more trial; let them alone this season also, 
that my new method may be tried; if that fail, then alas! 
thy judgments must be accomplished. * 

And now the meeting takes place at Czesarea Phiten 
and the first greetings and inquiries presumably over, the 
subject in all their thoughts is introduced by Jesus, who asks 
what the people—the favourably disposed—say of himself 
as to his rank or office in relation to the kingdom; and is. 
informed by the returned disciples that some regard him as 
John the Baptist risen from the dead, others think him 
Isaiah or one of the old prophets come alive again, while 
others view him simply asa prophet. None suppose him 
to be Messiah; hence we are confirmed in our assumption 
that he. had never announced himself, nor had he ever been 
proclaimed by his apostles, in that character. 

He then asks the twelve their opinion, whereupon Simon, 
without hesitation, exclaims, “Thou art the Anointed.” 
Jesus regards this utterance as that of a prophet speaking 
by divine revelation, since, as he virtually tells him, he him- 
self has never divulged the fact. ‘Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 

All this is in accordance with what we have seen of Jesus: 
hitherto; and, as might have been expected, he, knowing 
that his powers have not yet been conferred, enjoins strict 
silence on the subject in their intercourse with others, 
doubtless showing the reason for delay by giving the 
parable of the barren fig tree, and explaining its relation to: 
his own future action. 

They thus return to Capernaum, and Jesus recom- 
mences his work by preaching of the kingdom through a 
series of similitudes. The parables confirm the view herein 
taken of the Galilean reaction, and that of the attitude of 
Jesus in reference to the Messiahship, He now begins to 


* See Luke xiii. 6-9. 
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speak enigmatically of himself to the people, only explaining 
his meaning to the twelve. 

We may presume that some interest was reawakened for 
a time, but the new preaching produced no permanent 
result on any large scale; and the marvellous conversions, 
bodily and spiritual, having ceased almost or altogether, a 
dull apathy took possession of the people, out of which 
some plunged recklessly into vice, and others were animated 
by fierce resentment, both against John and Jesus as false 
prophets, the machinations of the Pharisaic party doubtless 
largely contributing to fan this flame. 

This wholesale backsliding of the people is naturally 
very dispiriting to Jesus, the glorious work thus becoming 
undone. Therefore, in view of the terrible judgments 
which he, as Messiah, may be called on to execute, it is no 
wonder that “a sadness, as of piled mountains,” comes upon 
him. The wickedness of the people of the lake district, 
considering what they have seen and experienced of the 
mighty power of God and his goodness, seems to him 
something unparalleled, and, upbraiding them because of it, 
he predicts fearful retribution. 

But what, then, is next to be done? During the short 
winter, Jesus may perhaps, spending it at Capernaum, 
occasionally visit the neighbouring towns and villages. And, 
his prophetic mission having failed to win to righteousness 
the masses of the people, he gives himself to teaching his 
acknowledged disciples (a larger group than the selected 
apostles) ; also to prayer, and the searching the writings of 
the prophets, for light as to his future procedure. 

He can hardly have remained in perplexity as to his next 
step, for the ‘good tidings” have to be preached in Jeru- 
salem ; and though its inhabitants went out in great crowds 
to the Baptist, it does not appear that -he ever preached in 
the holy city itself. 
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But for Jesus to enter that stronghold of his adversaries 
is like marching into a den of lions. He feels assured that 
the rulers will condemn him to death as a false prophet 
and perverter of the people from the law.* It appears, 
indeed, that Jesus held a very decided opinion as to the 
propensity of the Jerusalemites to persecute and even to 
kill the prophets sent to them; but space forbids the 
entering here on the question of the probable origin of this 
conviction. 

But, it may be asked, how is the apprehension of Jesus’ 
death at Jerusalem consistent with his belief in his future 
Messiahship ? Because he believes that men are unable 
to kill the soul, or to prevent the accomplishment of any 
divine purpose, whereas God can both slay and make alive 
again; and because he believes the righteous dead are, in 
reality, yet alive before Him. 

It will, however, be highly important to Jesus to know 
what God has revealed on this subject by his servants the 
prophets. Isaiah speaks of him who carries the “good 
tidings” to Jerusalem (especially lii. 7). This, then, is the 
probable starting-point of Jesus’ fresh inquiry as to the 
Messianic prophecies, an inquiry demanded by the situation 
of affairs, while the fact of its having been made 1s con- 
firmed by a visible alteration in the subject-matter of his 
teaching. 

The prophet of Nazareth is naturally led on to study the 
succeeding chapters in Isaiah, which now seem to him to 
portray the Messiah suffering, even to death, because of 
the sins of the people. His after-triumph also is depicted, 
which therefore implies a resurrection. These new thoughts 
must, sooner or later, suggest Daniel vil. 13, where one 
‘like a son of man” comes with the clouds of heayen to 
receive the kingdom from God. The kingdom has to be 


* See Deut. xviii. 20-22, and xiii. 1-5. 
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postponed, then, till after the death and resurrection of the 
Messiah-elect. 

Does Jesus attempt to reconcile these portions of Scrip- 
ture with the Messianic predictions he has presumably relied 
on hitherto, or will the differences trouble him at a later 
period? We incline to the latter view. 

On hinting these strange matters to the disciples, the 
Master finds them resolutely set against the idea of his 
death by violence at Jerusalem; Peter especially comes in 
aid of ‘‘the devil” to persuade Jesus to relinquish it, since 
it gives the death-blow to his own ambitious hopes. It 
seems the expectation of their Master’s elevation to the 
throne of Israel had caused the minds of the apostles to run 
on the honours—the rank—to which themselves will be 
raised in the new kingdom. Much of Jesus’ teaching 
henceforth is directed to the discouragement of such hopes, 
and of all self-seeking,* lest they fail to enter the kingdom 
at all. 

The Pharisees, on hearing of the intended departure for 
Jerusalem, bestir themselves to find some still more definite 
ground of accusation against him, and succeed, perhaps be- 
yond their hopes, for they see that the prophet of Nazareth, 
by asserting that meats are not spiritually defiling, not only 
implies the untruth of the contrary statement in the written 
law, thus ‘‘blaspheming Moses and God,” but by such 
teaching he incites to the actual breach of the laws concern- 
ing clean and unclean meats, and therefore, as we saw from 
Deuteronomy, is guilty of a capital crime in leading the 
people “ out of the way wherein God had commanded them 
to walk.” 

On the other hand, many persons bring their children to 
Jesus, that, before leaving Galilee, he may place his hands 
on their heads, and ask a blessing on them. 

The journey to Jerusalem is not made by the most 
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direct route through Samaria, but on the eastern side of 
Jordan, through. Perea. Jesus is accompanied by many 
disciples other than the twelve ; and among the former also 
the news of his expected Messiahship has spread, as is 
shown by the fact that the mother of James and John tries 
to bespeak the highest places in the kingdom for her 
two sons. 

But the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem as 
Messiah—is this to be accepted as a fact? And if so, how 
is it consistent with the theory hitherto maintained by the 
present writer, that Jesus did not regard himself as already 
Messiah, but only as the Messiah-elect ? 

To this supposed question the writer of these pages 
replies—that he does accept the narrative of the entry, but 
that he does so in the light of all the known antecedents. 
He has already represented Jesus as searching the prophets 
for light as to his own procedure, and it would be surprising 
indeed if his knowledge of Scripture had not up to the time 
of the entry caused him to hit on or to recollect Zech. ix. g, 
“‘ Rejoice greatly, daughter Ssion, shout, daughter Jerusalem : 
behold thy king will come to thee, come righteous and vic- 
torious, lowly riding upon the ass, and upon the young she- 
ass’s foal.”* He would, in all probability, regard this as a: 
prediction of the manner of his own entry, and, as it would 
seem, a manner perfectly consistent with the preservation of 
his own zucognito, for how common a mode of travelling was 
riding upon the ass! We must suppose, then, that Jesus felt 
it incumbent on him to enter Jerusalem on an ass, and, 
recalling the passage to his foremost disciples, that he sent 
them on to hire an animal for the purpose, that the divine 
direction might be obeyed. ‘Thus the apostles were allowed 
to attach a significance to the act which the people could 
not have done. 


* Translated from Ewald, see T.T.F.L., vol. ix. p. 310. 
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But the three disciples, with more zeal than discretion, 
determine to bring about a complete fulfilment of the 
passage Jesus has quoted, even going, in their excitement, 
counter to their Master’s former commands, by instructing a 
number of children and youths to greet the arrival of the 
company by shouts equivalent to ‘‘Long live the King.” 
They also, on their return, inform the other disciples, and 
when the suburbs of the city are approached, and the chil- 
dren commence shouting, the great body of disciples, in a 
sudden outburst of enthusiasm, immediately improvise a 
triumphal entry, to the astonishment, it may be presumed, 
of Jesus himself; unless, from the fact of its being a literal 
fulfilment of prophecy, he imputes their shouts to divine 
inspiration—as, indeed, it will appear in the sequel that 
he did. | 

A great crowd accompanies him to the temple, where he 
acts with a prophet’s authority in denouncing the noisy 
trafficking by which the quiet of the temple courts is de- 
stroyed, a hint to the enthusiastic disciples sufficing for the 
speedy removal of the offenders, with their stock-in-trade. 
These bewildered persons doubtless appeal to the temple 
authorities, who regard, however, the shouts of the young as 
the matter most deserving attention. ‘They accordingly ask 
if he is aware of the dangerous nature of the cries. Jesus, 
somewhat enigmatically, indicates his belief that the children 
are inspired with wisdom from above. 

The temple authorities perhaps understand that he dis- 
claims any responsibility for the children’s utterances, though 
regarding. them with complacency ; at any rate, they can do 
nothing in the face of so many adherents, and the prophet 
retires without molestation. 

But, as the demeanour of Jesus may point to a design 
on the throne, the chief priests (mostly Sadducees) consult 
with the leading Pharisees, who will gladly seek occasion to 
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embroil him with the Roman power, though the reports of 
their emissaries have not caused them to suspect the 
slightest tendency to sedition, or to any usurpation of 
regal authority. Both parties, however, agree to bring the 
question to an issue without delay, andaccordingly the 
next day, on Jesus’ appearance at the temple, they de- . 
manded to know the extent of his claim to act with 
authority. 

The Nazarene prophet, who had probably, in the mean 
time, learned the mundane origin of the shouts of the 
young people, falls back on his former reticent course, and 
impales his opponents on the horns of a dilemma by asking 
their belief concerning the Baptist; for, Jesus’ own preaching 
being founded on John’s, any attempt to show the imminence 
of the divine kingdom to those who did not acknowledge 
the prophetic function of John would have proved utterly 
useless. } | 

Jesus’ enemies are baffled for the present, but determine 
closely to watch him and his disciples, so that any attempt — 
at insurrection may be crushed in the bud (after obtaining 
sufficient evidence of a conspiracy, should a plot be in 
existence) ; but it may be presumed that, after hearing all 
that the Pharisees have to say against Jesus, which,—though 
it might have included a charge of sabbath-breaking and 
of inciting to general disobedience of even the wrztten law of 
Moses—yet could have included no charge of undue self- 
exaltation beyond that of falsely, as they deem, assuming 
the prophetic character, they therefore do not really think 
he aims at the throne. That is to say, unless Judas had 
already enlightened them as to Jesus’ anticipations of Messiah- 
ship ; for this, sooner or later, he must be presumed to have 
done, and, it is reasonable to conclude, in this his betrayal 
of Jesus consisted, for it can scarcely be conceived that the 
prophet of Nazareth, prepared for death as he was, at last 
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attempted to conceal himself, or that he cow/d have done so 
with any chance of success. 

His adversaries attempt, in the matter of the tribute, to 
force him between Scylla and Charybdis, but he finds 
another path, a continuation of his own simple, straight- 
forward course. 

The messenger of the “ good tidings,” having announced 
them as he found opportunity, finds the leading people 
utterly steeled against them; he accordingly exercises the 
prophetic function of rebuke, and this in the hearing of the 
people, comparing the Pharisees with the worst of sinners, 
and, these having repented, to the disadvantage of those 
would-be holy men. This he does by parables, whose point 
is easily seen; and he goes on to predict that they will pro- 
ceed to yet greater lengths in their wicked opposition to the 
Spirit of God. 

The hopes which Jesus, at least during his entry, would 
have entertained are disappointed. Many circumstances, 
which could be detailed did space permit, combine to 
sadden him, and to “choke the word” almost before its 
utterance, ‘‘so that it becometh unfruitful.” Plainly, there 
were scarcely any cases, either of conversion or of bodily 
healing, if, indeed, a single one was apparent. ‘The interrup- 
tions to which he was subjected, and the discussions into 
which he was drawn, though he never failed to come off 
victorious, must have greatly contributed to the dishearten- 
ing result. 

As it became increasingly difficult to make an impression 
on Jerusalem, Jesus at length despaired of doing so, and 
laid the blame at the door of the scribes and Pharisees, 
who would not enter the kingdom themselves, and hindered 
the people from eiftering. He accordingly summoned all his 
righteous indignation, and directed against them an indis- 
criminating volley of rebuke and denunciation. 
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Although angry, and, in condemning the Pharisees 
without distinction, decidedly unjust, he yet sinned not, for 
he spoke from an unselfish impulse, and believed he was 
doing God service. 

He must have known that he was sealing his own fate, 
and he accordingly withdraws from the city to prepare his 
disciples for the inevitable event. 

It may be presumed that they search the Scriptures 
together, and that, in respect to the Messiah’s appearing, 
the diverse representations therein cause much perplexity, 
which, after the incessant friction of the conflict in Jerusalem, 
exercises a depressing influence on Jesus, so that at times, 
though he has sought light and guidance, he has no clear 
outlook, and even feels God-forsaken. 

He sorrows also for the fate of Jerusalem, and doubtless 
tries to avert it by prayer, as before, “‘ making intercession 
for the transgressors.” He settles at last to the belief which 
he entertained in Capernaum, at the time of his resolve to 
visit Jerusalem, viz. that his death is necessary to the 
fulfilment of Scripture, and that he will therefore come from 
heaven as Messiah. Jerusalem must suffer terribly for her 
rejection of the Messianic salvation; accordingly, though 
Jesus, having been already more than once mistaken as to 
the time of the divine revelation of the Messiah, cannot 
now tell when it will take place, yet it must necessarily 
come during the generation then existing, in order that the 
punishment may fall on those personally guilty; for the 
children shall no more be punished, as believed of old, for 
the sins of their fathers. 

Jesus doubtless takes refuge in God, and comforts him- 
self with the thought that whatever happens the Divine 
Will is to be done, and eventually, therefore, the best 
conceivable, even by God, will be done by him, to whom all 
things are possible. 
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His teaching now presents some new features, being 
carefully adapted to the anticipated circumstances of the 
near future. 

A female disciple, probably feeling herself called on as 
a prophetess to anoint Jesus, as Samuel anointed David, 
for the future throne, is rebuked by the disciples for the 
objectless waste. Jesus, however, makes use of the incident 
to connect the two ideas of his death and Messiahship, which 
have seemed to the apostles incongruous. He commands 
them to mention the circumstance, whenever they preach the 
“‘oood tidings,” to the-Jews dispersed throughout the world, 
that the woman might be honoured as the first who ac- 
cepted the two ideas, and that they themselves may be led, 
notwithstanding Jesus’ death, to look for his reappearing. 

At the Passover feast the same desire possesses Jesus, 
viz. to prevent his death from destroying their belief in his 
future Messiahship, for if they gave up this, they would 
probably lose faith in the near advent of any Messiah, and, 
lke the mass of the Galileans, relapse into indifference 
and even sin; and, the Passover blood suggesting the ratifi- 
cation of the old covenant, Jesus hits on the idea of present- 
ing his own blood as in a similar relation to the new 
covenant spoken of by Jeremiah, wherein for the outward 
law shall be substituted the law within. The words of the 
Passover ceremonial suggest also the form to be adopted in 
this new institution, temporary though it was, being intended 
to show the necessary connection between his death and 
Messiahship, zmd¢el his return, within that generation, to 
establish the new covenant. As the Messiah must come 
with the clouds of heaven, it is necessary that he first go 
thither, and by the gate of death, that the Scriptures may 
be fulfilled, and that, as they also declare, his blood may be 
a ransom for many, and the new covenant ratified therewith. 
Thus, besides being a loving act of remembrance of their 
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‘Teacher, the Eucharist was designed to embody the ideas 
above given, and to perpetuate their faith in his Messiahship, 
and keep alive their expectation of seeing him again. ‘That 
he will rise from the dead is a matter of course, since he 
has already taught them that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and generally the righteous dead, are raised up (in spirit, not 
in the former body—/¢Aat men or worms can destroy) and 
continue alive in the presence of God. 

As for the fact of the establishment of the Holy Supper, 
that is confirmed by stronger external evidence than any 
other portion of Jesus’ teaching. 

The adversaries of the Nazarene can have no difficulty in 
obtaining testimony sufficient for his condemnation to death 
as “a corrupter” and false prophet ; and they can ascertain 
by direct questioning (as, doubtless, Judas has assured them) 
that he believes himself the Messiah, or destined to become 
such. Hence they hope to procure his death at the hands 
of the Roman governor, as a pretender to the throne. 

Although there is some ground for doubting whether 
Jesus actually died on the cross, it is in a high degree 
probable that he did so die ; the former alternative, indeed, 
could only be reasonably held by those who believe there is 
valid evidence of his having been seen alive in body after 
his crucifixion. 

Having thus given, in outline, a sketch of the career of 
the Nazarene, with special reference to the Messiahship, 
the necessary inferences to be drawn therefrom may be 
glanced at. 

We say, then :— 

1. Jesus never taught, openly or secretly, that he was 
already the Messiah, nor exacted from his disciples any 
acknowledgment of himself as such. 

2. He did, towards the close of his career, teach an 
inner circle of disciples (the twelve) that, after his death and 
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ascension to heaven, he should reappear on earth to reign 
as Messiah, before the generation then living had passed 
away. 

3. Since the event showed that in this anticipation he 
was mistaken, his personal connection with Christianity ends 
with this admission. 

4. True Christians, however, are those who refuse to 
admit that he was mistaken in any of his anticipations, 
who either affirm that he did come as he predicted, having 
already explained away the prediction ; or that he will yet 
come, in this case explaining away the limit of time; both 
agreeing that he now reigns in heaven: but for neither of 
these phases of Messianic (Christian) belief is Jesus of 
Nazareth in any degree responsible. His relationship to 
Christianity, properly so called, that is, to dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, is assuredly not that of founder, since it had no 
existence till after his death. 

5. The originator of the movement that ran on into 
Christianity was not Jesus, but John the Baptist. 

6. As the main subject of Jesus’ teaching is clearly 
separable from actual miracle, ze. action apparently pre- 
ternatural,—though he doubtless believed such action to be, 
through the Spirit of God, going on around him, and largely 
through his own instrumentality,—it is evident that no 
ground is afforded us for believing that he ever wrought 
any, or that he was ever the subject of miraculous action, 
unless his resurrection be proved, in which case a door will 
have been opened wide enough to admit other miracles on 
evidence else totally insufficient. 

7. The whole career of Jesus is only explainable on the 
assumption that he felt himself destitute of any miraculous 
power over nature, other than that which resulted in the 
cure of bodily or spiritual disease, when supplied with the 
necessary leverage by the faith of the subjects thereof. 
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8. As to character, that of the Nazarene was 1n the first. ~ 
rank of human excellence, but his goodness can be reckoned 
superhuman only by those who are unable to free them- 
selves from dogmatic prepossessions. 

The foregoing or similar conclusions must follow from 
any well-considered survey of the life and work of the 
prophet of Nazareth; but before pronouncing finally on 
the claims of Christianity, it is necessary to consider the 
evidence for the resurrection, and for Paul’s claim to have 
received a supernatural revelation of Jesus’ Messiahship. 
The testimony of Paul to the resurrection of Jesus should 
be first examined, and the presumption in its favour dis- 
pelled. The accounts in Acts should be shown (as has 
indeed often been done, but all the leading points had 
better be presented together) to contradict one another; and 
it should be shown further that, if they were received, 
they should not lead to belief in the actual bodily re- 
appearance of Jesus. Moreover, it would be difficult to 
prove that the Acts is entitled to belief as a veracious 
chronicle of events. Paul might be shown to have believed 
in an apparition of Jesus, or in the appearance of the reak 
Jesus to himself, though not clothed in flesh and blood. 
He could hardly have thought that Jesus ate and drank 
after his resurrection, seeing that, as the prototype of 
believers, he was raised a spiritual body, changed in the 
act of rising. But, by his own showing, Paul was not in a 
state to distinguish between reality and imagination, for 
whether he was himself in the body or out of it he could 
not tell, and, moreover, he gives no details. Paul’s direct 
testimony, therefore, amounts, as evidence, to zero. 

There is no ground for supposing that he regarded the 
other appearances of Jesus as materially different from that 
to himself, and a comparison of his statements, with those 
of the Gospels, would show that there was xo fixed tradition 
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on the subject, so that what he tells the Corinthians may 
be regarded as mere rumour, accepted by him as fact, 
because he has already, on other grounds, as should be 
subsequently made plain, believed both in Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship and resurrection. 

The accounts in Matthew and Luke are incompatible 
with each other, mutually destructive, though each is 
throughout self-consistent. 

Thus, the idea of the actuality of the resurrection of 
Jesus must be finally discarded by sober inquirers into 
historic fact, the accounts of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity being shown to be incredible. 

There is, however, a probability that some of the dis- 
ciples believed they had seen Jesus, and this was, most 
likely, the case with Peter. : 

Peter, being the most prominent of the disciples of 
Jesus, it might be well, if space allowed, to endeavour to 
look at the questions of the Messiahship and resurrection 
from his point of view, and to possess the reader of Peter’s 
stand-point after the crucifixion, on the assumption of the 
truth of his denial, after the arrest, of all knowledge of 
Jesus. We can here but briefly glance at the issue. Re- 
pentance re-establishes faith in the Messiahship, and leads 
Peter, therefore, to accept the teaching of the Master re- 
specting his death (now a fact) and resurrection—a spiritual 
one, as aforesaid. Perhaps the reported absence of the 
body produces a belief in his bodily resurrection also.* 


* The body of Jesus had probably been secretly taken by one or 
more of the most malignant of his Pharisaic enemies, in revenge for 
his denunciation on them of the fires of Gehenna, and subjected to the 
same consuming influences, the assistance of Gentile soldiers being 
doubtless obtainable. This, on the assumption that the body was 
found missing, though, after all, it may be that no other than a spiritual 
resurrection was thought of for many years. 
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By prayer and fasting Peter seeks forgiveness, and longs 
for a sight of the risen Messiah. 

Does Jesus “appear to him in a dream,” or did Peter 
see a figure, induced by long fasting, and conclude it to be 
the beloved Teacher “in another form” ? 

The experiences of many of the other disciples are, 
in some respects, similar to those of Peter, though, perhaps, 
they feel with less intensity. All have returned to Galilee, 
to their former avocations; but the new ideas working in 
them are kept alive by frequently searching the Scriptures, 
some parts of which (as Isa. lili.) they now read in another 
light than formerly. They] doubtless, also, by prayer seek 
guidance as to the exercise of their evangelic functions. 

A few of them, meeting together, each gets his faith 
confirmed by the rest,—by their varied experiences, and the 
results of their Scriptural researches,—and they determine 
to assemble in Jerusalem at the next Pentecost, and there 
await the reappearing of Jesus, calling together all the 
disciples they can muster, and partaking of the bread and 
wine in the manner directed by him. 

This meeting accordingly takes place, and an immense 
enthusiasm is generated by their recollections of Jesus, and 
the evidences, many and various, proving to their entire 
satisfaction the truth of his teaching respecting himself 
and the necessary connection of his death, Messiahship, 
and the establishment of the new covenant on his appear- 
ing. Their high-wrought feeling is accepted as an out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, made by Jesus himself as 
Messiah from heaven; and the announcement (by Peter ?) 
of this conviction causes such an ebullition that in some 
the organs of articulation are hysterically affected, and there 
ensues a babblement which is regarded as the enforced 
utterances of the Holy Spirit—a speaking in strange 
tongues. 
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It is not.long before the disciples, with the apostles at 
their head (the number twelve having again been completed), 
institute a new baptism, to which those are admitted who 
acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah. It is conferred, there- 
fore, “in the name of the Lord Jesus,” and with special 
reference to the baptism of the Holy Spirit, to be imme- 
diately looked for by each subject, if not already received 
on believing. 7 

If the “Spirit” was not consciously received at baptism, 
mor at the Holy Communion, special means would be 
resorted to, as by the apostles laying hands on the heads 
of the neophytes and praying for the Holy Spirit, or by 
uttering a formula, such as “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 

It is probable that few who believed in the forgiveness 
of all their past sins through the mediation of Jesus failed 
to experience unusual emotion. 

Since the death of the Messiah was necessary for the 
fulfilment of Scripture, and that he might come from heaven 
to establish the new covenant ratified by his blood, those 
who condemned-him might be regarded simply as uncon- 
scious instruments employed by God to effect his divine 
purposes ; there need therefore be no reviling. 

The apostles did not see, as Jesus did, the defects in 
the law, so, as they had been advised by him not to spend 
their strength in attacking any portion thereof, they will, 
when summoned before the authorities for examination, 
have no difficulty in convincing these authorities of the 
harmlessness of their teaching in reference thereto. 

As to their regarding the crucified Jesus as the Messiah, 
and expecting his return from heaven, the belief is a 
guarantee that they will keep quiet till that event takes 
place; and it may be left to time to undeceive them. 
Such, at any rate, is the counsel that would be given by 
any politic Gamaliel. We can hardly imagine the disciples 
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regarded as other than poor dupes, and the utmost stretch 
of authority we should expect would be the issuing of a 
proclamation forbidding them to preach in public places. 

As to the reception by the people of the new version of 
the ‘good tidings,” which may be termed Nazarenism, the 
distinguishing tenets of a new Jewish sect, reserving the 
term Christianity for the world-religion subsequently pro- 
pagated by persons outside the circle of the original 
apostles, it can only be wondered that so few, compara- 
tively, became believers, considering that the masses re- 
garded John as a prophet, and that the only way to avoid 
the admission of the total failure of his predictions was by 
the acceptance of the new teaching, which pointed to, at 
least, a partial fulfilment. | 

It might be supposed that, among the disciples, some 
would be found clear-sighted enough to understand the real 
attitude of Jesus towards the law, and with sufficient resolu- 
tion to tread in his steps. These would be likely to esteem 
‘“‘the outpouring of the Spirit” as the sign and seal of the 
establishment of “the new covenant” and the abolition of 
the old; while the others regarded this change of “‘ covenant ” 
as postponed till Jesus’ appearing, and probably thought it 
prudent to observe silence on the dangerous topic. 

The leader of the more “‘advanced” party was Stephen, 
who is acknowledged by all to have been a real historical 
person ; and against the party headed by him a fierce per- 
secution was directed. ‘The Stephenite section appears to 
have included none of the twelve apostles, who had deter- 
mined on pursuing the safer course, being now, as heretofore, 
specially mindful of the temporalities. 

That the foremost apostles chose this course is not only 
virtually stated by the “Acts,” but is entirely confirmed by 
Paul; and, indeed, we find their justification for so doing in 
the first two Gospels. The other apostles, being presumably 
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commonplace persons who have left no distinct mark on 
the history, would be still less likely to go out of the beaten 
track. 

The persecutions, in which one Saul or Paul was an 
active agent, seem to have had the effect of entirely rooting 
out from Jerusalem the anti-legal party, or of reducing any 
remnants thereof to utter silence. 

The apostles appear to have remained quietly in Jeru- 
salem for some fifteen years (perhaps contenting: themselves 
with preaching, as they could, to such of the dispersed Jews 
as came to the feasts), one of their number, James, the son 
of Zebedee, having been, according to the Acts, put to 
death, for some unstated reason, by Herod. 

One of the brothers of Jesus, also named James, having 
become a believer, seems to have been elected to fill a gap 
in the apostolic body, and he eventually rises to the head of 
affairs, relegating Peter to the second place, John keeping 
his original position. 

When Paul, who had been converted (of which more 
hereafter), at length appeared in Jerusalem, stating what 
success God had granted him among the Gentiles without 
the law, the apostles James, Kepha (Peter), and John, the 
recognized pillars of the new community, gave him the right 
hand of fellowship, though they could not follow his example 
in preaching to the Gentiles, resolving rather to adhere 
strictly to their original instructions, received direct from 
the Lord. 

After Peter’s vacillating conduct at Antioch, and Paul’s 
open denunciation thereof, the apostles seem to have tried 
to undermine the influence of Paul among his Gentile con- 
verts, even as far as Corinth; and every allusion of Paul to 
his difficulties arising from the interferences of the disciples 
of the apostles leads to the conclusion that the original 
apostles not only refrained throughout from preaching to 
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Gentiles, but were even “zealous for the law” to the end, 
as, according to the Acts, were all the believing Jews in 
Jerusalem even as late as about the year 60. 

All this is just what we might have expected from Jesus’ 
teaching, when we consider what we know from the Gospels 
and from Paul of the characteristics of the persons (notably 
Peter) to whom was entrusted the propagation of that 
teaching. 

We conclude, then, that neither Jesus nor the apostles 
whom he taught ever entertained the project of founding a 
universal religion; and that the Jews, as a people, rejected 
the teaching of the apostles. 

Though Baur long ago announced Paul as the true 
founder of the universal religion named Christianity, there 
are still vast numbers in this country who would be surprised 
to learn the fact, and as some account of that origin is 
included in what the present writer proposed to outline, he 
will now proceed with the most prominent features of the 
career of Paul. 

Paul of Tarsus, though educated a Pharisee, was of 
such an intellectual rank, to say nothing of his Greek 
culture, that we must regard him as predisposed to receive 
the teaching of Jesus in regard to righteousness, and to 
welcome it as superior to Pharisaism, under which he often 
had to exclaim, ‘‘O wretched man that I am!” 

Starting, however, with the prejudice against Jesus de- 
rived from his instructors, his energetic nature disposed 
him to enter on a career of persecution of those disciples 
of Jesus who reproduced that teaching of their Master’s 
which points at defects in the law. 

In the course of his examinations of these disciples, 
and perhaps through his disputings with them, Paul would 
have been almost sure to become acquainted with the higher 
righteousness taught, and in some cases exemplified by 
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them. The recognition of this, when it dawned on him, 
became the rift within his Pharisaic lute. It also signalized. 
the commencement of a fierce internal conflict, for the God- 
given law expressly declared itself irrepealable. It is a 
perpetual “covenant” between the Israelites and God, who 
designs by it to separate them for ever from the unclean 
Gentiles, as his peculiar people. 

But yet the Scripture speaks of a “new covenant” to 
be made; and will not those who are cleansed by the Spirit 
be still more truly distinguished from the unholy Gentiles ? 

What! would God, then, rather that the Gentiles should 
remain in sin than become, under his Christ, his obedient 
subjects through the communication of the Holy Spirit? 
Nay, verily! He is the God of the Gentiles also. 

This comes to Paul, not consciously by the method of 
logical reasoning, but it appears instead to flash on him as 
by revelation from heaven. He accepts it as such, and 
likewise the command to preach the good tidings, thus 
specially revealed in him, to the Gentiles. 

Paul had heard of the resurrection of Jesus, and of the 
“blood of the new covenant,” also of some other parts of 
Jesus’ teaching, but he had not vececved them as true; now, 
however, the flash of the divine revelation lights them all 
up afresh, and he accepts the whole as revealed to him by 
heaven. God has revealed his Son in him. Indeed, when 
he contrasts the idea of the Messiah as commonly enter- 
tained by the Jews with that of the Messiahship of the 
crucified Jesus, he is forced to conclude that no man can 
believe in the latter except by the influence of the Holy 
Ghost.* 

The great ideas that have come to him, and the vista 
they have opened up, conspire to raise Paul for a time to an 
ecstatic state, in which the glorified Messiah (as he after- 
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wards believed) appears to him and sends him to the 
Gentiles. 

It is hard to conceive of this Paul subsequently insti- 
tuting a calm, judicial inquiry as to the resurrection, and 
hunting up the witnesses thereto. 

He goes straightway to the Arabians (Idumzans) and 
exhorts them to become true children of their great fore- 
father, the faithful Abraham. All men are guilty, and 
exposed to the coming wrath, but God would not have 
them perish; he loves them, and has sent his Son to die 
that they might live; by faith in that Son they will be 
saved, for he has been raised again, and will impart, to 
those who believe, the Holy Spirit to ensure their salvation. 

On returning to Damascus after three years’ absence, he 
preaches his gospel of freedom from the law to Jews as well 
as Gentiles; but the former would kill him, for the same 
reason that the Jerusalemites killed Stephen. Paul, how- 
ever, escapes to Jerusalem, and lives with Peter, presumably 
in hiding, for fifteen days. While there he also saw James, 
the brother of Jesus, but none of the other apostles. Getting 
away at length, he goes to the north and north-west, through 
Syria and Asia Minor, preaching /zs gospel, and that for 
many years, and with considerable success, having no com- 
munication with the original apostles. 

After fourteen years he revisits Jerusalem, where his 
services to religion are acknowledged by the apostles. The 
more conservative Judaists among their converts insist, how- 
ever, that the Gentile believers shall be circumcised, begin- 
ning with Titus, whom Paul had brought with him. To 
this Paul is intensely opposed; and eventually it is agreed 
that himself and the original apostles shall keep their re- 
spective spheres without interference, the only thing they ask 
of him being to make collections for their poor, which he 
willingly undertakes to do. 
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But, at Antioch, Paul, being incensed at the dissimula- 
tion of Peter, tells him and the emissaries of James (Peter 
having demanded that the Gentiles should live like the 
Jews), that their zeal for the law is a building again the 
things destroyed by the death of the Anointed, and that 
they thus make the cross of no effect; and he sees, plainly 
enough, as is evident in Peter’s case, that they only act 
thus to avoid persecution. 

Paul, therefore, keeps totally apart from the other 
apostles, and extends his missionary labours to Macedonia 
and Greece. 

But everywhere he is persecuted by the Jews, where 
they are in sufficient strength, and sometimes even by the 
extreme Jew-Christians (Nazarenes), whom he terms “ false 
brethren.” 

The old compact is violated by this aggressive faction, 
members of which probably ‘“‘come from James,” as at 
Antioch, representing Paul as no apostle, and making the 
old claim for the circumcision of the Gentile converts as a 
preliminary to their admission into the new community. 
They claim to speak, not in the name of James, but of the 
Christ. Peter is understood to take a different, probably 
an intermediate, position, and there are those who acknow- 
ledge the headship conferred on him by Jesus. Thus strife 
and division abound, and Paul’s right to direct the Churches 
he has founded is disputed even by his own converts. 

Paul finds that the “faith which bringeth salvation” 
often operates but very feebly towards that end. Many, 
though they have received the Spirit, are still carnal. But 
he does not allow his own faith in the present Messianic 
salvation to give way through the shock of this discovery ; 
the apparently carnal have the spirit, though but in germ, 
and may be regarded as “ babes in Christ.” 

His own worst moods, too (sometimes in such startling 
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contrast with a previous state of spiritual exaltation), he is 
able to account. for on the assumption of their necessity for 
the purpose of counteracting any possible tendency to self- 
esteem. 

Perhaps the privations and persecutions to which he is 
subject may be set in like manner against the spiritual 
gifts or powers he has received, which are, presumably, as 
in the case of Jesus, those of healing and the “casting out 
of devils,” with the superadded ‘gift of tongues.” 

The anti-legal teaching of Paul might be quoted from the 
Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, and 
shown to be intended for Jews as well as Gentiles, and 
shown also to have been the cause of all the persecutions 
suffered by him, persecutions not shared by the original 
apostles. ‘And JI,” said Paul, “if I yet preach circum- 
cision, why do I yet suffer persecution?” It might also be 
made apparent how completely the great argument of Paley, 
founded on the supposed “labours, dangers, and sufferings” 
of the original apostles, here breaks down, and even how it 
may be refuted from his own “ Horze Pauline.” 

Paul’s intellectual rank is evidenced by his view of the 
subjective nature of sin; and his high moral quality is 
specially apparent in his counsel as to the treatment of 
weak brethren. His limitations are evinced in particular by 
his peculiar use of certain passages of the Old ‘Testament 
Scriptures. 

Hitherto, it has been possible to look to Paul’s own 
letters for information as to his character and teaching and 
the events of his life, and the Epistle to the Romans brings 
us to within a year or two of his last visit to Jerusalem; but 
for the important events that then occurred, there is. only 
the authority of the Acts, the largely unhistorical character 
of which book is now, by the most impartial critics, so 
generally affirmed. 
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But after an examination of the account in the Acts, 
it may be seen that the Paul therein presented differs so 
entirely from the Paul revealed to us in his own genuine 
epistles, that the unlearned reader of ordinary capacity may 
confirm the judgment of the best critics. 

Thus the Acts represents James (who, as well as 
the whole Church of Jerusalem, must have known of Paul’s 
anti-legal teaching, and his opposition to circumcision) as 
advising Paul to enter on a course of special legal observ- 
ance, for the purpose of showing the Church (so zealous for 
the law) that the reports which had reached them to the 
effect that he had preached to the Jews freedom from 
circumcision and the law were altogether without foundation. 

It represents Paul as accepting and acting on this 
advice, and thus as guilty of the very dissimulation he so 
condemned in Peter. 

It also shows that, being recognized as the notorious 
apostate by the mob, he was fiercely attacked, and was in 
danger of losing his life till rescued by the Roman soldiery ; 
and that afterwards, when questioned before a legal tribunal 
as to the cause of the uproar, he falsely (according to the 
Acts own showing) declares it to be on account of his 
own Pharisaic belief in a resurrection, and the Acts 
states that he did this in order to divide his opponents. 

This departure from truth does not seem reprehensible 
to the writer of the book in question; but, therefore, we 
ought not to accept his statements to the detriment of Paul, 
statements which, in any case, would require strong 
additional confirmation. 

By further comparison of the Paul of the Acts with 
the real Paul, we may see how frequent in that book are 
the departures from historical truth, and should conclude 
that itis not only to a large extent unhistorical, but that 
its author was, notwithstanding Pfleiderer, unveracious. 
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Following Paul to Rome, and glancing at the probably 
genuine Epistle to the Philippians, one might be led to 
dwell on the evangelistic work done by the mass of 
Christians, especially by the prophets among them—work 
which simply consisted in speaking of the great events 
which they expected shortly to transpire; for as some 
thirty years had elapsed since Jesus’ death, the return of 
“the Lord from heaven” could not, they thought, much 
longer be delayed. ‘The “dings termed good by the Chris- 
tians would be communicated to the heathen, by whom 
they were surrounded, in various tones of kindly warning or 
vindictive threat, according to the speakers and the 
circumstances, jive being the instrument of the divine 
vengeance on “them that know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus.” 

The prophet of woe must have been often regarded as 
uttering a curse, and as desiring the vengeance he predicted. 
And when the great fire of Rome broke out in July, 64, did 
not some Christians, Tertullian-like, themselves break out 
in shouts of exultation? NHence, what more likely than 
that these should have been suspected of having set fire to 
the city? 

When we consider, too, the Jewish hatred of the 
Paulinists, we cannot wonder that the Christians were 
accused to Nero as the authors of the calamity. 

The dreadful persecution that ensued in Rome sank 
deep into the heart of one who perhaps escaped therefrom, 
and found a retreat in the isle of Patmos. 

The Christians, after the Neronian persecution, must 
have daily expected the Parousza, or presence of their Lord, 
in judgment on the cruel foes of God and his saints, and 
many must have chafed at the delay; but now, one of the 
prophets, named John, the same that was in the isle of 
Patmos because of the persecution, is convinced that this 
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judgment “must shortly come to pass,” and places himself, 
in spirit, in the very day of the Lord, the day of his fiery 
wrath. This prophet describes the images presented in 
vision to his enkindled imagination, and exults in the over- 
throw of the city “ drunken with the blood of the saints,” - 
and in the torments to be endured by “the beast ”—Nero. 

Jerusalem, now in danger from the Roman armies, shall 
suffer, but shall not be destroyed; and eventually a new 
heaven and a new earth shall be created, with a new 
Jerusalem, built by immortal hands. 

But its real founders are “the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb.” ‘The writer knows no Paul, or knows him only as a 
liar, falsely calling himself an apostle. 

Yet the existing Jerusalem falls, and the unbelieving 
Jews who survive, disappointed of ¢Zezr Messiah, continue 
expecting him till the “star” sets in blood. 

The Christians, having been wound up to the highest 
pitch of expectation, are also disappointed of the presence 
of their Lord; yet they, too, continue to “hope against — 
hope” for his appearing. 

Indications of this are presented in the Synoptics, but 
the last phase which shows itself in the New Testament may 
be seen in the Second Epistle of Peter (so-called). In this 
book, the delay, the apparent breach of the Lord’s promise, 
is attempted to be accounted for, and the writer continues 
to look for his coming, though some have renounced their 
faith. 

But, as the personal reign of the Christ on earth was so 
long delayed, the bishops (who “occupied” the seat of 
government “till he came”) had been gradually organizing 
the Church for a perpetuity of power, which ever tended to 
centralize itself in Rome. Not only did the hierarchy dis- 
courage independent prophecy, but those Christians who 
still looked for the speedy coming of their Lord, faithful to 
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the original hope, found themselves in:conflict with the 
authorities (who reigned in his stead), and were at length 
cast out of the Church as heretics. 

It should also be shown how that a similar fate overtook 
those who made the following of the otiginal apostles, in 
another matter, their chief concern. ‘These were the 
Nazarenes, who kept to the ancient way, refusing both to 
acknowledge the authority of the Pauline epistles, and to 
accept as brethren the Gentiles who ate the flesh of unclean 
beasts. 

With the gradual decline of these two (eventually) 
heretical sects perished the Christianity, or rather Nazaren- 
ism, of the apostles proper. 

Thus, the Acts having been written, closing the gulf 
that had yawned between Paul and James, the Catholic 
Church, in various ways, triumphed at the expense of truth, 
which, especially in the literature of the age, became dis- 
regarded to an unparalleled extent. 

In passing, two or three of the Epistles might be glanced 
at, notably that of James, showing, but by no means for the 
first time, that it attacks the Pauline doctrine of justification 
by faith. 

A few pages would, perhaps, be necessary in order to 
define Christianity, and to remove misconceptions as to what 
dogmas properly constitute it. 

As the term is used in many senses, and as there is no 
universally accepted definition thereof, its proper meaning 
should be fixed by the etymology showing its original 
signification. 

The title ‘‘ Christ” is misused when treated as another 
name of Jesus, seeing, moreover, that he probably never 
even heard the word pronounced. 

The fundamental and only essential doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is that which asserts Jesus to be the Christ. A 
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Christian, then, properly is one who believes that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Messiah of Hebrew prophecy. Thus 
‘“‘ Christianity” and “ Christian dogma” are equivalent ex- 
pressions. 

It follows that, as Jesus of Nazareth never taught he 
was the Messiah (Christ), his teaching was something 
apart from Christianity ; it is, in truth, the purest theism 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, conjoined with their sublimest 
morality. 

Having now indicated the main lines of an inquiry 
respecting Jesus and Christianity, it might be well to point 
the moral, and show the practical tendency of an investiga- 
tion which has led, in regard to the whole of Christian 
dogma, to an unequivocably negative conclusion. 

There are who say, more or less distinctly, that Chris- 
tianity, whether true or not, must be assumed to be true, and 
taught as true, otherwise the masses of the people will be 
reduced to a state of moral chaos; others there are, and 
these more numerous, who speak as if to disprove the truth 
of dogmatic Christianity were to take the sun from the 
sky, the sunshine of hope from the heart. 

In order, then, to dispel these illusions, it might be wise 
to devote a chapter to the working of dogmatic Christianity, 
both in the past history of Christendom and at the present 
time. 

Christianity, as a dogmatic system, being founded on the 
sole doctrine that Jesus is the Christ, then, since the nega- 
tive of that doctrine is true, it follows that Christianity, 
properly so called, has no foundation in truth. 

As the Messiah-King of Israel, predicted by the 
Hebrew prophets, never has appeared, and never can ap- 
pear, it follows, again, that no miracles were wrought in 
evidence that Jesus of Nazareth was this Messiah. Historical 
inquiry ¢iws excludes the idea of supernatural revelation. 
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But modern apologists supply us with a “‘ short and easy 
method” of believing therein. 

We have but to presuppose that Jesus was preter- 
naturally sinless, and, after the study of his life, to cling to 
this belief (ignoring the want of evidence, and the counter- 
evidence presented by the baptism, and by Jesus’ reply to 
him who addressed him as “ Good Master”), and no further 
difficulty will be presented by the miracles. A door will 
have been opened wide enough for them all to enter. 

The generation or two which clung to Christianity in 
spite of the non-appearance of the Christ,—which had 
mournfully to confess that ‘‘the days are prolonged, and 
every vision faileth,” notwithstanding God’s declaration by 
Ezekiel that this should not be so again, yet which ac- 
quitted the Almighty of breach of promise on the ground 
that he must not be expected to fulfil his promises in the 
sense in which he caused them to be understood,—these 
generations had received a lesson adverse to literal veracity, 
and they were not slow to make practical application thereof. 
Thus we need not wonder at the forgeries which abounded 
in the second century. 

The influence of (dogmatic) Christianity may be shown 
to have continued adverse to truthfulness, shown most 
clearly in the history of the Catholic Church, its martyrology 
notwithstanding. 

The evil influence of Christian dogma is also apparent 
in the intolerance it has ever, till of late, fostered. The 
germs, therefore, are in the New Testament, and should be 
brought to the reader’s notice. Mature Christianity said— 
Believe, or suffer eternally the torments of hell. As one 
untruth necessitated another, Christianity is responsible for 
the frightful dogma of eternal punishment, a dogma which, 
standing alone, is a great evil; but when such punishment 
was threatened as above, as the alternative of belief, the 
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dogma led, as Mr. Lecky shows, to the most unrelenting 
persecutions. 

A phase of Christianity is Calvinism, as we see it in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, a quotation or two from 
which might not be amiss. 

The history of the world shows that the Christian 
doctrine of the work of the Holy Ghost is unsupported by 
evidence, is a work which leaves no trace, as the state of 
heathendom as well as of Christendom has always testified. 

The Christianity of the present day, tempered as it is by 
modern influences, is yet obstructive of the progress of man- 
kind. Whether we glance at the Roman Catholic, the 
Greek Catholic, or any of the Protestant sects, the impedi- 
ments it presents are more or less apparent. Here it is in 
conflict with the state to defend its usurped dominion over 
mankind, there it obscures the teaching of Jesus by a 
multitude of ceremonial observances. The evangelical 
doctrine of justification by faith may be shown (by the 
admissions of prominent evangelicals) to be obstructive 
of the progress of righteousness. Instead of promoting 
righteousness—z.c. moral goodness, virtue, nobility of 
character—whzch should be the one aim of all Churches, atten- 
tion is very frequently concentrated on other subjects, and 
apparently directed to other objects or aims, as, for instance, 
presentation of doctrine ; learned explanation of an ancient 
religious literature, and the defence of Christianity itself, 
ever becoming a more difficult task. 

On the other hand, Christianity has conferred great 
benefits on mankind—benefits, however, which may be re- 
tained, though itself be rejected. 

We owe to it the New Testament, and therefore our 
knowledge of the life and teaching of Jesus. This volume 
contains also many excellent things not directly traceable to 
the Nazarene. We owe to Christianity also, as long ago 
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remarked by Emerson, two institutions, which may be 
made increasingly useful, those (viz.) of preaching and the 
Sunday rest. | 

It may thus be shown that, though Christianity proper 
be destroyed, the general teaching of the prophet of Nazareth 
may be preserved intact (or only modified by the advance 
of science), and the Churches not only preserved, but ren- 
dered far more efficacious for their true ends. It may be 
shown how the “ Jesus of history” differs from the Jesus of 
Christianity, and how the former may be the better honoured 
and followed by rejecting the latter; also by not placing 
his name on a sectarian banner, but by equally honouring 
and following truth, justice, love, and purity, whether found 
in him or in others, according to the degree of each. 

Thus a work produced on the lines above traced may 
contribute towards clearing the path of the universal Church 
of the future, for the unobstructed pursuit of righteousness. 


THE END. 
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AUBERTIN, § F—A Flight to Mexico. With Seven full-page 
Illustrations and a Railway Map of Mexico. Crown $vo, 7s. 6d. 


BADGER, George Percy, D.C.L.—An English-Arabic Lexicon. 
In which the equivalent for English Words and Idiomatic 
Sentences are rendered into literary and colloquial Arabic. 
Royal 4to, £9 9s. 

BAGEHOT, Walter.—The English Constitution. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Lombard Street. A Description of the Money Market. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 75, 6d. 

Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver, and Topics 
connected with it. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

BAGENAL, Philip H.—The American-Irish and their In- 
fluence on Irish Politics. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BAGOT, Alan, C.#.—Accidents in Mines: their Causes and 
Prevention. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Principles of Colliery Ventilation. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, 55. 

BAKER, Sir Sherston, Bart.—WHalleck’s International Law; or, 
Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. 
A New Edition, revised, with Notes and Cases. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo, 38s. 

The Laws relating to Quarantine, Crown 8vo, 125. 6d, 


BALDWIN, Cap~t. ¥ H.—The Large and Small Game of 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces of India. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Ato, 21s, 


BALLIN, Ada S. and F. L.—A Hebrew Grammar, With 
Exercises selected from the Bible. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BARCLAY, Edgar.—Mountain Life in Algeria. With numerous 

Illustrations by Photogravure. Crown 4to, 16s. 
BARLOW, Fames H—The Ultimatum of Pessimism. An 
Ethical Study. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BARNES, Wiliam.—An QOutline of English Speechecraft, 
Crown 8yo, 45, 
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BARNES, William.—continued, 


Outlines of Redecraft (Logic), With English Wording. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 


BARTLEY, G. C. T.—Domestic Economy: Thrift in Every-Day 
Life. Taught in Dialogues suitable for children of all ages, 
Small crown 8vo, 2s, 


BAUR, Ferdinand, Dr. Ph.—A Philological Introduction to 
Greek and Latin for Students, Translated and adapted 
from the German, by C. KEGAN PAUuL, M.A., and E. D, 
STONE, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BAYVNES, Rev. Canon R. H.—At the Communion Time. A 
Manual for Holy Communion. With a preface by the Right Rey. 
the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Is. 6d. 


BELLARS, kev. W.—The Testimony of Conscience to the 
Truth and Divine Origin of the Christian Revela-~ 
tion. Burney Prize Essay. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


BELLINGHAM, Henry, M.P.—Social Aspects of Catholicism 
and Protestantism in their Civil Bearing upon 
Nations. Translated and adapted from the French of M. le 
Baron de Haulleville. With a preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. Second and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 


BENN, Alfred W.—The Greek Philosophers. 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 28s. 


BENT, ¥. Theodoree—Genoa: How the Republic Rose and. Fell, 
With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


BLOOMFIELD, The Lady.—Reminiscences of Court and Dip- 
lomatic Life. With three portraits and six illustrations by 
the Author. Third edition. 2 vols, Demy 8vo, cloth, 28s, 


BLUNT, The Ven. Archdeacon.—The Divine Patriot, and other 
Sermons. Preached in Scarborough and in Cannes. Crown 
Svo, 65. 


BLUNT, Wilfred S.—The Future of Islam. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
BONWICK, ¥., F.R.G.S,—Pyramid Facts and Fancies. Crown 
8vo, 55. 
Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. Large post 8vo, 
10s. 6d, 


BOUVERIE-PUSEY, S, ~. B.—Permanence and Evolution, 
An Inquiry into the Supposed Mutability of Animal Types. 
Crown 8vo, 55... 


BOWEN, H. C.,M.A.—Studies in English. For the use of Modern 
Schools. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


English Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. 8vo, Is, 
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BRIDGETT, Rev. T. £.—Wistory of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


BRODRICK, the Hon. G. C.—Political Studies. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


BROOKE, kev. S. A.—Life and Letters of the Late Rev. F. W, 
Robertson, M.A. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with Robertson’s Sermons. 2 vols. With Steel 
Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

IJ. Library Edition. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 

III. A Popular Edition. In 1 vol., 8vo, 6s. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. A New Volume of 
Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Theology in the English Poets.—Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Christ in Modern Life. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sermons. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 55. 

Sermons. Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8vo, 55. 

BROOKE, W. G., 44.4.—The Public Worship Regulation 
Act. With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

Six Privy Council Judgments.—1850-72. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
BROWN, Rev. F. Baldwin, B.A.—The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BROWN, F. Croumbie, LL.D.—Reboisement in France; or, 


Records of the Replanting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the 
Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. Demy 8vo, 12s. 62. 


The Hydrology of Southern Africa. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
BROWN, S. Borton, B.A.—The Fire Baptism of all Flesh; 


or, the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. Crown 
8vo, 65, 


BROWNE, W. R.—The Inspiration of the New Testament. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. Norris, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6a, 


BURCKHARDT, Facob.— The Civilization of the Period of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Authorized translation, by S. G. C, 
Middlemore. 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 245. 
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BURTON, Mrs. Richard.—The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates, Cheaper Edition in one volume. Large post 
8vo, Ios, 6a, 


BUSBECO, Ogier Ghiselin dee—His Life and Letters. By CHARLES 
THORNTON ForsTER, M.A., and F. H. BLACKBURNE DANIELL, 
M.A. 2vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 245. 


CARPENTER, Dr. Phillip P.—His Life and Work. Edited by 
his brother, Russell Lant Carpenter. With Portrait and Vignettes, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CARPENTER, W. B., LL.D., M.D., F.RS., etc.—The Principles 
of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


CERVANTES.—The Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. A New Translation from the Originals of 1605 and 
1608. By A.J. DUFFIELD. With Notes. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 


CHEYNE, Rev. T. K.—The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 25s. 


CLAIRAUT.—Elements of Geometry. Translated by Dr, 
KAINES. With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CLAYDEN, P. W.—England under Lord Beaconsfield. The 
Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 to 
the beginning of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


CLODD, Edward, F.R.A.S.—The Childhood of the World: a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times, Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 
BA Special Edition for Schools. Is, 


The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Ninth Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 15. 6d. 


Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


COGHLAN, 7. Cole, D.D.—The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE, Sara.—Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. With an In- 
troductory Preface, by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery 
St. Mary. A New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 75, 6d, 


Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her 
Daughter. With Index, Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
75. Od. 
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Collects Exemplified. Being Illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of ‘‘ A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels.” Edited 
by the Rev. JOSEPH JACKSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLLINS, Mortimer.—The Secret of Long Life. Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6a, 

CONNELL, A. K.—Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 62. 

COOKE, Prof. J. P.—Scientific Culture. Crown 8vo, Is. 

COOPER, H. 7—The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
4asthetic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap, 
Svo, Is. 6d, 

CORFIELD, Prof., M.D.—Health. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CORY, Willam.—A Guide to Modern English History. Part I, 


—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, 95. Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXYV.,, I5s. 


CORY, Col. Arthur.—The Eastern Menace. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COTTERILL, H. B.—An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

COURTNEY, W. Z.—The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. | 

COX, Rev. Sir George W., M.A., Bart.—A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great, with a sketch of 
the subsequent History to the present time. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps, Fcap. 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

The Great Persian War from the History of Herodotus, 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, ° 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 


An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth-~ 
ology and Folk~Lore. Crown 8vo, 9s, | 


COX, Rev. Sir G. W., M.A., Bart., and JONES, Eustace Hinton.— 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second 
Edition, in I vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


. COX, Rev. Samuel.—Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 
Men? Seventh Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
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COX, Rev. Samuel.—continued, 
The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Commentary on the Book of Job. Witha Translation. 
Demy 8vo, 15s, 


CRAUFURD, A. H.—Seeking for Light: Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
CRAVEN, Mrs.—A Year’s Meditations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CRAWFURD, Oswald.—Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 

CROZIER, Fohn Beattie, M.B.—The Religion of the Future. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Cyclopedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir GEORGE 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DALTON, Rev. Fohn Neale, M.A., R.N.—Sermons to Naval 
Cadets. Preached on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Britannia.” Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

DAVIDSON, Rev. Samuel, D.D., LL.D.—The New Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf. A New and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

Canon of the Bible: Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


DAVIDSON, Thomas.—The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAVIES, Rev. J. L., M.A.—Theology and Morality. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DAWSON, Geo., M.A.—Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by GeorGE St. Cratr. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Three Books of God: Nature, History, and Scripture. 
Sermons edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Stratford.—\ihy ara I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 


DESPREZ, Phillip S., B.D.—Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
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DIDON, kev. Father.—Science without God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by RosA CORDER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


DOWDEN, Edward, LZ.D.—Shakspere: a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. 


DREWRY, G. O., 1.D.—The Common-~Sense Management of 
the Stomach. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DREWRY, G. 0., M.D., and BARTLETT, H. C., Ph.D.—Cup and 
Platter 5 or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small 8vo, Is. 6d. 


DUFFIELD, A. 7—Don Quixote: his Critics and Commen-~ 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of MIGUEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all, A {handy book for general readers. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


DU MONCEL, Count.—The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


EDGEWORTH, F. Y.—Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
75. Od. : 


EDIS, Robert W., F.S.A., e¢c.—Decoration and Furniture of 
Town Houses: a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations and numerous Sketches, Second Edition, 
Square 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
ae2. Gg, 


Education Library. Edited by PH1Lip MAGNus :— 


An Introduction to the History of Educational 
ecw By Oscar Browninc, M.A, Second Edition. 
35. Od, 


John Amos Comenius: his Life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S. LAURIE, A.M. 3,. 6d. 


Old Geer Education. By the Rev. Prof. MAHAFFy, M.A. 
35. 6d, 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AusTIN 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ELSDALE, Henry.—Studies in Tennyson’s Idylis. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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ELYOT, Sir Thomas. —The Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by HENRY HERBERT STEPHEN 
Crort, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein’s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols, Fcap. 4to, 
505. 


Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F, W, CornisH, Assistant Master at Eton, Crown 
8vo, 25. 


EVANS, Mark.—The Story of Our Father’s Love, told to 
Children, Fifth and Cheaper Edition, With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d, 


A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures, 
Second Edition. cap. 8vo, Is. 


The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The King’s Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d, 
each, 


*.* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 
now ready. 


‘Fan Kwae” at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 
By an old Resident. With frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FELKIN, H. M.—Technical Education in a Saxon Town. 
Published for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


FLOREDICE, W. H.—A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 


Folkestone Ritual Case: the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, 
and Report. Demy 8vo, 255. 


FORMBY, Rev. Henry.—Ancient Rome and its Connection 
with the Christian Religion : An Outline of the History 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 42-47. With numerous Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 
42 10s. 3 roxburgh half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d, 


FRASER, Donald.—Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon anew and extended system, embracing 
Values from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from Is. 9d, to 
2s. 3d. per Rupee. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


FRISWELL, } Hain.—The Better Self. Essays for Home Life, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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GARDINER, Samuel R., and FF BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

GARDNER, Dorsey.—Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

GARDNER, F., M.D.—Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 

GEDDES, Fames.—History of the Administration of John de 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland, Vol. I, 1623-1654. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

GENNA, £.—Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen, Small crown 
8vo, 25. 6a, 

GEORGE, Henry.—Progress and Poverty: an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d@, Also a cheap edition. Sewed, price 6d. 

GILBERT, Mrs.— Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition, With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8ve, 7s. 6d. 

GLOVER, F., M@.A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

GODWIN, William.—The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 
Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q.C., M@.P.—Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GOODENOUGH, Commodore F G.—Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 5s. 

*.* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait, Square post 8vo, 14s. 

COSSE, Edmund W.—Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and cheaper edition. J.arge crown 8vo, 6s. 

COULD, Rev. S. Baring, M.A.—The Wicar of Morwenstow : a 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S, Hawker. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revised. Square post 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

GOWAN, Major Walter £.—A. Ivanoff’s Russian Grammar, 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.—The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., M.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 


the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GRUNER, M.L.—Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L. D. B. GorpDoN, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 


GURNEY, Rev. Archer.—SNords of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.—The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols, Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 325. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32s. 


Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxiey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
IIALF-CROWN SERIES :— 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE, 


True Words for Brave Men: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


An Inland Voyage. By R. L. STEVENSON. 4 

Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. STEVENSON, 

A Nook in the Apennines. By LEADER SCOTT, 

Notes of Travel: being Extracts from the Journals of Count Vox 
MOLTKE. 

Letters from Russia. By Count VON MOLTKE, 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. DENNIs, 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. ADAMs, 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rey. Canon R. H, 
BAYNES, 


HALLECK’S International Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo, 385. 


HARTINGTON, The Right Hon. the Marquis of, M.P.—Election 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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HAWETIS, Rev. H. R., M.A.—Current Coin. Materialism—The 
Devil—Crime— Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Arrows in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8vo, 55. 


Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


HAWKINS, Edwards Comerford.—Spirit and Form.  Sermcns 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAVES, A. H., Funr.—New Colorado, and the Santa Fé Trail, 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


HELLWALD, Baron F. Von.—The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. THEODORE WIRGMAN, LL.B. With Map. Large post 
8vo, 125. 


HENRY, Phili~.—Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HIDE, Alvert.—The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HIME, Major H. W. L., R.A.—SWagnerism i A Protest. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


HINTON, F.—The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Inorganic Worlds, 
Second Edition. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late JAMES HINTON. Edited by CAROLINE HApDpDON, Crown 
8vo, 55. 


Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations, Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, £10 Ios, 


The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by SHapworTH Hopcson. Edited by 
C. H. HINTON. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


Life and Letters. Edited by ELtick Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on 
Steel by C, H, JezeNs, Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d, 
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HOOPER, Mary.—Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 


Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 


HOPKTNS, Zllice.—Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. JEENS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Work amongst Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

HORNER, The Misses.—SNalks in Florence. A Newand thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8yo. Limp cloth. With Illus- 
trations. 

VoL. I.—Churches, Streets, and Palaces. 105. 6d, 
VoL, II.—Public Galleries and Museums. 55. 


HOSPITALIER, £.—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by JuLiIus Maier, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy $vo, I6s. 


Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


HUGHES, Henry.—The Redemption of the World. Crown 8vo, 
SDs 

HULL, Edmund C. P—The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians, By R. S. Marr, M.D., F.R.C.S.E, 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, Post $vo, 6s, 


HUNTINGFORD, Rev. £., D.C.L.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay, Demy $vo, 9s. 


HUTTON, Arthur, M.A.—The Anglican Ministry: Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vyo,-145. 


HUTTON, Rev. C. #.—Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SENKINS, £., and RAYMOND, F.—The Architect’s Legal 
| Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FYENKINS, kev. R. C., M.A.—The Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap, 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

SERVIS, Rev. W. Henley.— The Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution, 
Demy 8vo, 18s, 
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JOELL, L.—A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts, Demy 8vo, 12s. 


JOHNSTONE, C. #., M.A.—Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 62. 

FOLLY, William, F.R.S.E., ede—The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Large crown 8vo, with 
etched portrait, cloth, 9s. 


FONCOURT, Madame Marie de.—‘Nholesome Cookery. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


JONES, C. A.—The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FONLES, Lucy.—Puddings and Sweets: being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6:7. 


FOYCE, P. W., LL.D., etc.—Old Celtic Romances. ‘Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FOYNES, F L.—The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


KAUFMANN, kev. M., B.A.—Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 55. 


KAY, Foseph.—Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

KEMPIS, Thomas a.—Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; or vellum, 75. 6¢@. The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6¢. The Cabinet Edition, small $vo, 
cloth limp, 1s. ; cloth boards, red edges, Is. 6d@. The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, Is. 


** All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 


KENT, C.—Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 

ee Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis III. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis, Fcap, 
4to, 15s. 

RERNER, Dr. A.—Flowers and their Unbidden Guests, 
Translation edited by W. OGLE, M.A., M.D, With Illustrations, 
Square 8yo, 95. : . OS en 
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KETTLEWELL, Rev. S.—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 
305. 


KIDD, Foseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics 5 or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KINAHAN, G. Henry, M.R.I.A.—The Geology of Ireland, with 
numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Square 
8vo, 155. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, 1.A.—Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood, Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols, Crown 
8vo, 125, 


All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
HARRISON. ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


True Words for Brave Men. A Book for. Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


KNIGHT, Professor W.—Studies in Philosophy and Literature, 
Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAURIE, S. S.—The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LEE, Rev. F. G., D.C.L.—The Other World 5 or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, Is, 


LEWIS, Edward Dillon.—A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


LINDSAY, W. Lauder, M.D.—Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s, 


Vol. I.—Mind in Health. Vol. IJ.—Mind in Disease, 


LLOYD, Wailter.—The Hope of the World: An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 55. 


LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


LORIMER, Peter, D.D.—John Knox and the Church of Eng~ 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


John ‘Wiclif and his English Precursors. By GERHARD 
VicToR LECHLER. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo, Ios, 6d, 
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LOWDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of “ St. Teresa.” 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown8vo. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

WACHIAVELLI, Niccoli. The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, 6s. , 

MACKENZIE, Alexander.—How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s work in India, Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

MACNAUGHT, Rev. Fohn.—Ccena Domini: An Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 145. 

MAGNUS, Mrs.—About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAIR, R. S., M.D., F.R.C.S.L.—The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MANNING, His Eminence Cardinal.—The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Many Voices. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAM, Capi. Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the A/er¢ during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the /sdjirn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 45, 6d. 

MARTINEAU, Gerirude.—Outline Lessons on Morals, Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 62. 

McGRATH, Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 

MEREDITH, M.A.—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady AGNES Woop. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON, 32mo, limp cloth, Is, 6d. 

MILLER, Edward.—The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 255. 

The earl Nea in Relation to the State. Large crown $vo, 
7s. 6d. 

MILNE, Fames.—Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from Is. 8d. to 
25. 3d. per Rupee. Second Edition, Demy 8vo, £2 2s. 

MINCHIN, 7. G.—Bulgaria since the War: Notes of a Tour in 


the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
c 
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MIVART, St. George—Nature and Thought: An Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


MOCKLER, #.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.—History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MORELL, F. R.—Enclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


MORSE, £. S., Ph.D.—First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MURPHY, John Nicholas.—The Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


MUNRO, Major-Gen. Sir Thomas, Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 
—SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINUTES AND OTHER OFFICIAL 
Writincs. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir ALEx- 
ANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.I., C.LE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 


NELSON, 7. H., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindti Law. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


NEWMAN, ]. H., D.D.—Characteristics from the Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author’s personal Approval, Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,.* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be 
had, 2s. 6d, 


New Werther. By Loxi. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON, Edward Byron.—The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it. Demy 8vo, 9s. 6d, : 


A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Chapters from the Physical 


History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Paleontology, With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOPS, Marianne.—Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
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Nuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts, Crown 8vo, each Is. 
* * The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 35. 


OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


OGLE, W., M.D., F.R.C.P.—Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


OMEARA, Kathlen.—Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 

His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

OSBORNE, Rev. W. A.—The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

OTTLEY, H. Bickersteth.—The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OWEN, F. M.—John Keats: a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D.—Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical, Demy 
8vo, 18s, 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum. 2s. 


OXENHANM, Rev. F. Nutcombe.— What is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

*,* Parts I, and II. complete in one volume, 75, 


OXONIENSES,—Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr, Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PALMER, the late William.—Notes of a Visit to Russia in 


1840-1841. Selected and arranged by JoHN H. CARDINAL 
NEWMAN, with portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each volume. 


French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by GrorcE SAINTs- 
BURY. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H, G, Glindoni. 
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Parchment Library.—continued. 


The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by AustTINn 
Dosson, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes. 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AUSTIN 
Dogson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. CorNIsH, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. ALMA 
TADEMA, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne, 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EDWARD DowpDEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 


English Odes. Selected by EDMUND W. GossE. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A, 


Of the Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kempis., A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 


Tennyson’s The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 


Poems: Selected from PERCY ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNETT and’ a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson’s **In Memoriam.” With a Miniature Portrait 


in eau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs, 
Cameron, 


PARKER, Joseph, D.D.—The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s, 


PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana, With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 


PARSLOE, Foseph.i—Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8yo, 6s, 
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PATTISON, Mrs, Mark.—The Renaissance of Art in France. 
With Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 32s. 


PEARSON, Rev. S.i— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PENRICE, Maj. 7, B.A.—A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 21s. 


PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.—The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


PETERS, F. H.—The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and cheaper edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PLAVFATR, Lieut.-Col.—Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. [Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc, Royal 4to cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, £3 3.5. 


POLLOCK, Frederickh.i—Spinoza, his Life and ‘Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


POLLOCK, W. H.—Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, 55. 


POOR, Laura H.—Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Smallcrown 8vo, 5s, 


PRICE, Prof. Bonamy.—Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub. 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 55. 


Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by AUBREY 
DE VERE. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE. 


Genesis. By the Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. 3; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montcomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. HASTINGS, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 5 and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cor- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. Seventh Edition, 
I vol., 155. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. With Homilies by 
Rey. J. ORR, Rev. D. Younc, Rev. C. A. GOODHART, Rev. J. 
URQUHART, and the Rev. H. T. Rozyonns. Third Edition. 
165. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The.—continued. 


Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Mryrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. CoLLins, Rev. Professor A. CAVE, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Reprorp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 
LL.B., and Rev. MCCHEYNE EpGAR. Third Edition. 15s. 


Numbers. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, LL.B.; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. THoMAS WHITELAW, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. I5s. 


Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rev. 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D, Davies, M.A. Second edition. 
155. 

Joshua. By Rev, J. J. Liss, M.A.3, with Homilies by Rey. 
S. R. ALDRIDGE, LL.B., Rev. R. GLOVER, REV. E.-DE 
PRESSENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. F. W. ADENEY, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. ‘PLUMMER, |, Oy. ae BA BY 
Fourth Edition, 12s. 6d, 


Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. HERVEY, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
STATHAM, and Rev. Frotessor J. THOMSON, M.A, Fourth 
Edition. 10s. 6d, 


1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smitu, D.D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. DONALD FRAsER, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and 
Rev. B. DALE. Fifth Edition. 15s. 


1 Kings. By the Rev. Jos—EpH HamMonp, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. DE PREssENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., 
Rev. A. ROWLAND, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rey. 
J. UrquuHaRT. Third Edition. 155, 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. REDFoRD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W.S, Lewis, M.A., 
Rey. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. 
CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F..HastTiInes, Rev. W. DINWIDDIE, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. ROowLANDs, B.A., Rev. G. Woop, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, LL.B., M.A., and the Rey. J. S. 
ExeLut. Fifth Edition, 1 vol., 125. 6d. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 
St. Mark. By Very Dean BICKERsTETH, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. THoMsON, M.A,, Rev. Prof. GIVEN, M.A., Rey. 
Por Johnson, M. 7 Rev. A. ROWLAND, B.A., pei os B., Rev. 
A. Muir, and Rev. R. GREEN. 2 vols. Second Edition. 215; 


Punjaub, The, and North-Western Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee, Crown Svo, 55, 


Rabbi Jeska. An Eastern Story, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
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RADCLIFFE, Frank R. Y.—The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 
as. 6d. 


RAVENSHAW, Fohn Henry, B.C.S.—Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Illustrations, and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to, 
43 135. 6d, 


READ, Carveth.—On the Theory of Logic: An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, ts. 6d, 


RENDELL, ¥ M.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 


Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 6d, 


REYNOLDS, Rev. F W.—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 145, 


The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RIBOT, Prof. Th.—English Psychology. Second Edition. <A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 9s. 


Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


I, Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vn, 7s. 6d. 


II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s, 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. each. 


The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 
35, 64, 


Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s *In Memoriam.” 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 


*.* A Portrait of the late Rev, F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s. 6d, 
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RODWELL, G. F., F.R.AS., #.C.S.—Etna: A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, 9s. 

ROLLESTON, T. W. H., B.A.—The Encheiridion of Epictetus, 
Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sud? origine delle idee. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. now ready, price 16s, 


Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch cf 
the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


RULE, Martin, M.A.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

SALTS, Rev. Alfred, LL,.D.—Godparents at Confirmation. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
Svo, limp cloth, 25. 

SALVATOR, Archduke Ludwig.—Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, Ios. 6d. 


SAMUEL, Sydney M.—Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 
Svo, 35. 6d. 


SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2vols. Large post 8vo, 25s. 


Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith: are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d, 

SCOONES, W. Baptiste—Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition, Large 
crown 8vo, 95. 


SCOTT, Robert H.—‘SNeather Charts and Storm Warnings. 
Second Edition. (Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE, Charles.—Saint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modern Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park, 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon FARRAR. Crown 8vo, 55. 


SHELLEY, Lady.—Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources, 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SHILLITO, Rev. Foseph.—SNomanhood: its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third Edition. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, M.A.—Church Tracts: or, Studies in 
Modern Problems. By various Writers, 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5s. each. 
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SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, M.A.—continued. 
Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
a Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 
8vo, 125. 


SKINNER, the late James.—A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical 
Theology. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Authori- 
ties. Arranged according to Centuries. With a prefatory Note 
by Rev. T. T. CARTER. Demy 4to, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by HANs 
THARAU, from the German ‘‘Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LASAULX.” Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPEDDING, Fames—Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, 125. 6d, 


Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


STAPFER, FPaul.—Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Translated by EMILY J. CAREY. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


ST. BERNARD.—A Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE. Extra, gilt 
top, 4s. 6d, 


STEPHENS, Archibald Fohn, LL.D.—The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re- 
spondents. Demy 8vo, 6s, 


STEVENSON, Rev. W. F.—Hymons for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public 
Worship.—II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. 
For Children. 
*,.* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from 8d. to 6s. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 


STEVENSON, Robert Louis —Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane, Small crown 
8vo, 25, 6d, 
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STEVENSON, Robert Louts.—continued, 


An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


STRACHEY, Sir Fohn, G.C.S.L., and Lieut.-Gen. Richard STRACHEY, 
R.E., F.R.S.—The Finances and Public Works of 
India, from 1869 to 1881. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


STRECKER-WISLICENUS.—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKINSON, 
Ph.D., and A, J. GREENAWAY, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


SULLY, Yames, M.A.—Sensation and Intuition. Demy vo, 
tos. 6d. 


Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition, Demy 
Svo, 145. 
SYME, David.—Outlines of an Industrial Science, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Representative Government in England. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Algernon.—Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
8vo, 45. 6d, 


THOM, F. Hamilion.—Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6a. 


THOMSON, F Turnbull.—Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
nto the Laws of Influence. With Diagrams, Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6a, 


TIDMAN, Paul F.—Gold and Silver Money. Part I.—A Plain 
Statement. Part I].—Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is, 


TIPPLE, Rev. S. A.—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. F7.—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s, 


TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.— A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and enlarged Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., F.R.C.P.—Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations, 
Large crown 8vo, 12s, 


TWINING, Louisa.—Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UPTON, Mar k. D.—Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia, 
Large post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
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VACUUS, Viator.—Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral, Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6a, 


VAUGHAN, H. Halford.i—New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. 


VILLARI, Professor.—Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times, 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 245. 


VOLCKXSOM, EZ. W. V.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


VYNER, Lady Mary.—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5s. 


WALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph.D,—The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect 5; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WALLER, Rev. C. B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things, Demy $vo, 12s. 


WALPOLE, Chas. George.—History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


WALSHE, Walter Hayle, M.D.—Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WATSON, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D.—The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind, Small 
crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d, 


WEDMORE, Frederick.—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WHEWELL, William, D.D.—is Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. STAIR DouGc.ias. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by SAMUEL LAURENCE. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


WHITE, A. D., LL.D.—SNarfare of Science. With Prefatory 
Note by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d, 


WHITE, #. AA—English Grammar. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


WHITNEY, Prof. William Dwight.—Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


WICKSTEED, P. H.—Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.—Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
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WILLIAMS, Rowland D.D.—continued. 
Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, | 


WILLIS, R., M.D.—Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, 16s, 


William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood: with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 
8vo, 145. 
WILSON, Sir Erasmus.—Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, I2s5, 


WILSON, H. Schiitz.—The Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap. 8vo, Is. 


WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary.—Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C. KEGAN PAUL. Two Portraits in 
eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl.—History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin, Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 28s, ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s. 


WOOD, Major-General F. Creighton.—Doubling the Consonant. 
Small crown 8yo, Is. 6d. 


Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, 105. 6d. 


WREN, Sir Christopher.—His Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy PHILLIMORE. With Portrait. Demy 
Svo, 145. 

WRIGHT, Rev. David, M.A.—‘Naiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VORKE, #. F.—Notes on Evolution and Christianity. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


YOUMANS, Eliza A.—An Essay on the Culture of the 
Observing Powers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children, With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


VOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 55. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


I, Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5,. 

II, Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘‘ Natural Selection ” and ‘‘ Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

III, Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IV, Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations, Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 45. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 55. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IX, The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor SheldonAmos, Fifth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations, Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 55. 3 

XIII, The History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 
Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly revised. . With 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

XVI, The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 
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XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F,R.S. Fifth Edition, Crown"$vo, 5s. 


XVITI. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


XIX, Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 
Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 
trations. ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXI, The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein, With 
gi Illustrations, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 
fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXIII, Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations -of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 
6s. 6d. 

XXIV, A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 


Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


XXV. Education asa Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. ’ 


XXVIII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXVIII. The Crayfish: an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations, Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H, Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. ‘Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, 55. 


XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G, 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


XXXI, The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXII, General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal, Second Edition. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
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X XXIII. Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. With 132 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXXYV. Volcanoes: what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXVI. Suicide: an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics, By Prof. 
E. Morselli. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys, With 
Iilustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55, 


XXXVIII. Myth and Science: an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 55. 


XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanss, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. StaLLo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XLIII, Diseases of the Memory; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. RrpoT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. JoLy, with 148 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. SHELDON Amos. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 5s. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


Army of the North German Confederation : a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different Branches of the Service and 
their vé/e in War, of its Mode of Fighting, etc. Translated from 
the Corrected Edition, by permission of the Author, by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Demy 8vo, 55, 


BARRINGTON, Capt. 7. T.—England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined, Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7s. 6d. 
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BLUME, Major W.—The Operations of the German Armies in 
France, from Sedan to the end of the War of 1870-71. With 
Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. Translated 
by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


BOGUSLAWSKT, Capt. A. von.—Tactical Deductions from the 
War of 1870-1. Translated by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Demy 8vo, 7s. 


BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A., C.B.—Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Col. F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6s, II. 
The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut-Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. 
With 25 Plates and Maps, Small crown 8vo, 9s. 


BRIALMONT, Col. A.—Hasty Intrenchments. Translated by 
Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 
8vo, 65. 

CLERY, C., Lieut.-Col.—Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Fifth and revised Edition, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


DU VERNOTS, Col. von Verdy.—Studies in Leading Troops. 
An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo, 7s, 


GOETZE, Capt. A. von.—Operations of the German Engineers 
during the War of 1870-1. Published by Authority, and 
in accordance with Official Documents. Translated from the 
German by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


HARRISON, Lieut.-Col. R.i—The Officer’s Memorandum Book 


for Peace and War. Third Edition, Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 35. 6d, 


HELVIG, Caft. H.—The Operations of ‘the Bavarian Army 
Corps. ‘Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 5 large 
Maps. In2 vols. Demy 8vo, 245. 
Tactical Examples: Vol. I. The Battalion, 15s. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, 10s. 6¢. ‘Translated from the German by 
Col. Sir Lumley Graham, With nearly 300 Diagrams, Demy 8vo, 
HOFFBAUER, Cap~t.—The German Artillery in the Battles 
near Metz. Based on the Official Reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist, With Map and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 2Is. 


LAYVMANN, Capt.—The Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer, With Diagrams, Demy 8vo, 125. 
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PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, Is. 


SCHAW, Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


SCHELL, Maj. von.—The Operations of the First Army under 
Gen. von Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. 
Four Maps. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von Stein- 
metz. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


SCHELLENDORF, Major-Gen. B. von.—The Duties of the 
General Staff. Translated from the German by Lieutenant 
Hare. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SCHERFF, Maj. W. von.—Studies in the New Infantry 
Tactics. Parts I. and II. Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


SHADWELL, Maj.-Gen., C.B.—Mountain Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


SHERMAN, Gen. W. T.—Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. 
By Himself. 2 vols, With Map. Demy 8vo, 245. Copyright 
English Edition. 


STUBBS, Lieut.-Col. F. W.—The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. | 
Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo, 325. . 


STUMM, Lieut. Hugo.—Russia’s Advance Eastward. Based on 
Official Reports, Translated by Capt. C. E, H. VINCENT, With 
Map. Crown $vo, 6s. 


VINCENT, Capi. C. £. H.—Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring, and Sketching. Compiled for Non- 


commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square crown 
8vo, 25. 6d, 


Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. By 
a Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WARTENSLEBEN, Count H. vou.—The Operations of the 
South Army in January and February, 1871. Com- 
piled from the Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of 
the Southern Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 65. 
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WARTENSLEBEN, Count H. von.—continued. 
The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von 
Manteufel. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. Uniform 
with the above. Demy 8yo, 9s. 


WICKHAM, Capt. E. H., R.A.—Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics: Historical and Critical Investigations. By an OFFICER 
OF SUPERIOR RANK (in the German Army), Translated by 
Captain E. H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. 


WOINOVITS, Capt. —Austrian Cavalry Exercise. Translated 
by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


POETRY. 


ADAMS, W. D.—lyrics of Love, from Shakspeare to Tennyson. 
Selected and arranged by. Fcap. 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 


ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 


Antiope: a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


AUBERTIN, ¥. F—Camoens’ Lusiads. Portuguese Text, with 
Translation. Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. Portuguese Text and Transla- 

tion, with some original Poems. Dedicated to Capt. Richard F. 


Burton. Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
75. 6a, 


AUCHMUTY, A. C.—Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
ae to Lucknow; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d, 


AVIA.—The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Feap. 4to, 15s. 

HAY Mrs. G. Z.—Ripples and Breakers: Poems. Square 
VO, 55. 


BARNES, William.—Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 


BAYNES, Rev. Canon H, R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*.* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 
gilt edges, 


BENNETT, Dr. W. C.—Narrative Poems and Ballads. Feap, 
Svo, sewed in coloured wrapper, Is, 
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BENNETT, Dr. W. C.—continued, 


Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, Is, 


Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
BEVINGTON, L. S.—Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


BILLSON, C. 7—The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d, 


BOWEN, #. C., 1.A.—Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts, Parts I., II., and III., 6d. 
each, and Part IV., Is. 


BRYANT, W.C.—Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, 7s. 6d. 
A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. _ Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6a, 


BYVRNNE, £. Fairfax.—Milicent: a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician —Life is a 
Dream—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, Ios. 


Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos, 
By M. D. C. Small crown 8vo. 


CLARKE, Mary Cowden.—Woney from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 


COLOMB, Colonel.—The Cardinal Archbishop: a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. _ Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


CONWAY, Hugh.—A Life’s Idylls. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 62. 


COPPEE, Francois.—L’Exilée. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 8vo, vellum, 5s. 


David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of ‘‘ Ginevra,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DAVIE, G.S., M.D.—The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the|Bostan of Sadi from the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DAVIES, T. Hart.—Catullus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 65, 


DE VERE, Aubrey.—The Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


Alexander the Great: a Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Legends of St. Patrick, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 55. 
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DE VERE, Aubrey.—continued. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury: a Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 
Svo, 55. 
Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


DILLON, Arthur.—River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 1os. 6d. 


DOBELL, Mrs. Horace.—Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOBSON, Austin.—Vignettes in Rhyme, and Vers de Société. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Proverbs in Porcelain. By the Author of ‘‘ Vignettes in 
Rhyme.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
Svo, 55. 


DOWDEN, Edward, LI.D.—Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. $vo, 5s. 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Introduction. Large post $vo, 
7s. Od, 


DOWNTON, Rev. H., M.A.—Hymns and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


DUGMORE, Rev. Ernest Edward.—From the Mountains of 
the East: A Quasi-Dramatic Poem on the Story of the Pro- 
phet-Soothsayer Balaam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DUTT, Toru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition, 
with Portrait. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund W, Gosse. Small crown 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


EDWARDS, kev. Basil.—Minor Chords § or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d, ; paper, 2s. 6d, 


ELDRYVTH, Maud.—Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8yvo, 
35. 6d, 


ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Corn Law Rhymer.—Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, Antigua, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 18s, 
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English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by EpMuND W. 
GossE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft, 


A.R.A.  Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 65.3; vellum, 
7s. 6d. 


Epic of Hades, The. By the Author of “Songs of Two Worlds.” 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*.* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 25s. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


EVANS, Anne.—Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
ANN THACKERAY RITCHIE. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 


GOSSE, Edmund W.—New Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GROTE, A. R.—Rip van Winkle: a Sun Myth; and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, 55. 


GURNEY, Rev. Alfred. The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. : 


Gwen: a Drama in Monologue. By the Author of the ‘* Epic of 
Hades.” Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


HAWRKER, Robt. Stephen.—The Poetical Wrorks of. Now first 
collected and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


HELLON, H. G.—Daphnis: a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo, 


35. 6d. 

HICKEY, £. H.—A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 55. 

HOLMES, £. G. A.—Poems. First and Second Series. Fecap. 8vo, 
5s. each, 


Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornisu, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 


by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, 6s.; vellum, 
7s. 6d, 


INGHAM, Sarson, C. ¥.—Cedmon’s Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


FENKINS, Rev. Canon.—The Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 
crown 8vo, 25. 


Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator: an Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


KING, Mrs. Hamilion.—The Disciples. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Aspromonte, and other Poems, Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
45. 6d, 
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LANG, A.—X XXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 
parchment, 55. 


LEIGH, Arran and Isla.a—Bellerophon. Small crown vo, 5s. 


' LEIGHTON, Robert.—Records, and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Living English Poets MDCCCLAXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, 12s., vellum, 15s. 


LOCKER, F.—London Lyrics. A New and Revised Edition, with 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Also a New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 55. 


LOWNDES, Henry.—Poems and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LUMSDEN, Lieut.-Col. H. W.—Beovwulf: an Old English Poem, 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


MACLEAN, Charles Donald.—Latin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H., M.A.—fJohan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi-: 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


M.D.C.—Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. <A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Small Crown $vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MEREDITH, Owen, The Earl of Lytton.—Lucile. With 160 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 


MIDDLETON, The Lady.—Ballads. Square 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


MOORE, Mrs. Bloomfeld.—Gondaline’s Lesson : The Warden’s Tale, 
Stories for Children, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MORICE, Rev. F. D,, M.A.—The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


MORRIS, Lewis —Poetical Works of. New and cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5s. each. 
Vol. I. contains *‘ Songs of Two Worlds.” Vol. II. contains ‘* The 
pk Hades.” Vol. III. contains ‘* Gwen” and ‘* The Ode of 
ife. 


MORSHEAD, E£. D. A.—The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of Aschylus, Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 75, 


NADEN, Constance W.—Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
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NEWELL, E. F—The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON, Edward B.—The Christ Child, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, 


NOAKE, Major R. Compton.—The Bivouac § or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix: Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


NOEL, The Hon. Roden.—A Little Child’s Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NORRIS, Rev. Alfred. —The Inner and Outer Life Poems. Fcap. 
Svo, 65. 


Ode of Life, The. By the Author of “The Epic of Hades,” etc. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


O HAGAN, Fohn.—The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post 8vo, parchment antique, 10s. 6d, 


PAUL, C. Kegan.—Goethe’s Faust. A New Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PAYNE, Fohn.—Songs of Life and Death. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PENNELL, H. Cholmondeley.—Pegasus Resaddled. By the 
; Author of ‘* Puck on Pegasus,” etc., etc. With 10 Full-page 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition. Fcap. 
4to, elegant, 12s. 6d. 


PFEIFFER, Emily.—Glan Alarch: His Silence and Song: a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Quarterman’s Grace, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. 16mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PIKE, Warburton.—The Inferno of Dante Allighieri. Demy 
Svo, 55. | 
POLE, Edgar Allan.—Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by ANDREW 
LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. Parchment 
Library Edition, 65. vellum, 7s. 6d. 
RHOADES, Yames.—The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides, With 
New Poems, Small crown 8vo, 55. 
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SAUNDERS, John.—Love’s Martyrdom. A Play and Poem, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Schiller’s Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by LEEDHAM WHITE. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EDWARD DoWDEN. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Shakspere’s Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, 6s. each; vellum, 7s. 6d. each. 


SHAW, W. F., M.A.—Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe.—Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown $vo, extra, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 


SKINNER, Fames.—Coelestia. The Manual of St. Augustine. ‘The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, anda plea for the study of Mystical Theology. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


SLADEN, Douglas B.—Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Songs of Two Worlds. By the Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo, 75. 6d, 


Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5s. 


STEDMAN, Edmund Clarence.—Lyrics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STEVENS, William.—The Truce of God, and other Poems, Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TAYLOR, Sir H.—Works Complete in Five Volumes, Crown 8yo, 3os. 


TENNYSON, Alfred.—Works Complete :— 
The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s. 6d. each, 
Author’s Edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43s. 6¢. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 52s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fceap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each. 


Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case, 35s. 
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TENNYSON, Alfred.—continued, 


The Royal Edition. In 1 vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 215. 


The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols. neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21s. ; French morocco or parchment, 315. 6d. 


Shilling Edition. In 13 vols. pocket size, 1s, each, sewed. 


The Crown Edition. Complete in 1 vol. strongly bound, 6s. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 75. 6d. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 8s. 6d, 
*..* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 


In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs, Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, 65. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


The Princess. <A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 215, ; or in half-morocco, 25s, 

Original Editions :— 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5s, 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3s. 62. | 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small Svo, 4s. 6d, 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 3s. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo, 4s. 

Harold :aDrama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Queen Mary:aDrama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Lover’s Tale. Fcap. $vo, 3s. 6d. 

Selections from the above Works, Super royal 16mo, 3s. 6c. 3 
gilt extra, 4s. 

Songs from the above Works. 16mo, 2s. 6d.; extra, 35. 6d. 


Idylls of the King, and other Poems. Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols. folio, half-bound morocco, £6 6s. each, 
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Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
~ Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d, 


The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear, 
32mo, limp, 2s. ; extra, 35. 
*.* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 55. ; 
» and in various calf and morocco bindings. 
Hore Tennysoniane sive Eclogze e Tennysono Latine Redditze Cura 
A. J. Church, A.M. Small crown vo, 6s. 


THOMPSON, Alice C.—Preludes: a Volume of Poems. [Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of ‘‘The Roll Call”). 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


Ti Bes Dr. F—Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 
Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi: a Drama. 3s. 62, 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Wittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 75. 6d. 


TURNER, Rev. C. Terinyson.—Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
ALFRED TENNYSON; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
COLERIDGE, and a Critical Essay by JAMEs SPEDDING, Fcap. 
8vo, 75. 6a. 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia.—The Brook: aPoem. Small crown 8vo, 
35. Od. 

A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. With 21 Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. PRITCHETT, 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d, 


WATERFIELD, W.—Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32m0, Is. 6a. 

WAY, A., M@.A.—The Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

WEBSTER, Augusta.—Disguises: a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

In a Day:iaDrama. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Wret Days. Bya Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
WILKINS, William.—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLOUGHBY, The Hon. Mrs.—On the North Wind—Thistle- 
down: a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, small crown 
8vo, 75. 6a, 
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WOODS, Fames Chapman.—A Child of the People, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


YOUNG, Wm.—Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


YOUNGS, ree Sharfe.—Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
35. e 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BANKS, Mrs. G. Z.—God’s Providence House. ‘New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Miss M.—Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. By the Author of 
“Vera.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRISWELL, F. Hain.—One of Two; or, The Left-Handed Bride, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 62, 


GARRETT, £.—By Still Waters: a Story for Quiet Hours. With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HARDY, Thomas.—A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of *‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOOPER, Mrs. G.—The House of Raby. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
INGELOW, Fean.—Off the Skelligs: a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACDONALD, G.—Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition, With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 65, 
MASTERMAN, F.—Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d, 


MEREDITH, George.—Ordeal of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Egoist : A Comedy in Narrative. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PALGRAVE, W. Giford.i—Hermann Agha; an Eastern Narrative, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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Pandurang Hari 5 or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductory 
Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.1, C.B. Crown 
Svo, 65. 

PAUL, Margaret Agnes—Gentle and Simple; a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAW, Flora L.—Castle Blair 5 a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STRETTON, Hesba.a—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.I., M.R.I.A.—Seeta: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS, Moy.—A Fight for Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie. By the Author of ‘*St. Olave’s.” Illustrated. 
35. Od. 


BARLEE, £llen.—Locked Out: a Tale of the Strike. With a 
Frontispiece. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. 
BONWICK, f., #.R.G.S.—The Tasmanian Lily. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘‘ Men who have Risen.” With 
4 eons by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition, Crown 8vyo, 
35. 6d. 

Children’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLERIDGE, Sara. — Pretty Lessons in Werse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme, A 
New Edition, Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
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COXHEAD, LEthel.—Birds and Babies. Imp. 16mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 25. 6d. 


DANVERS, N. R.—Little Minnie’s Troubles: an Every-day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
35. 62, 


Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Pixie’s Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 

Wanny’s Adventures: or, the Tale of a Goat. ,With 12 
Illustrations, 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


DAVIES, G. Christopher.—Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


DRUMMOND, Miss.—Tripp’s Buildings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


EDMONDS, Herbert.—VSWell Spent Lives: a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children, With 4 
Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

FARQUHARSON, 4M. 

I, Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
III. Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands. Crown 8yvo, 35. 6d. 


HERFORD, Brooke.—The Story of Religion in England : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INGELOW, Yean.—The Little Woonder-horn. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON, Virginia W.—The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
ALFRED FREDERICKS, 55. 


KER, David.—The Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d, 


The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. Illustrated. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LAMONT, Martha MacDonald.—The Gladiator: a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Century, With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d, 


LEANDER, Richard.—Fantastic Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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LEE, Holme.—Her Title of Honour. A Book for Girls. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEWIS, Mary A.—A Rat with Three Tales. New and Cheaper 
‘Edition. With 4 Illustrations by Catherine F. Frere. 35. 6d. 


MAC KENNA, S. 7.—Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


At School with an Old Dragoon. With 6 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Mc CLINTOCK, L.—Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. _ Iilus- 
trated. Square crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MALDEN, H. F.—Princes and Princesses: Two Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Master Bobby. By the Author of ‘‘ Christina North.” With 6 Ilus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NAAKE, ¥. T.—Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources, With 4 Illustrations, Crown 
Svo, 55. 


PELLETAN, E.—The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste. Witha 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


REANEY, Mrs. G. S.— Waking and Working 5; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown $vo, 35. 6d, 


Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


dust Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d, 


Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d, 


Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d, 


ROSS, Mrs. E. (Nelsie Brook”)—Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With 6 Illustrations. Royal 16me, Is, 


SADLER, S. W., R.N.—The African Cruiser: a Midshipman’s 
Adventures on the West Coast. With 3 Illustrations, New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
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Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land. [Illustrated with 9 
Etchings. Square crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


* STOCKTON, Frank R.—A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 IlIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.—Canterbury Chimes 5 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children, With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STRETTON, Hesba.—David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra. 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d, 


The Wonderful Life. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.’ 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. ByalLady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


WHITAKER, Florence.—Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal 16mo, Is. 6a, 


ZIMMERN, H.—Stories in Precious Stones. With 6 Illustrations, 
Third Edition, Crown $vo, 55. 
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